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Dr. Henry Bartuurst, Bishop 
ef Norwich, is descended from an 
ancient family, which took their 
surname, or rather a part of it, from 
a place called Batters, in the Duchy 
of Luneburg. One or more of them 
coming into England in the time of 
the Saxons, gained a settlement near 
Battle Abbey, in Sussex, which they 
named Battershurst, that is, Batters 
Grove. Battershurst came at length 
to be corrupted, or shortened into 
Bathurst, and the wood upon the 
spot is now called Bathurst's Wood. 
It would be needless to give the 
whole descent, however honorable, 
of the venerated subject of this me- 
moir: I shall therefore content my- 
self with saying, that Benjamin 
Bathurst, Esquire, third son of Sir 
Benjamin Bathurst, and brother to 
the celebrated Allen Lord Bathurst, 
was the father of Henry Bathurst. 
This gentleman inherited the estates 
of Battlesden and Mixbury, the 
former of which he exchanged for 
Lydney Park, Gloucestershire; and 
having married Miss Poole, an 
heiress, had issue by her twenty-two 
children; and by his second wife, 
Miss Broderick, daughter of Dr. 
Broderick, a clergyman, and brother 
te Lord Middleton, he had a second 
family of fourteen children, of whom 
Dr. Bathurst was the third son. 


In the month of November, 1744, 
Mrs. Bathurst was taken premature- 
ly in labour, and at the end of seyen 
months gave birth to her son Henry. 
It is a fact worthy remark,that a man 
who was a seven month’s child should 
have reached the advanced age of 
seventy-nine, and should enjoy at 
that age, not only conahdeoniele 
health of body, but that animation, 
energy, and vigour of intellect, and 
those peculiar powers of memory, 
which distinguished him in onl 
youth. Itseemsasif that Providence 
which had marked him out to advo- 
cate the best interests of civil and 
religious liberty, watched over him 
as a precious vessel, hallowed to 
those uses ; and to be preserved un- 
injured, and unbroken, to the end. 

His father, Mr. Benjamin Bat- 
hurst, had represented the City of 

tloucester in parliament between 
twenty and thirty years, after which 
the Duke of Beaufort requested to 
bring him in for Monmouth, which 
borough he also represented for a 
great many years. It is worthy of 
notice, that he was father of the 
House of Commons at the same time 
that his brother, Earl Bathurst, was 
father of the House of Lords. Mr. 
Bathurst was a steady opposer of 
Sir Robert Walpole and the whigs, 
a staunch supporter of the Stuart 
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family, and an attached friend of the 
Pretender’s, which rendered his son 
Henry’s early and steady inclination 
for the opposite principles the more 
remarkable. "This inclination he im- 
bibed, in a great measure, from stu- 
dying in his earliest years, the 
fireck and Roman writers; from 
perusing the sublime compositions 
of Miltonin his youthfal days; and 
the works of Locke and Hoadley as 
he advanced to manhood: writers 
who were all of them well calculated 
to form the basis of those principles 
of toleration, of that civil and reli- 
gious liberty the advocacy of which 
has distinguished him through life, 
and will endear his memory to those 
who love and value the best interests 
of mankind. 

He was first sent to a preparatory 
school at Oxford, and at the age of 
eleven years he went to Winchester, 
on the foundation ; but he was never 
studious as a boy; and is another 
proof added to those already on re- 
cord, that, in literary attainments, 
the performance of the man may 
considerably exceed the promise of 
the child. 


Inthe year 1761, at the age of Six- 
teen, he succeeded as rp. rd kin 
from Winchester to New College, 
Oxford, where he soon became de- 
voted to literature, and indefatigable 


in the pursuit of it. Hewas fellow 
of New College fourteen years, and 
classical tutor two years. At the 
age of twenty-two he lost his father, 
who left his widow in distressed cir- 
cumstances; and Mr. Bathurst, in 
order to be able to relieve her from 
his college allowance, went into De- 
vonshire, after having taken priest’s 
orders, as tutor to Sir Charles Bam- 
fylde. He afterwards returned to 
Oxford with his pupil, where he 
continued as classical tutor for two 
yearslonger. Atthis time his uncle, 
Allen Lord Bathurst, who was then 
far advanced in years, having heard 
of his great attachment to literature, 
and of his attention to his own fa- 
ther, was anxious that he should 
reside constantly with him. He 
accordingly took up his abode for 
nearly two years principally with 
his uncle,and he soon became a fa- 
vorite companion of that celebrated 
nobleman, to whom he usually read 
from four to six hours in the day. 
After the death of his uncle, Mr. 
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Bathurst went for a short time to 
Eton as tutor to the present Lord 
Bathurst, who was then Lord A psley 
son of the Lord Chancellor Bathurst - 
he staid there nearly a year, when he 
was succeeded by the present Dean 
of Gloucester, Dr. Plumptre. 

In the year 1771, Miss Catherine 
Bathurst, his sister, was married by 
him to Dr. Charles Coote, Dean of 
Kilfenora, in Ireland, and brother to 
the gallant Sir Eyre Coote, who dis- 
tinguished himself so much in India. 
and died at Madras in 1783. There 
he first met Miss Coote, the Dean's 
only daughter by his first wife, the 
beautiful and excellent lady whom 
he afterwards married ; but they had 
many difficulties and obstacles to 
surmount before the attachment, to 
which that meeting gave birth, was 
crowned by a happy union. 

In 1775 he was offered by Lord 
Bathurst, as Chancellor, the living 
of Bletchingly, in Surry, the resi- 
dence of the Clayton family; but 
that family went in a body to Lord 
North to request him to propose to 
Mr. Bathurst an exchange, as they 
were anxious that one of their own 
connections should possess the living. 
In consequenee of which Lord North 
begged the Chancellor to offer Mr. 
Bathurst a stall at Windsor, Dur- 
ham, Winchester, or the eanonry of 
Christ Church, which last he ae- 
cepted, having previously taken his 
doctor’s degree; but he continued 
to live at New College during the 
first year, in order to defray the 
expense of furnishing his honse. 
About this period he had the option 
of changing his canonry of Christ 
Church for the Irish Bishoprie,which 
Dr. Clever afterwards accepted 

On the 15th of August, 1780, Dr. 
Bathurst was married to Miss Coote 
by the Dean her father, and departed 
immediately for England. After 
his marriage, Dr. Bathurst resided 
for many years entirely at Christ 
Church, where his house was open 
in an evening to those young men 
of his acquaintance with whom he 
was most intimate, and many of the 
noblemen and gentlemen who now 
take the lead in public affairs were 
of the number. 

The living of Saperton was given 
to him by his uncle, Lord Bathurst, 
in 1772, but four or five years after- 
wards he vacated it by accepting 
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New College benefice, the rectory of 
Witchingham, in Norfolk: this ree- 
torv, though of more valne than 
Saperton, he resigned about the year 
1790, and accepted Saperton a se- 
cond time, to which he was present- 
ed by Lord Chancellor Bathurst, at 
the particular request of the present 
Lord, his son. 

Daring Dr. Bathurst’s residence 
at Oxford, he became acquainted 
with the Bishop of Durham (the 
Hon. Shute Barrington), and in the 
year 1795, that venerable prelate of- 
fered him, without any solicitation, 
the second best stall in his church, 
which he accepted. 

In 1805 Dr. Bathurst was appoint- 
ed to the See of Norwich, and en- 
tered on the duties of his sacred 
ofice. On the primary visitation of 


his diocese, in 1806, he delivered a’ 


charge to the clergy, which was 
since printed at their request, and 
dedicated to them. In this composi- 
tion he congratulates himself on 
being placed over such a respectable 
body of men. “ I shall study,” 
says he, “ to cenciliate their aflec- 
tion and esteem, not, however, by 
any mean, unmanly compliance with 
the prejudice, the passions, or the 
selfish views of individuals,—and 
still less by granting any indulgence 
to idleness, or to the least wilful neg- 
lect of that solemn obligation which 
we all of us entered into when we 
were ordained, —but by giving every 
one who may have occasion to come 
to me a patient hearing, and a kind 
reception; particularly to the few 
who may want of me the best advice 
which it is in my power to suggest. 
I know how difficult it ts to pleaseall 
men, be their situations in life what it 
may; nor am I solicitous to do this ; 
but the approbation of the wise and 
good, of every rank and of every 
age, | am truly desirous of obtain- 
ing ; because I consider such appro- 
bation as the best earthly oie of 
those humble but strenuous efforts 
which I am called upon by so many 
motives to exert, and which I will 
endeavour to exert in support of a 
cause so deeply interesting to us all 
—I mean the cause of religion and 
morality.” 

In conformity with ancient eus- 
tom, that a bishop should deliver his 
sentiments respecting the leading 


° t : : 
topics connected with the clerical 


profession, he then proceeded to give 
a general view of religion; and in 
his own eloquent and able manner 
disclosed those opinions on religious 
toleration to which he has uniformly 
adhered, on which he has constantly 
acted, and which will shed a radi- 
ance on that page of parliamentary 
history which shall record his name. 

On the 27th of May, 1508, Lord 
Grenville moved for the House of 
Lords to resolve itself into a com- 
mittee to consider of the petition of 
the Irish Catholics. After an ad- 
dress, which led to a most import- 
ant and interesting debate, he was 
supported by the Bishop of Norwich, 
who commenced his speech in the 
following words:—* 1 rise for the 
first time in my life to address 
your Lordships, and I rise with 
unaffected reluctance, not because 
1 entertain the smallest doubt res- 
pecting either the expediency, the 
policy, or the justice of the mea- 
sure now under consideration, but 
because to a person in my situa- 
tion it must be exceedingly painful 
(however firmly persuaded he may 
be in his own mind), to find himself 
impelled by a sense of duty to main- 
tain an opinion directly the reverse 
of that which is supported by so 
many wise and good men who be- 
long to the same profession, and 
who sit upon the same bench with 
me. Important occasions, however, 
sometimes arise on which an indivi- 
dual may be called to avow his own 
sentiinents explicitly and unequivo- 
cally, without any undue deference 
to the judgment of others;—such 
an occasion | conceive the present to 
be, and shall, without further apolo- 
gy, trouble your Lordships with 
few remarks.”’ 

This memoir would be extended 
beyond the limits of a magazine 
were the writer of this article to in- 
dulge in the pleasure of giving more 
of this admirable and luminous 
speech : suffice it, that it was said to 
diate even those whom it failed to 
convince, and was a sufhcient pledge 
of the wisdom, the benevolence, and 
the truly christian spirit which 
on every similar occasion, has distin- 
guished the speeches of the Bishop 
of Norwich. His last speech in par- 
liament, delivered a short time ago, 
though spoken at the advanced age 
of seventy-nine, is a proof, not only 
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of unfaded vigour of intellect, but 
of that devotion to the cause of re- 
ligious freedom which has enabled 
him uniformly to set the temptations 
of worldly interest at defiance. 

In August, 1816, during the re- 
sidence of the Bishop and Mrs. 
Bathurst at Lepperston, the seat of 
that lady’s eldest brother, Lord Cas- 
tle Coote, the Catholics of Ireland 
presented an address to him, inscrib- 
ed “to the Rev. Champion of the 
Catholic cause.” The Bishop re- 
ceived the deputation at the house 
of Mr. Gore, in St. Stephen’s-green, 
Dublin. The procession, which was 
very splendid, consisted of the Earl 
of Fingal, accompanied by all the 
members of the Catholic Board then 
resident in that city. The address, 
together with the Bishop’s reply, 
are admirable examples of eloquence 
and right feeling, and I am sorry 
that I am not able to give copious 
extracts from them. 

If the limits of a memoir allowed 
me to offer more minute details of 
the events of Dr. Bathurst’s life, I 
should still abstain from doing so, 
as those details will, no doubt, be 
given at some future day by a far 
more able pen than mine; for the 
name of Henry Bathurst, Bishop of 
Norwich, belongs to history; and 
the future historian will expect to 
be enabled, by a biography derived 
from the most authentic sources, 
to enrich his pages with a full ac- 
count of that densities prelate, who 
ventured into the arena of parlia- 
mentary warfare, unaided by his 
mitred brethren, to fight the christi- 
an battles of religious toleration. 

It may here not be irrevelant 
to remark, that a very uncommon 
charge has recently been brought 
against this amiable prelate, for 
bishops are frequently reproached 
with providing too bountifully for 
their own families, but rarely with 
giving a preference, over their near- 
est of kin, to the interests of others. 
Dr. Bathurst, however, has lately 
been reproached with doing this, and 
with giving preferment to a friend 
in preference to his own son, and for 
this reason, that the friend is a 
whig and the sonatory. Sure am 
I that the amiable son alluded to 
would be the first to repel this 
unjust charge against his affection- 
ate father, nor would he have en- 


joyed promotion purchased at the 
expense of that father’s integri. 
ty; for the fact is, that the arch. 
deaconry was given to the able and 
useful clergyman who now possesses 
it in a of a promise given 
by the Bishop, many years ago, toa 
most amiable and honored friend, 
Mr. Coke, of Norfolk. But, how. 
ever party-spirit may attempt to 
throw a cloud over the character of 
the Bishop of Norwich during his 
life, posterity will do him justice, 
and join his name to that of a Hoad. 
ley, and a Shipley. It may perhaps, 
while contemplating his ever active 
and disinterested benevolence, be 
willing to exclaim, in the word of a 
distinguished writer of the present 
day, in a letter to a friend, “* The 
Bishop of Norwich is an honor to 
humanity! In Cuba he would have 
been a Las Casas pleading the cause 
of the poor Indians, so cruelly mur- 
dered by his countrymen. In France 
he would have been a Fenelon. At 
Marseilles he would, like its much 
celebrated bishop, have exposed him- 
self cheerfully to the dangers of 
contagion in order to succour and 
to save the victims of the plague 
who were hourly falling around 
him.” 
In that interesting tale from the 
= of Miss Knight, called ‘* Dinar- 
as.”’ the hero is supposed to be 
dead, and he arrives in his native 
city time enough to hear his ows 
funeral eulogium pronounced—a 
pleasure of no common sort, but one 
which the Bishop of Norwich was 
very near enjoying, and, did indeed, 
in a degree enjoy ; for a short time 
since, on the erroneous insertion of 
his death in the newspapers, one of 
his most valued friends poured forth 
the warm feelings of his affectionate 
and distressed heart on the occasion 
in a letter to the Archdeacon, the 
Bishop’s eldest son ;—and the Cou- 
rier, after expressing his sorrow at 
being obliged to announce the death 
of that amiable prelate, the Bishop 
of Norwich, added, “for a further 
account see our next.’’ Unhappily, 
however, a contradiction of the 
report reached the Courier, and pre- 
vented the character of Dr. Bathurst 
from being given by the pen of @ 
political enemy, a circumstance much 
to be regretted; for perhaps the 
Courier would have proved a just 
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and a generous foe; and while be- 
lieving the cause which he himself 
advocated had no longer any thing 
to fear from the powerful eloquence 
so often exerted against it, an invo- 
juntary consciousness of the talents, 
the virtues, and the unaffected piety 
of the deceased prelate, would have 
come over his heart with a soften- 
ing and disarming power; and the 
memory of one so good, and so be- 
loved, would have been embalmed 
and consecrated, even in the pages 
of the Courier. 

Since his visit to Ireland, in 1816, 
the Bishop has not, I believe, quit- 
ted England, having chiefly resided 
at Norwich from June to November, 
or till the meeting of parliament ; 
but during the last two or three 
years he spent the winter at Chel- 
tenham, on account of the ill health 
of Mrs. Bathurst. 

He is now residing at Norwich; 
and those who have the honor of 
his acquaintance, however they may 
differ from him in sentiment, are 
eager to profit by the sorte al- 
lowed them of being admitted into 
his domestic circle—a circle which, 
though it haslost three of its female 
ornaments, two by happy mar- 
riages,and one, unhappily by death, 
is yet enlivened by the “wen of 
his lovely and accomplished young- 
est daughter, and oscasionally by 
— from his sons and their fami- 
les. 

The circumstances in which Dr. 
Bathurst was placed in early life 
were abundantly calculated to give 
grace and amenity to his manners, 
and charms to his conversation. 
During his residence under the roof 
of Allen Lord Bathurst he associ- 
ated with the most enlightened and 
accomplished men of the day; and 
there is nothing which tends more 
powerfully to enlarge the mind of a 
young man, who has sense and taste 
enough to feel the propriety of listen 
ing to his superiors in age and at- 
tainments, than opportunities of wit- 
nessing the emulation of rival virtue, 
of scholars in amicable disputation ; 
and ef observing the new and im- 
portant lights so often elicited by 
such a collision. ‘The extraordinary 
memory which Dr. Bathurst always 
possesses render him morethan usu- 
ally able to profit by such society 

hatever fall from his associates 


which is worth remembering he al- 
ways carries away with him, never 
to be forgotten. So powerful, in- 
deed, is his memory, that there is 
scarcely a striking passage, either in 
the prose or poetry, of those authors 
in Whom he most delights, that he 
cannot repeat at considerable length, 
whenever tlre quotation is useful or 
apposite, while his tone and man- 
ner of delivery give additional beau- 
ty to the passages themselves. 
Those who read this memoir may 
be inclined to ask whether the world- 
ly career of the Bishop of Norwich 
has been a prosperous one ;—and | 
think I may answer that, in spite of 
disappointments in life, some the re- 
sult of incidents which it is not my 


_province to relate, and some the con- 


sequenceof his own uncompromis- 
ing integrity, he may be considered, 
even in a worldly point of view, as 
a prosperous man; for he has been 
able to bestow upon a numerous 
family of sons and daughters an ex- 
cellent education, and to cultivate to 
the utmost the talents which nature 
has given them; and, when he is re- 
moved to another world, no fears 
for their pecuniary welfare need, | 
believe, cloud the serenity of his 
last moments. He has also possess- 
ed the means of performing many 
acts of kindness and generosity, for 
to him the cry of distress has never 
been raised in vain. 

It has recently been the lot of Dr. 
Bathurst to experience the severest 
of all the deeper afflictions ;—he 
has just lost one of the dearest of 
wives ; the companion of forty-three 
years; the heightener of his enjoy- 
ments, but still more dear as the 
sharer and soother of his sorrows; 
—a woman whose loss must be deep- 
ly regretted, not only by her hus- 
band and family, but by all whom 
she honored with her friendship, and 
who were sufficiently intimate with 
her to appreciate her modest merit, 
her social manners, and the extent 
of that spontaneous charity, that 
active beneficence, which could 
with difficulty be bounded even by 
want of sufficient means for its gra- 
tification. This excellent lady tied 
at Great Malvern, in April last, after 
a painful illness, which she endured 
with much patient resignation, and 
was buried there, according to an 
old agreement between her and the 
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Bishop. In the first years of their 
marriage Dr. Bathurst and his lad 
frequently passed some time at Mah. 
vern, and were so delighted with its 
romantic and secluded scenes ‘that 
they wished to be buried in a spot 
endeared to them by so many pleas- 
ing recollections. It was therefore 
agreed that the survivor should scru- 
yulously fulfil the resolution then 
Seal The survivor has done so: 
and when he dies his remains will 
be united to those of his beloved 
wife—while the same monument will 
cover their ashes and record their 
names. Long, very long may it be 
ere this re-union takes place; but, 
whenever it does, surely it is not ro- 
mantic to hope that those who sur- 
vey that monument will derive some 
benefit from the view. 

Persons of all parties, and of all 
descriptions, occasionally resort to 
Malvern; some for health, and some 
to escape from ennui in the pleasures 
of a watering place, remarkable for 
the beauty of the surrounding sce- 
mery. But few amongst a crowd of 
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this description can be so ignorayt 
and so indifferent to the important 
public occurrences of the times jy 
which they Hive asto be unacquainted 
with the conduct, character, and ye. 
putation of the venerable prelate 
whose name they will see engrayen 
on the tributary marble. If, then, 
(to use, with a trifling variation, the 
eloquent words of Dr. Johnson) “ the 
patriotism of a traveller must glow 
warmer on the plains of Marathon,” 
and “his piety stronger amidst 
the ruins of Lona,”’ surely it is al. 
lowable to expect that, amidst the 
motley crowd which shall hereafte; 
visit the scenes and church of Great 
Malvern, some will be found who 
will feel their love for civil and re. 
ligious liberty, their admiration of 
talents devoted to their services, and 
their reverence for unsullied purity, 
and piety of character, burn forth 
with a brighter and holier 
flame, while they gaze upon the 
tomb of — Dr. Henry Bathurst, 
Bishop of Norwich. 
Q. 


THE BLIGHTED ROSE. 


Oreginal Manuscript Song.—In the Archives of an Tlustrions Family. 


1 had a flow’r 
Within my bow’r, 
The like I ne’er shall see; 
But who would think, 
In sunny blink, 
That it should blighted be. 


This snow-white rose, 

Till life shall close, 
{ll keep through ilka pain, 

Perhaps at last, 

When storms are past, 
}t may revive again 


A precions gem, 
Of royal stem, 


k 


is ona foreign shore: 


Ah! woes my heart. 
That we should part, 
Alas! to meet no more. 


Yhis snow-white rose, 
"Pil life shall close, 

ill keep through ilka pain: 
Perhaps at last, 
When storms are past, 


Jt may revive a 


gain. 
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LETTERS ON LONDON, 


AN IRISH GENTLEMAN. 


Srr—As objects differ very much 
according to the views which are 
taken of them, it may not, pe ‘rhaps, 
be wholly unintere sting to give the 
ideas of an Irishman on the English 
metropolis, particularly when it 
must be remembered, that his native 
soil is not so far remote from the 
mother-country as to make interest 
or prejudice blind or mislead him. 
We, inhabitants of the west, very na- 
turally look up to the seat of power 
and war from a very early age, ac- 
customed to consider it as the cen- 
tre of elegance and perfection. A 
foreigner might be very prone to 
exaggerate e ither in good report or 
inevil report, as circumstances might 
influence him, buta relation, (there 
are relations of many kinds; those 
of consanguinity, of amity,  ver- 
bal relations or mere matter of 
words, faithful relations, &c. ; and 
surely old Freland must be al- 
lowed to stand in some of these po- 
sitions towards England) can have 
no such feeling. Nevertheless, I 
shall candidly offer my own opinions 
as they arose out of the i impressions 
which London and her population, 
particularly the higher classes, made 
upon my mind on visiting the one, 
and mingling with the othe ‘r. But 
first pardon ine for giving a rough 
sketch of myself, with an account “of 
the advice which I received at first 
quitting the Emerald Isle for the 
shores of Albion. Who lam mat- 
ters little; what I am my conduct 
and writings must prove: the first 
circumstance is often a secret to the 
wisest of us, the second depends 
not upon our genus et proavos, but 
wholly on self, directed I grant 
by principle and education, ‘Lam 
neither a railer nor a complainer, 
nor have I any private wrongs con- 
tinually awakening in me a spirit 
of censure or regret. In good hu- 
mour with mankind, very much so 
indeed with womankind, and not in 
bad temper with myself, I am con- 
vinced that 

“It's a very good world we live | in, 

To lend, to spend, or to Y in. 


Eur. Mag. Nov, 1823 





at least I have found it so, and I 
shall treat it as such. It was my 
lot, at an early age, to accompany 
my school- fellow, ‘Lord Problem, in 
a three years tour over the Con- 
tinent; but it so happened that I 
sailed in his yacht from the coast of 
Erin to that of It ily, and, after pas- 
sing through France, was called 
hack to my home so suddenly, on 
family concerns, that I only slept 
one night at an hotel in London. 
Lord Problem was the unfittest 
companion in the world for me: we 
hada stock- -purse between us, but that 
was the only thing which we shared. 
His Lordship was a disappointed 
man, and L was pleased with every 
thing: he was a logician, a meta- 
phy siclan, a dry reasoner, and a dry 
fellow: and [ was cheerful and 
mellow, as far as becoming mirth 
and hilarity allowed; and would 
sooner give up any point than dis- 
pute about it one instant. Lord 
Problem left Ireland in disgust, and 
was incessantly tormenting me about 
polities. He called our extensive 
country a province of England, 
which he was pleased to honour with 
the title of the King’s County; and 
assured me that our MotherBritannia 
Was an tajusta noverea, or, in plain 
English, an unjust step-mother ; ad- 


‘ding that our national charac ter was 


gone, and that we were mere west 
Britons, &c., too long to be retained 
orrelated. Now, when began to re- 
collect that the Peer wasa settlerin 
the country, and was to Ireland what 
the Kentish manis tothe man of Kent, 
and when I found that politica] inter- 
ests had warped his feelings, I de- 
termined to judge in all things for 
myself, which I did as long as we 
travelled together, and whic hI shall 
take the liberty of doing in my Let- 
ters on London, where it will be 
evident that Je ne sais rien apeller 
que par son propre nom, and that, be- 
longing to no party or set of men, and, 

taking no man for my original, my 
flugel man or time giver, Tam aul- 
lius addictus jurare in verba magis- 
tri. Lam no time server, because 
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I allow no man to regulate my time ; 
just as Pat Blarney assured his 
friend that there were no toad- 
eaters in Ireland, because St. Pa- 
trick had extirpated and extermi- 
nated both animals at the same time 
with his own hand. 

I shall now dismiss the subject of 
my Continental travels and Lord 
Problem at the same time, and state 
the advice which I received from 
one Lucretius Horace Reginald 
O'’Gormagan, an old Irish gentle- 
man, of very high honour, high sta- 
ture and high notions, on my depar- 
ture from Dublin to Holyhead. I 
must, however, inform you, that I did 
not strictly adhere to his counsel: 
we generally get nothing for no- 
thing in this world, and so I found 
it; for, as I never asked advice, I had 
no right to get it; at all events not 
gratis. His first piece of grave 
admonition, and what served as a 
kind of basis on which all other 
matters were to rest, warned me to 
appear as unlike as possible to what 
I was. In vain did | urge, that Gold- 
smith, and Swift, and Sterne, and 
Sheridan were Irishmen; that the 
eloquent Burke was of the same 
country; that the present Duke of 
Wellington owned no other place of 
nativity; and that in the Cabinet 
here he stopped me. ‘‘ Nodoubt there 
were very great men in the Cabinet 
and in the field, abroad and at home, 
who sprung from the Green Isle, 
but that is of no avail.’’ He went 
on to convince me that I not only 
must be as unlike an Hibernian as 

ossible, but as unlike dame nature 
in every other respect ; and that it 
behoved me to embrace and part 
friends with her at the threshold of 
my home ; assuring me that she 
could only mar wy fortune, and un- 
fit me for high life. Many of our 
harmless nationalities, (he informed 
me) were mortal sins in polished 
London; they compromised self-in- 
terest and laid one open to ridicule, 
Nor were these natural, national im- 

ulses and propensities contined to 

reland exclusively: all artless feel- 
ings and simple localities were out 
of place in the great world; but, 
touching the innate errors which I in- 
herited from my country, he exposed 
them to me, and guarded me against 
them. The drogue | had not: m 
education and travelling had pre- 
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vented this evil, which, he assured 
me, would make every man loc 
his daughter, shut his door, and 
button up his side pocket at my ap- 
proach, under the dread of a seizure 
ora loan; but then I possessed . 
hastiness of expression which almost 
amounted to impetuosity, and which 
ust be wholly neutralised ; [had 
to get rid of commencing a phrase 
by an interjection, such as oh! * GA! 
how glad I am to see you.”’ The o's 
are quite a dead letter in England, 
and smell of the rusty, indigenous 
princes of olden times. Then agaia 
ah! as “ dh! will you leave us 
after so short a visit ?”’ (Perhaps six 
months in the obsolete reign of im. 
prudent hospitality). Now these 
ah’s are as bad as the o's, excessive 
regret and excessive pleasure have 
nothing to do with a town-life, the 
excesses whereof are unacknow- 
ledged, though not unfelt; insipid, 
though destructive; imperceptible, 
though incessant. What ought to 
astonish an elegant? Nothing—the 
oh! and the ah! then became not 
only useless but improper: avidity, 
or impatience, to evince warmth of 
sentiment, were equally to be dis- 
carded. A sanguine Hibernian, what- 
ever be his rank, would make use of 
his long sight (we speak merely of 
the action of the eye) to perceive a 
coming friend; would ran towards 
him or after him, and might elevate 
his voice beyond a drawing-room 
pitch to hail and welcome him. Such 
conduct at the west end of London 
would be abominable, where the con- 
venience of perceiving, or not per- 
ceiving, is of the highest importance; 
for which reason a glass, pendant 
from the neck, is an eminent conveni- 
ence, and it hangs out as an excuse 
for cutting (as it is called) your 
best friend or nearest relation. A 
man has nothing else to do but to 
take the measure of some other ob- 
object, apparently by accident, 
and he can turn his back on who 
or what he pleases. A full exertion 
of any of our senses was, according 
to my adviser, by no means du der- 
nier gotit. Memory, he said, ought 
to be as defective as sight, and 
ought never to be used unless to suit 
the present purpose; to forget being, 
in general, more convenient than to 
remember ; forget to remember, and 
remember to forget, being the order 
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of the day, whether applied to an 
Irish cousin, a country neighbour, 
a country acquaintance, a subaltern 
companion, a false or hasty promise, 

a jewelle r’s, a coach-maker's, or a 
tailor’s bill. This advice, however, 
was very foreign to the habits and 
the heart of Luc retius Horace Re- 
ginald O'Gormagan; but he told me 
that if 1 was determined to become 
a stranger to my dirty acres, and to 
spent their produce in the beau 
monde, | must do as others do; and 
that whenever my am ‘prin- 
ciples were mortgaged, I ought to 
return to my native retreat, and to 
redecin them. He would have added 
a very long chapter on dissipation, 
late hours, and the inviting of the 
seasous; but I knew enough on 
these subjects in Dublin, and on my 
travels. Dinner he asserted had 
become so late in London that he 
believed, in the course of time, it 
would be put off to the neat day. 1 
reminded him that we had dined at 
eight o’clock in Dublin, and in the 
country. ‘* True,” replied he, “but 
that was when your father was in the 
Irish Parliament, the voice of which 
has vanished with the Union,® and 
when you were a stripling sports- 
man, and never returned from a fox 
chase until it was pitch dark. Of 
the seasons, he added, “that the 
great people ‘gathered roses in Bond- 
street, and enjoyed the icicles of 
winter in the country; slept out 
day-light in town, and made their 
_ calls in the evening.’ 

I differ widely with my country- 
man in his disapprobation of meal- 
time; the present arrangement meets 
every taste. For example :—I have 
more than once lunched with a 
Right Hon. Lady at three o’clock 
P.M., when she has eaten the breast 
and wing of a fowl, and a cételette 
de mouton, and drank three glasses 
of wine; at eight in the evening 
she has tasted two table-spoon-fulls 
of soup, and about an ounce and a 
half of game or of some maile-dish, 
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with other three glasses of wine, 
each one of a different kind—and 
pray what are these hours of repast ? 
The humble mechanic's dinner and 
a light supper. I remember at an- 
other time, when assisting at Lord 
D—’s lunch, where a cold turkey, 
a ham, cold moor-fowl, and half a 
dozen other viands, figured on the 
table, with home-brewed ale and 
Madeira, thate ‘very one eat heartily. 

It was two o’clock; and, at half-past 
seven, the same party and a few 
guests picked delicately at what was 
called dinner; for to eat with ap- 
petite before company is as much 
du mauvais ton as to laugh heartily, 
or speak plainly and emphatically. 


‘On this oceasion a farmer was ad- 


mitted sans ceremonie, because he 
had five hundred pounds to advance 
my Lord; and on being asked if he 
would partake of the second course, 
he replied, that he had left off eat- 
ing hot suppers. The honest man 
had dined at two, and a bit of cold 
neat at eight used to serve him for 
supper. Thus the extremes meet, 
as the French say, ‘les ealrémités se 
touchant.” In the same way an 


humble man m: ay get up at six im 


the morning to see a friend off by 
the coach ; an exquisite has only to 
sit up for him an hour beyond his 
usual time, and it comes to the same 
end. Brim full of my old Irish re- 
lation’s advice, but with a grounded 
opinion of my own, and a determi- 
nation to judge for myselt, I started 
for the great metropolis ; provided 
myself with two foreign servants, a 

German, and a Frenchman; for I 
had already observed, that to give 
orders to a domestic in French, 
Italian, German, or Spanish, was 
the very quintessence of elegance, 
and had a striking effect before a 

visiter or dropper-in; or in the pre- 
sence of tradesmen, who only know 
the vulgar tongue, it has an electric 
effect. | had likewise remarked 
in Paris, that young men played 
off London airs: ergo, it must 


* The Union he thought a gagging measure with our worthy members. Struck 
dumb by fear or shame, the brogue being out of their latitude or altered interest, 
it is asserted, that after many years profound silence on the part of the Scotch 
members, after their Union, the frost was broken by one M.P’s addressing the 


Speaker in a very broad Scottish accent as follows. “ Maister Speaker, please 
to notice yon chil a’ hint me, he’s aye poaking (always witching) my wig.” 
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be the thing to sport Paris in Lon- 
don, and to interlard our discourse, 
&e. with French, and bring in con- 
tinental taste in all possible forms, 
and in all possible shapes, in order 
to be,as Mr. O’Gormagan stated, any 
thing but reality. My poor Irish 
followers I kept in the back ground, 
their tongue might betray them. 
Conticuere omnes; they were all 
county Kerrv men,® and their accent 
would have undone the importance 
of my establishment. Arrived in 
town I recruited my wardrobe in 
the last taste ; came home benighted 
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Blow on thou pitiless night-wind blow, 
For my heart is more cold than the bitterest blast 
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and in the fog from my morning 
ride or drive; but then I had the 
consolation of finding myself rusti- 
cated in Pall Mall, or St. James’s. 
square; in the rege. groves, myrtle 
dem, flowering shrubs, and vegi- 
table perfumes, of rooms thrown 
open for a fancy-ball at midnight ; 
where I will take leave of my reader 
for the present, expecting to meet 
him at the foot of my countryman’s 
statue in Hyde Park in my next. 
In the interim, I remain, 
His very humble servant, 

An Trisu GENTLEMAN IN Lonpon. 








That ever hath swept over plains of snow, 
And frozen each flow’ret and brook as it past: 


For the vernal ray will unbind the rill, 
In silvery wand’ring to shine thro’ the mead, 
And the new-born flow’r on the verdant hill 
Uplift, unblighted, its tender head. 


But the beams of the summer will never unloose 
The icy fetters of dark despair, 
Nor revive the blossoms that youth profuse, 
Strew’d o’er my path, so briefly fair. 
The star of my hope, though distant seen, 
Though glimmering faintly, still cheer’d me on ; 
But the clouds of adversity floated between, 
And the last inspiriting light is gone. 


Yet I linger here like a tombless corse 

That haunts it’s lost world tho’ its soul be fled, 
While the torturing demon of late remorse, 

Like the blood-loving vulture, hangs o’er my head. 


Where the joys of society sparkle around, 
Still cold is my bosom, and languid my eye, 

As Egyptian mummies, in spices bound, 
Amid odours unscented for ages lie. 


The tear may glisten on beauty’s cheek, 
But it only reminds of a deeper woe 
That forbids my eyes for my heart to speak, 
And its anguish away with their streams to flow. 


Tho’ the smile be curling the ruby lip, 

No sympathy wakes it on mine, when seen ; 
For those are cold that I loved to sip, 

And the rest seem mocking my joyless mien. 


Then foam, ye billows! and rave, ye skies! 

While I pillow my brow on this wave worn stone ; 
Whence never, oh! never, again may I rise, 

But expire unpitied, unheeded, alone. B. 


* Thus a school-fellow of mine translated Virgil. 
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Thou shalt be drawn by dale and downe, 
And hanged high on a hill; 
But thou mayst fayle of thy purpose, quoth John, 


If it be Christ his will. 


Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne. 





In intruding these lines upon my 
readers | am actuated by no feel- 
ings of vanity. What, indeed, have 
Ito be vain of? If the destruction 
of the hopes which once flitted be- 
fore my imagination—if the remem- 
brance of pleasure which the chill- 
ing hand of adversity has blasted — 
if misery and solitude of soul be 
things to be vain of, I may indulge 
in vanity tothe fill. Alas! that 1 
can look back upon little, which 
does not revive recollections like 
these. 

It is by strange and uncommon 
circumstances that I have been re- 
duced to my present condition, cir- 
cumstances, which, even in my own 
eves, have given to my life a dream- 
like tinge of une ertainty, and which 
have made my existence hang upon 
me as an insufferable weight, which 
death only is able to rid me of. 

I loved. — Helen P had a 
soul, pure as the untrodden snow, 
a form beautiful as ever disclosed 
itselfto the raptured eye of the poet 
in his wildest a I adored her— 
she was not sar to my pas- 
sion. The day had been fixed for 
our union, but a trifling dispute 
had arisen between us. She slighted 
me—my pride rose high, and I 
endeavoured to banish all recollec- 
tions of her. 

I was unfortunate—I was reduced 
from affluence to poverty—but I 
maintained myself i teac hing a 
small school in the neighbourhood. 
It was then that Helen displayed 
her truly noble heart: she visited 
me, offered me her hand and heart. 
Fool! idiot! madman! that I was; 
I conceived she had injured me—I 
rejected them. 

Noble hearted, generous girl! 
May the God of Heaven requite 
thee. But thou art rewarded—thou 
art now reaping the fruit of thy 








good deeds,—thou art for ever 
blessed. 

My folly, obstinacy, madness,— 
but I cannot attach a name sufli- 
ciently strong to it—was punished. 
I do not repine: I deserved it. I 
only regret that thou wert a partner 
in my sorrows. 

One evening, to chase away the 
oppressing thoughts which continu- 

lly haunted me, I took a long 
stroll, The country was picturesque 
and beautiful in the extreme. The 
season was summer, and the fields, 
lately shorn of their russet produc e, 
appeared an expanded plain of live ly 
green. I felt so much enchanted by 
the beauty of the evening, and the 
delightful reminiscenses of past days 
which the scenes around me con- 
jured up, that I found no inclina- 
tion to return homewards directly, 
and, therefore, digressing from the 
regular path, ‘sought a spot which, 
from my peculiar ideas of associated 
beauty, had become a_ favourite 
haunt. 

It was a lonely and secret place, 
and its solitary beauties were more 
in harmony with my feelings than 
scenes which, though more mag- 
nificent, were in a greater degree 
exposed to the common eye. It was 

a gently declining dell, at the bot- 
tom of which flowed a small stream, 
that made a sweet and melancholy 
music as it gently passed over the 
bright and shining pebbles that 
formed its bed. On one side rose 
banks,covered with dark green moss, 
spotted with small white flowers, 
enlivened by the greener hazle, and 
fenced by their trusty sentinel, the 
dark brown thorn; and on the other, 
after a small flat patch, as soft as 
the Indian couch, sprung a sloping 
bank, the herbage of which having 
partly slipped ‘off, left the bare 
yellow sand, which, being perforated 
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by the martins, formed in its  shel- 
tering bosom a home and a refuge 
for their brood. ; 

It was here I delighted to retire 
after the fatigues of the day, and 
muse upon every passing thing. 
Here have I sat for hours together, 
with a flower in one hand and a 
book in the other, and forgot the 
world, my cares, and inyself. 

I arrived at this still cherished 
spot, for, alas! I have had cause 
to hate it: it has been the source 
of all my misfortunes : and though 
I love to view its twilight beau- 
ties, itis with feelings congenial 
to his who hears the low funeral 
dole passing through the stirless 
air, and feels every stroke knock 
against his heart to tell him he has 
lost a brother. 

1 stepped over the little brook 
that bubbled at my feet, and, climb- 
ing the opposite bank, sat down 
under the shade of a majestic oak 
that crowned the summit of the 
knoll. I looked round—the twitter- 
ing swallows had sought their 
peaceful habitations, and the dense 
mists were beginning to envelope 
the face of nature with their thick 
grey mantle. Not a single sound 
interrupted the deadly silence that 
sweet upon the scene, save the 
whispering rill that stole over its 
bed, like the stealthy footsteps of 
fear, and the drowsy hum of the 
dor-fly as he occasionally buzzed 
past me. 

Soothed by the gentle calm of 
every thing around me I dropped 
asleep, from which I was suddenly 
and unaccountably aroused. [| 
looked aronnd—the night was far 
advanced—dim clouds had obscured 
the face of the moon, and it was 
only through some interstice of 
the rolling vapours that she be- 
came partially visible. The day had 
been sultry and hot, but it was no- 
thing to the suffocating and oppres- 
ies bint which now pervaded every 
where. I felt that deadly weight 
upon my heart which we fancy pre- 
cedes some calamity; and [ was 
alarmed at the prognostications 
which I beheld of an approaching 
storm. I heard, at a distance, the 
rolling sound of the advancing 
thunder, and saw the vivid sheets of 
the summer lightning flashing from 
the dense clouds highin the heavens. 


The Half:Hangit. 
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I felt inclined to change my quar. 
ters; for a scat under a tree, in a 
storm of this description, is no en. 
viable situation, and T had rather 
brave its fury in the open plain, un- 
covered and unshielded. [ would 
rather suffer as complete a drench. 
ing as the torrents of heaven can 
bestow than run the risk of being 
reduced to the situation of an in. 
urned Roman, for the pleasure and 
gratification of a temporary shelter 
from the pitiless tempest. 

I began, therefore, to obey. the 
natural impulse of my heart, which 
prompted me to seek some more 
secure shelter, when, as | was aris. 
ing from my recumbent position, 
and stretching out my stiffened 
and cramped limbs, I was chilled 
to the heart by hearing a low groan 
just beside me. 1 am no believer in 
the supernatural, but 1 confess this 
startled me prodigiously. It was 
followed by another, anda deeper 
sigh. I heard a slight rustling 
among the long grass which grew 
near me: I instinctively advanced 
to it, and there, marked out by the 
pale glimpses of the moon, I beheld 
aman stretched out, seemingly in 
the agonies of death, for he was 
clutching the earth with a convul- 
sive motion, and the deep stifling 
sighs that burst from him at inter- 
vals, portended almost immediate 
dissolution. I gazed upon this ob- 
ject of horror for a few moments 
without knowing how to act. I then 
raised him in my arms, and wiping 
the chilling death dew from his 
brow; I perceived that his clothes 
were bloody. He appeared to have 
been either shot or stabbed in his 
side, probably the latter, as large 

outs of clotted and coagulated 
na clung to his clothes, and the 
ground appeared to be stained with 
it. He endeavoured to speak, and 
a feeble groan again escaped from 
his quivering and pallid lips. L in- 
wardly breathed a prayer for his 
safety; he opened his glaring and 
fixed eyes, and cast upon me a look 
that can never be erased from my 
memory. He grasped my hand—the 
blood gushed out in torrents from 
his side—he shivered all over—lhis 
limbs stretched out—and with his 
eyes wide open, and as I thonght 
fixed upou me—he expired. 

I was not certain of the moment 
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when his soul winged its flight to 
other realms; but 1 felt his limbs 
stiffening, and the tighter grasp with 
which his hand compressed mine, 
and it was only then that | began 
to think of the horrors of my situ: \- 
tion, which was, indeed, no desira- 
ble one. I was here alone at mid- 
night—a dead manin my arms— 
murdered, or one that had committed 
suicide, which would be equally 
dangerous to me—my clothes were 
stained wich his blood. What must 
be the consequence if I were found 
here? 1 could assign no reason for 
my being at such a a place at such an 
unseasonable time, and the real 
truth would be treated as a weak 
and paltry excuse. All these, and 
athousand other terrifying thoughts, 
crowded upon my mind. How was 
| to act? IL began to fancy I was 
in a dream, for every thing hap- 
pened in such quick succession that 
{ could not believe it was reality, 
and | began to rouse up the energies 
of my mind to. shi ae off those 
strange and troubled phantasies. 
But the truth soon flashed upon me, 
and I hastened to escape a envi- 
roning perils. 

1 now fancied | heard footsteps 
approaching, and the suppressed 
voices of men in conversation. | 
listened in breathless terror. I be- 
gan to think myself disordered, but 
they approi ached nearer and nearer, 
ani I just distinguished their forms. 

“We will bury him in the brook,” 
said the first, “no one will look for 
him there.”’ 

“ Fool,’ said the other, “ it were 
a useless piece of trouble, his blood 
will betray us, it must already have 
deeply marked the grass: better 
leave him to rot here, he will not 
soon be found, and if he is, who 
will suspect us ?” 

“No, no; we will bury him ; trust 
me thou art much the greater fool. 
Dost thou not already hear the pat- 
tering of the rain upon the leaves of 
the trees, that will speedily erase 
all traces of the blood.” 

“True, true; I did not think of 
that. We must then. Have you 
brought the spade 7” 

** Ave, here it is.”’ 

“ Then to business. Fetch the body 
bere, ‘tis at the foot of yonder oak.’ 


I sprung up as the ruflian ad- 





vanced, and endeavoured to escape— 
he seized me—I dashed him aside— 
the other now came up, and I was 
soon overpowered. ‘ Shall I de- 
spatch him,” said one of the rufhans 
to his companion, keeping his knee 
on my throat; ** dead men will tell 
no tales ;” and so saying he pulled 
outa short knife. ‘ No, no, help 
me to bind hin—something strikes 
me—be quick, ” They bound me 
hand and foot, and retired to a little 
distance. The man who spoke last 
imparted something to his comrade, 
who, pondering a moment, burst 
into a terrible laugh. ‘ Excellent! 
by G—!” he exclaimed, * thy wit 
will save thee from the halter yet, 
but let us about it immediately, not 
a second must be lost.’ During this 
conversation my heart beat strange lv 
quick, and the cold drops of sweat 
sat thickly on my brow. I saw one 
of them take something from his 
pocket, and doubted not but my fate 
was now determined—I closed my 
eyes, uttered a short prayer, and 
thought myself prepared for death. 
They began to search my pockets ; 
I assured them that I had not a 
farthing. This they did not seem 
to believe. The ‘vy searched, and, ap- 
parently satisfied, de parted. 


This appeared very extraordinary 


to me. Why did they leave me 


thus? perhaps to perish for want of 


food. All roads or dwellings were 
at too great a distance for my cries 
to be heard, and the place was seldom 
visited. The storm now began to 
rage, and I lay the unsheltered vic- 
tim of its fury. The rain descended 
in torrents, and I heard the deep 
voice of the thunder muttering 
threats atme. The lightning blazed 
down in dazzling and continual 
flashes, and made the scene more 
horrible by rendering it more per- 
ceptible. My clothes were soon 
drenched through, and I began to 
feel extremely chill and cold, not- 
withstanding the warmth of the 
weather ; the damp ground imparted 
its yenetrating moisture to my frame, 
aa my limbs became numbed by 
the tightness of my bonds. In spite 
of all this I fell into a kind of doze, 

which was filled with the most terrific 
visions. I thought I had groped my 
way intoa fr ightful valley, where the 
ost impenet trable darkness reigned, 
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and where nought was heard but the 
screaming of the wild bird secking 
its prey, and the howl of the gaunt 
hungry wolf. 1 heard a groan be- 
hind me, I turned to look, a cloud 
burst open, ‘and a pale beam of the 
moon shot down upon the face of 
the murdered man—it was terrible— 
his eyes were open, but fixed and 
stoney, and his countenance was 
livid and corrupt. I turned away 
in horror, and endeavoured to es- 
cape—my footsteps slipped, and I 
fell headlong downa steep precipice. 
Every limb seemed to have suflered 
dislocation, and yet I could not die. 
My dream now took a different turn: 
methought a legion of skeletons 
sprung up beside me, the glare of 
their torches danced before my eves; 
they raised me unresisting in their 
bony arms, and bore me on a steed 
as pale and terrible as themselves 
over wastes and moors, which no- 
thing but imagination can conceive, 
and at last dropped me into a cave 
of inconceivable vepth; then I seem- 
ed to lose all recollection—my brain 
began to whirl round, and I fainted. 

When I recovered, it was long 
ere I could muster up sufficient re- 
collection to trace all these horrors 
to their source, and to conceive where 
I was. I perceived Iwas in a low 
damp vault, or what 1 then took 
for a vault, which was only illumi- 
ned by a feeble lamp that burnt 
on the floor, and just served to ren- 
der darkness visible. A small mat- 
tress was thrown in one corner, and 
a little straw was scattered up and 
down the apartment. [endeavoured 
to raise myself up, but I was so 
weak that 1 could not stir. I felta 
burning at my throat. I strove to 
speak—my suffocated voice sounded 
like a hollow rattle. I sought to 
move my limbs, but they refused 
their office. I concluded I was 
dying. The dizziness again came 
upon me—all objects danced before 
my swimming eyes. I rejoiced that 
death would soon put an end to my 
pains—my sight became darkened, 
and I relapsed into a torpid insensi- 
bility. 

A dreadful fever had seized me, 
caused by the damp which my frame 
had imbibed from the chilling mois- 
ture of my clothes, and the damp- 
ness of the wet carth. My suffer- 


ings were terrible—my mouth had 
become parched and dry, and I was 
tormented with an unceasing thirst 
which I could not allay; my limbs 
were dreadfully emaciated, and | was 
worn almest to.a skeleton. But the 
natural firmness and vigour of my 
constitution overcame al! these dan- 
gers, and in about three weeks | 
was sufficiently recovered to inquire 
into my present situation. 

I had been removed to a better 
apartment, and the first person | 
remember seeing wasan aged woman 
of novery mild aspect. I asked her 
in a feeble voice how I came there. 
To this she replied by shaking her 
head, and, putting her finger to her 
mouth, motioned me to keep silence, 
This, however, I felt no inclination 
to obey, and again demanded from 
her wherelI was. “InS prison, 
you know well enongh,” she re. 

lied.—* Why, in the name of 
leaven,”’ said I, in astonishment. 
** Come,”’ said she, “this will not 
serve your turn; mayhap you wish 
to persuade the long-wigs as Will of 
the Moors did, that shot the Shrop- 
shire man, that you’re beside yersel. 
Trust me, it won’t go down wi’ met 
ye may pass off your jokes on them, 
but the de’il a bit will I believe ye.” 
—‘* Woman,” said I sternly, for I 
was greatly enraged, * why am I 
here ?”"—* Why then,”’ said she, in 
the soothing voice of a nurse to its 
charge, and which provoked me 
excessively, * merely for making 
the cauld iron and rich Allan Haw- 
beck’s ribs acquainted in the green 
dell of Libberton, and for which ye 
will have the pleasure o’ wearing a 
hempen stock to your neck, and 
eutting a caper upon nothing.”— 
** Who, who are my accusers, my 
good woman,” said I, trembling with 
rage and astonishment, ‘ tell me in 
pity, who could.”—* His two ser- 
vats,” returned she, “ and their 
evidence seems clear enough; I am 
afraid it will go hard wi’ ye; had 
ye not grappit the man’s throat sae 
ard, ye might hae had some 
chance.’’—** Oh! Heavens,” I ex- 
claimed, ‘the light flashes upon 
my soul; the treacherous, damnable, 
deceitful villains ; I now too well 
understand the meaning of their 
cursed device; their hell-born ma- 
chinations have taken effect, their 
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lots have too well succeeded, and I, 
ynnocentas the unborn babe, shall fall 
a victim to their artifices.” I sunk 
back upon my pillow, and, over- 
whelmed by a flood of conflicting 
emotions, at last fell asleep. 

My situation was, indeed, a 
wretched one. Upon farther exami- 
nation into my case I learnt that 
apocket book, containing notes to 
some value, had. been found in my 
clothes when I was taken by the 
servants, who, I had no doubt, were 
the murderers; and that every circum- 
stance concurred to prove me guilty. 
1 knew not what plan to pursue ; 
my thoughts were terrible. I was 
branded with the name of murderer, 
‘por had L any means of casting off 
the imputation levelled against me. 
I must suffer as a culprit, detested 
and abhorred —I must die as a 
murderer, despised and execrated. 

I could not bear to think—and as 
1 had no friend to whose faithful 
bosom I might trust my secret 
griefs, no one who might pour the 
oil of comfort into my bleeding 
wounds, | was truly miserable. M 
story was treated, as I expected it 
would be, as an improbable fiction ; 
and all to whoun J related it laughed 
atine, and bade me choose a better 
lie, if I hoped to come off with suc- 
cess. This was what I expected, 
and I repined not, but I felt it 
deeply ; the bolt had struck my 
heart; [ found myself an outcast, 
a despised and miserable being, and 
I gave myself up to despair. My 
person became squallid and hag- 
gard, and I was reduced almost toa 
skeleton. 

{ had been in prison near six 
weeks, and the assizes drew on apace, 
when an adventure happened which 
drew me back to humanity. I was 
somewhat. pleased with the attention 
Which one young man, whose name 


[ understood to be Howard, paid te. 


my woes, and who essayed as much 
as in him lay to calm my perturbed 
spirits. In this: he succeeded, and 
in his company alone I was easy. 
He believed my dark and mysteri- 
ous tale, and gave me his sincerest 
advice upon it. There was a some- 
thing in him, too, which reminded 
me of past time—of Helen and hap- 
piness; and there was so. strong 
a resemblance of feature between 
Eur, Mag. Nov. 1823. 
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them, though he was much darker 
than her, that, had I not known for 
certain that sach a being never ex- 
isted, 1 should have concluded at 
once that he was her brother. The 
attentions of this young man res- 
tored me to myself, and the ex- 
ertions he made in my behalf gave 
me hopes that my case was not en- 
tirely without hope. 

His little tale was soon told—in a 
fit of passion he had struck a cruel 
master, who had imprisoned him for 
an attack upon his wife. There was 
something about him which con- 
vinced me of the truth of what he 
asserted : indeed, from my own pe- 
culiar circumstances, I was inclined 
to give credit to many tales narrated 
to me by the prisoners, which were 
scarcely plausible. 

The time approached ; and, sup+ 
ported by Howard, I endeavoured 
to arouse all the energies of my 
mind for this great trial. [I am in- 
nocent, I inwardly exclaimed, and 
my innocence shal stand by me in 
my need. The blood of the innocent 
shall assuredly call down the venge- 
ance of God on his persecutors, But 
then the thought that drove me back 
again to the verge of frenzy was, 
that my good fame was for ever 
blasted ; my hopes, my life, every 
thing nipped in the bud. I was de- 
solate—I was a murderer. Oh, 
(iod! the tears are scalding my 
cheeks at the horrid recollection. 
it arrived; and | was to hear my 
doom. It was proved that Allan 
Hawberk, having been absent at the 
rent time on a tour to the Isle of 
Wight, had that evening been col- 
leeting his rents. His servants were’ 
to bring his horse, so they affirmed, 
to the end of the lane which fronted! 
Hyndham -Lodge, he had some or- 
ders to give them, which, he’ said, 
must be performed that evening ; 
they were seen waiting with the horse 
by several passers-by. ‘They further 
deposed, that hearing a voice crying 
murder in the fields, they had hast- 
ened there, and, following the noise, 
found me engaged in rifling the 
body. The situation, my absence 
from home, the pocket-book, which 
contained most of the rent-money, 
my blood-stained clothes, were all 
material evidences against me. 

To all this I had to plead 
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my simple and artless, tale; but the 
boldness of my accusers, who, un- 
blushingly confronted me, triumph- 
ed, an i was disregarded. My 
former good character. was taken 
into consideration, but then it was 
well known what an unhappy train 
of circumstances, had reduced me, 
that my fortunes were broken. I was 
looked upon as a desperate man 
who had cast his al] upon. the stroke 
of adie. It is useless to say more— 
1 was found guilty. 

A dead stillness now prevailed all 
around. My breath began to grow 
short. The judge slowly placed on 
bis head his black cap—the eye of 
each gazer became fixed with in- 
tense emotion. He passed sentence 
upon me. I heard his‘ words, 
but I scarcely knew their import; 
they sounded like the death-bell on 
a summer's eve, My senses became 
bewildered—lI was cut deeply to the 
brain. . L endeavoured to kneel, to 
pray ; ‘my limbs forgot their office, 
every thing fled, and I was carried 
away fainting. ; 

I was now in a state which it is 
almost impossible to describe; the 
worst had happened. 1. was, sen- 
tenced—my hours were numbeved. I 
had. three days to live—horrible 
reflection; as these and other wilder 
thoughts flashed across my soul, my 
reason tottered, At one time rage 
and fury would almost choke me; I 
clashed my.chains together, foamed 
at the mouth, and endeavoured to 
dash out my brains against the wall 
of my geen ; the next moment I 
wept like an infant, and fallin 
with ,,my face upon the ground, 
seemed ready to breathe out my soul 
in the dreadful grief which agitated 


. During all this time I had not— 
seen. my friend Howard; he ad- 
vanced to me, and taking me in his 
arms shed tears ef unfeigned sorrow 
pon my face. This, 1 believe, was 


u 

what I needed most, I could not bear 
to.see him grieving thus, and sum- 
moning up every evergy I thought 
that | was able to laugh death inthe 
face. But,| was not afraid of death; 
ig waenot, death that alarmed me, it 
was the horrors that accompanied 
him. If he had come alone, 1 would 
have faced him as a man without a 
sigh or a murmur, but the circum- 
stances attending it, the eternal dis- 


grace that would be heaped on opr 
once noble woe a all combined, was 
horrible; but then I was innocent 
and there was my triumph. 

I took up a bible, and composed 
myself,—I ‘read unceasingly, and 
prayed fervently. I slept soundly 
the two first nights—the last I was 
greatly, disturbed by strange and 
confused dreams. Howard had been 
taken dreadfully ill, so that I had not 
seen him, for I was not, of course 
allowed to visit him, and this dis. 
tressed me much. I had calculated 
upon: his. assistance in this last 
struggle, and to be deprived of jt 
was a dreadful shock to me, 

The last morning was now arrived; 
it was about four o’clock. I arose, 
knelt down, and prayed; my soul 
became ee but I had much to 
enduare,;,I heard the sounds of the 
hammers employed in preparation: 
they pe ee the scaffold, and 
every stroke told to my _ heart. 
“ Why should I. be thus alarmed,” 
said I, ‘ L-have nothing to fear; a 
few hours and all will be over with 
me—I will not think.” 

I became tranquil,—nay, almost 
happy, and I heard the entry of the 
jailor with pleasure. He entered, 

ut not alone; a zealous divine came 
with him, and we joined together in 
the sincerest offerings of prayer. 
The jailor now onde off my irons, 
and with his assistance, for I was 
become extremely weak, I was re- 
moved to another apartment. 

My .mind had acquired a sub- 
limity, which raised it above the 
oe ofearth, and I had almost 

vrgotten my situation. Another 
keeper entered, leading in Howard, 
who could. scarcely totter along, 
and whe fell an almost senseless 
burden into my arms. I kissed his 
feverish and hectic cheek, and press- 
ed him closely to my bosom. All 
around were deeply affected. How- 
ard spoke much, bat faintly ; and 
demanded, with an almost intense 
anxiety, how I felt: I assured him 
LI was quite prepared, and smiling, 
told him it was now my turn to play 
the comforter. ‘“ We shall meet 
again very shortly,” said he, “I! 
feel, I know I shall not live long— 
nay, give nie no hopes—I do not 
wish forthem. We shall meet where 
we shall be happy, I have no desire 
to live.” —*Do not say so, Howard, 
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ou have, I trust, many, many 
bappy blessed years to enjoy, and 
may you ever be—.”—* Think, for 
Heaven's sake, of yourself,” said he; 
« recollect.”” — ** Dear Howard,” 
said I, “ - know my love for Helen 
p-—, and also her habitation. Here 
isa lock of her hair, take it to her. 
| did think to have died with it 
upon my heart, but—’’—* Then 
rou do not renounce her for ever,” 
said Howard, hastily. ‘ Oh! no,” 
said I, ** I love her yet as tenderly 
as ever.” Howard Sone anxiously 
forward; he whispered a word into 
my ear, and F became as a statue. 

“Thoucanst not be Helen!” I ex- 
claimed. * Tam! Iam! my dear— 
my a Charles.”” — “ Oh, 
Heavens! Yhis is too much—so un- 
expected.”’—** You do not hate me, 
Charles ?”’—** Hate thee, thou be- 
loved girl—Oh! to meet thee thus ; 
thy sacrifice—generous self-devoted 
being, a life devoted to thy service 
could not repay thee.’’— ‘* Oh! 
Charles, we must part a little, little 
while, and we shall be reunited. 
May God bless you, and support 
you in your need.” And as she 
spoke she fainted, with her arms 
twined round my neck; [| gently un- 
clasped them, and kissing her pale 
cold cheek, and exclaiming, * ’tis 
better we part thus,” I delivered 
her to the weeping jailor, for all 
were considerably affected by the 
scene they had just witnessed, and 
he carried her away. 

A torrent of new emotions now 
gushed to my heart, and I was be- 
wildered by their conflicting influ- 
ence. I assigned to myself different 
reasons for Felen’s conduct, but | 
could not develope the mystery 
which seemed to enshroud it. Helen 
a servant—strike her master—in 

goal—improbable,’ nay, im- 
possible. Often was 1 tempted to 
doubt the reality of every thing 
around me, and I began to think 
myself the sport of some delusion. 

The. time had slipped’ on, my 
sand was nearly run out, and the 
clergyman begged me to think ‘of 
my future state. I continued 
with him in prayer till the moment 
when I was summoned by the jailor 


for the dread ordeal. 1 cast a last 
oo of bitter agony on every 
thing around, and bade him lead 


on. 
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I through the door, and 
beheld the vast assemblage before 
me. I shuddered dreadfully—the 
use of my limbs again forsook me— 
and, had it not n for the assist. 
ance which was timely offered me,’ 
I! should have fallen. I was placed 
in a cart, on the bottom of which 
was scattered a small bundle of 
straw, upon which I sat; the ter- 
rible equipage began to move—I. 
| come timorously around—it was a 

eautiful morning, but all seemed 
black and dark to me. There wasa 
mixed expression sat upon the faces 
of the tecealtaaen das i it was) a® 
stern pity, a fierce regret, mingling’ 
with somewhat of liorror. They: 
seemed to loathe, and yet longed 
to glut themselves with the spec- 
tacle. Kindly glances of pity were 
sometimes interchanged, ‘and a sigh 
and a sorrowing exclamation were 
occasionally uttered in my behalf. 
There was a dead weight upon m 
heart, and I felt very sick; a thie 
damp sat upon my brow, and all my 
limbs felt nerveless. I drew my 
breath by gasps, and my--whole 
frame heaved with emotion. :: 

We had now arrived at the scaf- 
folding, and I was assisted to mount 
the steps, for I was much too feeble 
to have attempted it alone. Indeed 
I expected that my heart would 
burst long ere the hangman’s hand 
should put a period to my existence. 
I stood upon the boards, and cast 
my eyes around, but I could dimly 
see—all floated a confused mass 
around me—it seemed one ever- 
moving sea of human heads, that 
swelled and foamed, and rolled u 
to swallow and devour, and I shrun 
in horror. The clergyman advanced: 
he spoke, and I listened, but I knew 
not what he said—he kneeled and 

rayed, I instinctively obeyed:him, 
frat I knew not what I did; he 
raised me up. A hymn was chaunted. 
The jailor wished to bind my eyes, 
but this I could not suffer—the cord! 
was fastened round my neck—the 
clergyman recommended my soul to 
Heaven, and departed, The jailor 
delivered to me a handkerchief 'to' 
let fall when I was prepared, and’ 
left me; and it was then, and only 
then, that I became alive to the 
terrors of my situation. I was like 
one suddenly aroused from a fit of 
intoxication. I had before an idea 
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of it, but it was a bare idea, what 
did I not then undergo: if the riches 
of the universe, the wealth, honours, 
and pleasures of the world were to 
be the reward of it, they should not 
bribe me again to undergo that 
moment.. It was an age—it was 
horrible—the cord of agony was 
screwed to its tightest—the least 
move would have cracked it: it was 
insupportable. But Oh! that mo- 
ment. The handkerchief had been left 
me to let fall when I was prepared; 
and thus I was to become, in a man- 
ner, my own executioner. ‘Terrible 
thought. I half resolved to retain 
it, and let death come when it would, 
but I could not bear to wait; I mus- 
tered up all my resolution. I en- 
deavoured to take a last look, but 
my sunk and hollow eyes refused 
their office ;a]] was darkness to me: 
my tongue wasdry and close parch- 
“a to my palate. I murmured a 
prayer to + sane slowly raised 
my hand—I trembled—my breath 
stopped—my grasp unclosed—the 
handkerchief dropped—the boards 
fell ! I felt the dreadful jirk 
through my whole frame—the blood 
rushed to my head. I felt the veins 
distend terribly in my temples—my 
eyes seemed starting out of their 
sockets, and there were strong 
shooting pains in the back of my 
ears. I tried to breathe—a choaking 
sensation ensued. I became con- 
vulsed—my hands felt dreadfully 
painful. I clutched at the air—the 
convulsions increased. I thought 
the veins would burst in my brow. 
Ifelt that my eyes protruded dread- 
fully. I heaved for breath again, 
but the passage was completely ob- 
structed. I shivered all over—my 
pains became less intense—and I 
was soon insensible. 

I now began to experience feel- 
ings of a different sort—violent 
throes thrilled through my frame, 
and I felt tortures inexpressible. 
1 laboured to rise, to breathe, and 
to burst the chains which seemed to 
hold me; painful throbbings at my 
heart ensued; the blood rushin 
through my numbed and cnet 
veins was horribly — it was 
like sharp needles thrust into every 
part, and even more painful. I[ 
could rest on nothing. I thought 
I was lying on a bed of thorns, and 
I sprung up in agony. 





I had been cut down.—One of the 
villians had confessed. They had 
had a quarrel over the division of 
the booty at an inn; the landlord 
had overheard them, and instantly 
sending for am officer they were 
taken into custody. One acknowledg- 
ed his guilt, which, of course, impli. 
cated the other, who did not deny 
the charge, being overwhelmed with 
astonishment. This had not hap- 
pened at S——, but at a town about 
thirty miles distant. All had taken 
place in the middle of the night ; 
the: messenger had delayed ; he ar- 
rived just as I was turned off. | 
was cut down immediately, and 
every effort resorted to, to restore 
suspended animation. It is needless 
to say they succeeded. 

Why was I once more brought 
back to be again lost upon this sea of 
troubles; why was I not rather 
suffered to die in peace. For I may 
truly say, that the bitterness of 
death was past with me. Would] 
had been permitted to sleep for ever. 
I awoke to misery greater than 
when I jay down to sleep, and 
cursed be the hand that broke me 
from the transient slumber that would 
have brought me to happiness. 
Would that the winds and all the 
powers of Heaven had combined 
to stop the messenger in his mad 
career; had he but been a few mo- 
ments later it would have been 
suficient—I should have _ slept 
quietly in the silent tomb. 

Helen had died—she died in the 
hopes of reuniting with me. 

have sat beside her silent grave 
when the lone, bleak winds have 
whistled through the old yew tree 
that overshadows it, and have heard 

them speak like a spirit to me. I 
have culled the little pansies that 
flourish and grow upon its grass- 
green-sod. I have watched the moon- 
beam fall upon it; I have seen the 
first tints of the sun shine upon it 
for twelve years, but I have never 
yet been able to slied a tear. No 
tear has glistened in my eye since 
that fatal event; no smile has ever 
illumed my face since the moment 
when IL learnt she was dead. But 
my afflictions will soon, I hope, be 
terminated, and I am in hopes, that 
the day is not far distant when 
shall meet again with my lost love- 
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THE BLIND WIDOW'S SON. 


“ What stuff is this? Marry, a tale of love.” 


Old Play. 


“ Why did you win my virgin heart, 
Yet leave that heart to break ?” 


THERE is something in a country 
funeral peculiarly affecting. In my 
frequent journies through England 
I have never witnessed a mourning 
group, winding its sad and solemn 
‘way to the neighbouring church- 
yard, without feeling my sympathy 
awakened,and my curiosity aroused, 
to know the character and the calling 
of him or her, whose death had 
left a blank in the village circle. 
In a populous city there are so many 
things to divide our attention that 
the loss of an acquaintance is 
scarcely felt beyond the day; his 
place is quickly filled, and he is soon 
forgotten ; but it is far otherwise in 
the rustic society of a country vil- 
lage, where a few are linked to- 
gether, and, from their constant 
intercourse, often beget a friend- 
ship which is rarely to be found in 
the haunts ofthe busy town. They 
assemble at their evening clubs to 
canvass the affairs of their little 
commonwealth, or to hear the news 
of the great world ; from the cares 
of which they are happily excluded. 
They smile with good nature at each 
other’s foibles; and he that can sing 
the best song, and tell the best 
story, is placed in the chair of ho- 
nour: no one is happier than he. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that if a link dropfrom such a social 
chain it is felt asa general calamity 
by those who survive it’s loss. 

I was last autumn on a journey in 
the West of England, when I over- 
took, on a lonely bye road, a funeral, 
the appearance of which was so 
touching and romantic that I wil- 
lingly became one of the mourning 
train. The body was supported by 
four young men; and over the plain 
oak coffin were scattered the freshest 
and the sweetest blossoms of the 
season. The curate of the neigh- 
bouring village walked before the 
humble hearse: he was a tall vene- 


William and Margaret. 


rable man, and his countenance be- 
spoke an elevated cast of thought; 
“mild, pale, and penetrating,” like 
the aan of Sterne, he seemed to 
soar above the common-place occur- 
rences of life, and to fix his hope of 
happiness on the kingdom of his 
Heavenly Father. 1 soon learned 
that the deceased was a youth whose 
amiable disposition had gained him 
the love of all who knew him; and, 
in the course of my inquiries, I 
gleaned his brief story, together 
with the cause of his premature 
death, which I mean to detail when 
I have described his funeral. The 
chief mourner was the mother of 
him whose remains we followed; 
there was something inexpressibly 
touching in her mute sorrow. She 
was stone blind; and was led by 
her last surviving child, a thin 
sickly girl, who sobbed bitterly. 
The tears of the poor mother fell fast 
from her sightless eves, as she 
grasped the arm of her only prop, 
as if she feared that death wael 
snatch her also, and leave her quite 
desolate in a dark world. A group 
of young maidens, decked in white, 
with black ribbons, followed next, 
and each of them carried a basket of 
flowers to strew upon the grave. 
The old standards of the village, 
among whom I mingled, brought 
up the rear. I knew them all by 
appearance: there was the barber, 
with his brisk air, and his chin new 
shorn. The exciseman was not to 
be mistaken, with his ruby nose, 
and his official gait; nor was it dif- 
ficult to discern Mr. Boniface, who 
waddled on at the side of a tall thin 
figure, whose suit of time-worn 
sables, and mortified countenance, 
proclaimed the village doctor. A 
troop of minor characters filled the 
back ground of the picture. We 
soon halted at the church-yard, 
where the old grey-headed sexton, 
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leaning on his spade, stood ready to 
receive us. The church was a little 
gothic structure of the last century ; 
and its antiquated turret, from 
which the bell was tolling for the 
soul of the departed, was time-worn, 
and clad with ivy to the top. The 
dates on the moss-covered tomb- 
stones referred, in general, -to an 
age gone by, and to persons who 
had long since “ shuffled off this 
mortal coil,” and were now for- 
gotten. 


“The breezy call of incense breathing 
morn, 

The swallow twitt’ring from its straw- 
built shed, 

The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echo- 
ing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their 
lowly bed.” 


The interment was conducted with 
every mark of sorrow and respect. 
Indeed, I seldom witnessed a more 
affecting scene. The funeral service 
was read by the worthy curate with 
much solemnity and grace: added 
to his impressive appearance, there 
was a tremulous emotion in his 
voice, which gave the best effect to 
the beautiful and simple language 
that he uttered. The spectators 
were all affected, even to tears; ad I 
observed that the old sexton himself, 
as he heaped the clay upon the coffin, 
shared in the general sorrow; but 
the poor blind mother was the ob- 
ject of undivided pity and attention. 
She had stood beside the grave in the 
fixed posture of despair, till she 
heard the loose earth falling on the 
coffin, and the solemn words, * dust 
to dust’’ met her ear. It was then 
that “‘ the iron had entered into her 
soul;” the lethargy of sorrow dis- 
solved as a dream, and she awoke 
to the heart-rending reality of her 
desolate condition ; but, prepared as 
I might have been for the burst of 
sorrow which followed, I was both 
surprised and shocked when, with 
an energy of which I thought her 
feeble frame incapable, she flung 
herself on the yet unfinished grave, 
and raising her sightless eyes and 
her withered hands to Heaven, in 
the action of prayer, she exclaimed 
with a fearful earnestness, “* May 
the curse of God light upon you and 
your’s, Jane Merton, for robbing 
the widow of her son; may misfor- 
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tune make your home desolate, and 
disease prey upon your heart; may 
the scourge—"—but the minister of 
mercy interposed between her and 
the object of her curse before it was 
completed; he raised her gently 
from the ground, and mildly ex. 
horting her to patience, the service 
being now concluded, he led her 
away. 

It may be naturally supposed, that 
this unusual termination to the af- 
fecting ceremony, raised within me 
a strong curiosity to learn by what 
strange fatality the deceased had 
come by his death. At first I snp- 
posed, as I had heard that witches 
were common in that part of the 
country, that the young man had 
fallen a victim to a spell, and that 
Jane Merton was the weired woman 
who had supplied the wicked means, 
This, to be sure, was not a very 
predable conjecture, but on inquir 
1 found that, magic excepted, it 
did not fall very short of the truth. 
The following particulars I picked 
up here and there during my short 
stay in the village of M—. 

t seemed that the young man, 
whose interment I witnessed, was 
of a delicate constitution, and a 
melancholy turn of mind. From 
all that I could learn of him, he 
must have been one of those beings, 
all soul and sentiment, that we 
sometimes meet with, who appear to 
be formed of a finer clay, and to be 
cast in a more perfect mould than 
the every-day creatures of the world. 
He was a wonderful admirer of 
nature; and his delight was to 
wander alone in the fields to in- 
dulge his meditations. He held but 
little communication with the young 
men of the village, yet he was 
neither dark nor distant; and to 
his blind mother he was a dutifal 
and affectionate son. But he seemed 
to derive his chief pleasure from his 
lonely musings; perhaps, from the 
consciousness that he could find no 
kindred spirit to participate in his 
feelings. At this period the only 
daughter of Major Merton, a gen- 
tleman of considerable wealth in the 
neighbourhood, having finished her 
education at a fashionable board- 
ing-school, returned home. Nature 
had made her a very lovely young 
woman ; but she was vain, fond of 
conquest, and pussessed very little 
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feeling. It is true she could weep 
at a pathetic story, and she was 
yever at a loss for a pretty senti- 
ment; but the current of her mind 
ran cold, although an occasional 
sun-beam might seem to light its 
surface. In an unlucky hour her 
beauty caught the eye of the too 
sensitive boy, and he stood mutely 
azing at her as she passed him in 
ie father’s carriage ; he had never 
seen such loveliness before. She 
rose to‘his sight like the beautiful 
creation of a blissful dream; the 
realized vision of his brightest ima- 
ginings. He had long sighed for 
an object to which he could turn 
with confidence, and breathe the 
hopes and wishes, the fancies and 
conceptions, with which his soul 
was teeming, and here he fancied 


he had found that being. The_ 


difference of wealth and station 
never once occurred ; or, if it did, it 
melted away before the fervour of 
his hopes. His spirit seemed to re- 
ceive a new impulse: he became 
more active and less abstracted ; 
the tide of his thoughts no longer 
spread itself over the face of nature, 
te wander unconfined amid its 
boundless beauties; it narrowed at 
once and directed its course to one 
object. He haunted Major Merton's 
grounds from morning till night, 
and returned too happy to have 
snatched a passing glance at the 
form of his beloved. The young 
lady, like most young ladies, was 
net slow in remarking the conquest 
she had made ;and although her 
ambition suggested that her lover 
was neither rich nor noble, her 
vanity was gratified by the mute 
homage of her lowly swain. There 
was something she thought delight- 
fully romantic in the matter, and 
she resolved, pour passer le temps, 
to favour his addrésses. She was 
deeply read in novels and romances; 
not the compositions of this de- 
scription of the present day, in 
which good sense and propriety are 
in general to be found, but the 
loose productions of the French 
school, which too often find their 
way into fashionable ‘seminaries. 
Her maid, too, who shared her entire 
confidence, was no stranger to in- 
trigue. The affair was conducted 
with all ‘imaginable secrecy and 
caution. The usual means were re- 


sorted to; a note was dropped, and 
an assignation appointed. But who 
can paint the raptures of the happy 
lover, when, trembling, confused, 
and unable to articulate, he stood 
before the object of his love? In 
short, the poor youth became the 
dupe to his credulity, and gave up 
his entire soul to a passion the most 
delicate and refined. The artful 
girl, with the aid of her worthless 
confidant, left no means untried to 
effect her purpose. She soon ob- 
served that her rustic lover was a 
perfect child of nature, a creature of 
sentiment and feeling ; and she 
framed her discourse to suit with 
the turn of his mind. The beauties 
and the wonders of nature presented 
an ample field, and her education 
afforded her the means of discours- 
ing to advantage on these matters, 
When thus engaged how eagerly 
would the unenlightened boy “ de- 


vour her discourse,” how fondly 
drink 


“ The dear, delicious poison of her 
tongue.” 


At first he was timid, shy, and 
difident; but he gradually became 
tender, impassioned and eloquent; 
yet still, in all his words and actions, 
with the pure feeling inseparable 
from true love, he preserved the 
most perfect respect towards the ob- 
ject of his passion. He viewed her 
as a being of a pure and exalted 
nature, a bright intellectual spirit, 
in the light of whose presence it was 
bliss to stand; the music of whose 
voice it was rapture to hear. A 
grove on her father’s grounds was 
the happy place where they met; 
and here, one evening, the enamour- 
ed youth ventured to give vent to 
his full heart, in a free confession 
of the passion that swayed his every 
thought, and gave life and vigour 
to his mounting hopes. The young 
lady appeared surprised and offend- 
ed, she blushed and bit her lips; 
and then, with a heartless levity, 
she laughed in his face, and asked 
him, if he could really suppose that 
her condescension was ever meant to 
have such a tendency? She then 
desired him, since his presumption 
had led him so far, never more to 
think of meeting her again; and 
with the air of offended dignity 
left him and returned to her home. 
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The unhappy young man could 
scarcely credit his hearing; he ap- 
ared lost and bewildered ; his 
eet seemed to sink within him, 
and a cold chill shot through his 
frame; he flung himself on the 
damp earth, where he lay in a state 
of insensibility till long after mid- 
night, when he arose in a cold 
shiver, and, rather from habit than 
choice, he returned to his mother’s 
dwelling, 
‘In hopeless, helpless, brokenness of 
heart.” 


A fever of the brain was the im- 
mediate consequence of his damp 
bed, and the excess of his feelings ; 
and, in his ravings, the frequent 
repetition of the name of his fair 
destroyer, but too well disclosed 
the cause of his disorder. In this 
state he continued for some time, 
till the fever gradually abated, and 
he sunk into a calm; but, though 
nature had conquered the disease, 
the poison of despair was not to be 
eradicated. In time he left his bed, 
and he once more wandered in the 
fields, but it was clear that his 
reason was impaired; he no longer 
stood to contemplate the Heavens, 
« Like some entranced and visionary 

seer.” 


Nor would he stoop, as he was wont 


LINES TO A KITTEN. 


to do, and pluck the wild blossoms 
that sprung up in his path, to ad. 
mire the minutenes of their beauty. 
Pale, wasted, and woe-begone, hye 
strayed from place to aiken ap- 
parently unconscious that the sun 
was beaming in the sky, the flowers 
blooming in his way, and the birds 
singing around him. It was feared, 
while he continued in this state 
that he would have attempted sui. 
cide, and some of the young men of 
the village agreed in turn to watch 
him at a distance; but although he 
had witnessed the total wreck of his 
fondest hopes; though life to him 
was a cheerless blank, and death 
the only _— he could hope and 
pray for, his spirit was too weak 
to contemplate self-destruction ; in. 
deed he was hastening to the grave 
in @ way as certain, though less 
speedy. The essence of life ap. 
pate to evaporate by degrees from 
is wasted body, till at last a single 
sigh would seem to be sufficient to 
dissolve the union; and so it was, 
One calm evening he lay down on 
the fatal spot where he last saw 
the object of his unhappy passion, 
and, with his arms folded across his 
breast, he breathed his last, as he 

faintly articulated her name. 
G. L. A. 


Tuou little furry, sleek, and frisking thing, 
Emblem of idleness, and harmless glee ; 
How do thy antic tricks, and wanton spring, 
Mock the grave cares which my companions be! 
And if thy sports provoke a transient smile, 
Thou in pert whisker'd gravity dost stand, 
As if to mock me still—and then awhile, 
As thine unfetter’d humour may command, 
In giddy involutions, for thy tail 
Thou mak’st a chace, which aptly may pourtray 
The type of those strange eddies that assail, 
On life’s wide stream, man’s ever restless way. 
How swift, how supple, how diversely wild 
These movements which thy sportiveness essays! 
How full of grace! for thou art Nature’s child, 
And by ber easy gift thou hast such ways. 
Those eyes of new-born wonder seem to speak, 
Those pretty velvet feet, where, hidden, grows 
The treacherous claw, remind of beauty’s cheek, 
Which oft in smiles a sting insidious throws. 
Thus dost thou prompt variety of thought 
All thoughtless as thou art, and aid’st the Muse, 
Amusing pet, that mew’st a strain untaught ; 
Long then, instructive trifler, may’st thou use 
In full content thy moderate desire, 


To feast on milk, and play beside the fire. 





Miavane.—From Ossian’s Berrathon. 


MINVANE., 


From Ossian’s Berrathon. 


Wuo from Morven’s rocky steep, 
So sweetly blushing and so fair, 
Bends gazing on the rolling deep, 
'Tis Morni’s lovely daughter there. 
The youth in all their arms appear, 
But where is Ryno’s beamy spear. 


Our tearfal eyes and looks of woe 
Confirm’d too soon her boding fears ; 
inform'd her that her Ryno low 
Would brave no more the strife of spears; 
That pale on clouds the hero flew, 
Her heart's fond choice and lover true. 


Ye pitying chiefs of Morven’s land, 

And is the son of Fingal slain? 
*Twas no mean foe, or feeble hand 

That stretch’d my Ryno on the plain! 
My Ryno, my belov’d is gone, 
And I am in the world alone. 


Ye winds that lift my dark-brown hair, 
And waft my sorrows o’er the sea ; 

Not long these griefs and sighs ye bear, 
For I must soon with Ryno be. 

With Ryno sleep, with Ryno dream, 

Qn clouds beyond your changeful stream. 


The day may close, the chase be o'er, 
The feast of shells again be spread ; 
But Ryno joins the feast no more, 
He slumbers in the aarrow bed. 
The chase, the feast, or Morven’'s foes, 
No more awake my love's repose. 


Where are thy dogs,. thy massy shield, 
And where is now thy shining bow ; 
The sword that glitter'd o’er the field, 
And spear that laid the mighty low. 
Their blaze was heaven’s descending fire, 
The feeble quake—the bold admire. 


Within yon vessel’s bosom d 

All gory and confus’d they lie, 
.dn ales new their terrors sleep ; 

Their music’s ceas'd, their splendours die. 
Death’s narrow hall is dark and drear, 
Where Ryno rests no arms appear. 


When will the morning come and say, 
“ Arise, thou King of Spears arise, 
The hunters are abroad to-day, 
The consgjous hind affrighted flies. 
The echoing@ills the shouts prolong, 
Arise and join the joyful throng.” 
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Minvane.—From Ossian'’s Berrathon. 


Away thou fair-hair’d smiling morn, 
In clouds conceal thy glittering head, 
Nor hunter's shout, nor echoing horn, 
Can wake the darkly-dwelling dead. 
The warrior sleeps in death's cold gloom, 
The hinds are bounding o’er his-tomb. 


Come night, thy heaviest shadows spread, 
And cast ynwonted darkness round ; 
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Minvane seeks the silent bed 

Where her lov’d Ryno sleeps profound. 
I'll softly steal to thy repose, 
And there, my love, forget my woes. 


Bright eyes shall weep, and Selma’s fair, 


With sorrowin 


hearts, shall seek for me; 


Invite me back, their joys to share, 
With songs and softest melody. 
Sweet maids, in vain ye pour the lay, 

I sleep with Ryno far away. 


COENOBIUM ATTICUM; OR, 


Tuer shades of character in in- 
dividuals are very commonly con- 
founded by the superficial observa- 
tion which men nee on each 
other, and are sometimes, indeed, 
so intimately blended by the hand 
of nature, as to escape the scrutiny 
of the most discerning. To dis- 
tinguish and define these is, there- 
fore, an amusing occupation ; and it 
is from this we learn, how wmate- 
rially the harmony and fair propor- 
tions of society spring from the 
endless variety of tastes and modes 
of thought. Nothing is more gra- 
tifying to a reflecting mind than to 
see a company composed of men of 
different ages, habits, pursuits, and 
education, concentred in one focus 
of radiation, and all employed in 
imparting light to each other, and 
eliciting, every mement, new sparks 
of thought and sentiment. Uni- 
versal as is this diversity of opinion, 
it isnot in any prevince more con- 
spicuous than in literature ; and the 
effect produced from its combination 
with this, is at once the most curi- 
ous and amusing. As I have come 
to the conclusion, that there is‘no 
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standard of natural beauty in the 
female countenance, so nothing is 
more true than the general absence 
of any definite standard in the ad- 
judication-of intellectual merit. It 
is this beautiful admixture of the 
varied colours of sentiment, blended 
in all the pleasing forms of light 
and shade, dns produces the shining 
rainbow we so often admire in the 
moral firmament. 

I reside at one of the two largest 
towns in'the county of Lancaster, 
and ........+. am a member ofa 
society, established equally for the 
cultivation of the belles lettres, and 
the promotion of friendly feeling, 
which is diversified with so great a 
profusion of the variety I allude to, 
that it cannot fail to shine with 
harmonised and heightened lustre, 
when its rays are transferred to the 
European Magazine. It is a maxim 
with the writer, that, as there is a 
mixture of good and evil in the 
composition of every man, so every 
character contains distinct propor- 
tionggof sense and absurdity, and 
nei is, at all times, to be con- 
fidently pronounced sapient, or ridi- 
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culous. It is from the predominance 
only of the one or the other feature, 
on particular occasions, and called 
forth by particular accidents, that 
each enlies its Ave of firmness or 
imbecility: and the same person 
may at one time appear the most 
silly, and at another, under new cir- 
cumstances, the most penetrating and 
sensible of men. These observations 
are intended to establish a conclu- 
sion which seems naturally enough 
to flow from them, that the eccentrici- 
ties, and even the vaccilations of hu- 
man intellect, are not always to be 
brought forward to the disparage- 
ment of genius. On any one point 
- jt is surprising to see what a con- 
trariety of opinions will be evinced 
in the society in a nor can 
this discrepancy be tolerably con- 
ceived or accounted for, till the 
reader has been presented with the 
characters of the most leading per- 
sonages. 

Topsey deserves to occupy the 
first place, not less from the claim 
to precedence involved in his digni- 
fied cognomen, than from the supe- 
riority in years which he possesses 
over the rest of the company; having 
arrived at the sixty-third winter 
happily destined to sprinkle its 
frosts over his head without any 
diminution of the playfulness of his 
mind, or any material exhaustion of 
a constitution repeatedly subject to 
the attacks of the jolly god. He is 
descended from a race of ancestors, 
who by lineage, were all of them 
three-bottle men, a circumstance 
which discredits any account of the 
mischiefs of bacchanalianism, since 
his grandfather, he asserts, enjoyed 
sound health (though tipsey every 
night) to his eightieth year; and 
his father spun out his last twenty, 
with good ale alone, up to the age 
of ninety. The current of their wit, 
however, flowed in a clear stream 
through their veins to his, unpolluted 
with the taint of Port or Hock; and 
he is at this moment one of the most 
clever and sprightly men that ever 
drank a glass of wine. For wine, 
it is well known, is a prime refiner 
of the bolder thoughts, and a known 
stimulant of aspiring genius; and 
who cannot tell of the praises that 


poets and orators have * = 
t 


st from the earliest times, 
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venerable antiquity of the custom 
still extant, of bathing in annual 
libations the Laurels awarded to the 
chief son of Phebus. Habit has 
enabled Fopsey to dispose of large 
stimulating draughts, without en- 
trenching on the clearness of his 
wit ; oad he never was known to 
verify the appellation he bears, or 
make it an echo to the sense, by a 
downright prostration at the shrine 
of Bacchus. Though originally of 
= family, he was unfortunate in 

is early career of business, and does 
not, therefore, partake constantly of 
life’s luxuries; but the cheerfulness 
of his temper blunts the edge of dis- 
pea and an attentive land- 
lady, and a circle of indulgent 
friends, supply to him the usual 
comforts of wife and family. His 
conversation is remarkable for a 
plenitude of anecdote on every sub- 
ject, a store of collected informa- 
tion about men and manners, and 
the universality it displays of ele- 
mentary knowledge. His favourite 
topic of discourse is the “ Riots of 
Eighty,” and the composition which 
he prefers to all others, and exalts, 
in his enthusiasm, above Homer's 
lliad itself, is Burns’s “ Tam 
O’ Shanter.”’ He is very pertinacious 
in the opinion he forms: nothing 
can persuade him to think but that 
Wilkes was a fool, or allow that 
Sir William Draper's Letters are 
inferior to those of Junius. In 
conclusion, he never entered a com- 
pany which he did not inspirit by 
his vivacity, please by his wit, and 
conciliate by his goodnature. He 
has, reader, but one fault in the 
critic’s eye; he is fond of rum and 
water. 

The next is a youthful puritan, 
whose name is Dervise, grave and 
stately as the dons of the sixteenth 
century, who is not one half the 
age of the last personage, but who 
has a face twice as long, and an eye 
twice as deep. He possesses*good 
sense, and indulges a little in con- 
versation ; but, like the polar atmos- 
oo he freezes every thing which 

e touches by the caution in which 
he enshrouds himself, and the half 
measured opinion with which he re- 
o~ it. In literary acquirements 
iis chief fort lies in mathematics 
and chemistry, though he makes- 
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pretensions, perhaps not wholl 
roundless, to an acquaintance wit 
tters and science in general. His 
distinguishing characteristic is that 
of banishing all passion and fervour 
from discourse, of calculating coldl 
the good qualities of a work which 
you condemn, and the defects of a 
composition which extorts the tri- 
bute of your unqualified admiration. 
By thus modifying the merits and 
demerits of every character, and 
of every subject, he obtains the 
reputation of a most discreet per- 
son; and by the solemnity of his 
countenance and voice, and his 
usual silence, imposes on the world 
an idea of his great experience. [It 
must be said, however, that his 
moral aphorisms are very stale, and 
his ethical notions of fitness and 
propriety quite common-place. 
he: nature of such a man’s mind 
excludes the possibility of his form- 
ing a passionate attachment for any 
ae object: yet it may not 
amiss to mention, that he too has 
his prejudices, which are evinced 
when he acknowledges, that if any 
production of man deserves praise 
more than another, the Letters of 
Junius,which I have had occasion to 
name, leave all other human com- 
a, in any language far be- 
ind them. 

I shall now allude to a person 
who. is not without his value in the 
society, but presents, perhaps, a 
more ridiculous figure than any 
other member. His name is Car- 
TILAGE: his figure long and thin, 
his address uncouth, and his face 
saintly, and as straight as one of 
his own busts of plaster of Paris. 
He is the most legitimate pedant 
since the reign of Dr. Johnson, not, 
indeed, from extent or profundity of 
acquirements like his, but from talk- 
ing with a loud and overbearing 
voice, composing every colloquial 
sentence as though dictating for 
the press, incessantly recurring to 
topics of science, of which he knows 
little, and running over the whole 
gamut of technical phraseology. It 
may be wondered what can consti- 
tute ‘the. value | assigned him; but 
the fact is, he can reiterate the sen- 
timents he has borrowed from some 
newly-read book with tolerable pre- 
cision, and discourse with heart- 
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burning eloquence on an excoriated 
ceili, on blood-shot eye. Re. 

rt, however, says, that once, on 
aying = a living rat, in the 
course of an anatomical lecture 
which he was giving the society, 
when I was absent, he took up a 
nerve by mistake, instead of the 
femoral artery, by which be put the 
unoffending animal into the most 
exquisite torture. Scandal Says 
many things. I say nothing. 

His acquaintance with polite lite- 
rature is very confined, and the au- 
thers who are in his good graces 
are too few to enable him to form a 
diversified choice; but I deciare to 

ou, gentle reader, as a secret, that 
one day told me very solemnly, 
amd without a smile, that for his 
yart, on mature reflection, hethought 
omer and Virgil were the finest 
poets in the world ! 

But I have dwelt long enough oo 
the dry and barren wastes of pedan- 
try, and go to refresh my mind with 
the contemplation of a personage, 
in every respect the most attracting 
inthe company. His name is Dai- 
RYMPLE: so the recording hand of 
story vouchsafes to convey to pos- 
terity the character of a. man who 
comprises wit, learning, and good 
humour. Spirit of exalted mould! 
let me do justice to thy talents, and 
thy virtues ; and tell the world, that 
if knowledge and worth of an ex- 
alted character, could have put for- 
tune in thy power, and placed suc- 
cess at thy feet, thon wouldst have 
been great and happy. He is now 
in the very prime and vigour of 
manhood, with a mighty, yet play- 
ful mind, (like the lion dandling 
the creature it could destroy) and 
with a body grown up. to that 
plenitude of animal strength, which 
two years more will begin to en- 
cumber with the failings of declining 
life. In the earlier part of his ex- 
istence his fortunes were erratic, and 
his. destinies long unfixed ; till fo- 
reign hospitalty moored the vessel 
of his fate; and love bowed down 
the colours which before bad floated 
toevery gale. He is since become 
a resident within the precincts of 
the society, and indulges in moderate 
competence, his propensity to lite- 
rary amusements. He has derived 
fro ture a fertile vein of plea 
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santry, chastened by the most re- 
fined and delightful humour. His 
early ac uaintance with various life 
has supplied him with a diversity of 
information, an extensive acquaint- 
ance with books, and a happy 

mptitude of classical illustra- 
tion. He is, in short, a complete 
literary man. He has added much 
to the current literature of his coun- 
try by his services to the conductors 
of occasional publications, not to 
name his private poetical effusions, 
and a volume compiled of his writ- 
ings, on a plan which, if it ever 
be adopted, must at once edify 
and amuse the public. In the Ce- 
nobium he is distinguished by a 
clear and forcible expression of his 
sentiments, and in a language too 
which soars above others in aptitude 


and propriety. There isin his notions’ 


of honour and generosity, a tender- 
ness of sentiment equally worthy 
the hero and the detains. His 
features are expressive of a culti- 
vated mind, and mark an under- 
standing often exercised on subjects 
of depth and reflection. There is 
a laughing intelligence ever playing 
about his eyes, which convinces the 
beholder, that it is the expression 
of a mind that cannot sometimes 
avoid revelling in the consciousness 
of its own superiority, and evinces 
how well qualified its possessor is to 
seize on the humourous points in 
every object. The latter effect is 
not weakened by a twitching of one 
eye to which he is become accustom- 
ed, and which, it must not be denied, 
adds pungency to the keenest sa- 
tires of his tongue. 

A planet so brilliant can scarcely 
have specks which its brightness 
will not overpower or conceal ; yet 
this orb has an eccentricity in its 
motions, which preventsa confidence 
in its consistency, and diminishes 
the benefit of its irradiation. It is 
too subject to the librations peculiar 
to lunar and lunatic bodies, and is 
not sufficiently obsequious to the in- 
fluence of gravity. His resolution 
and his tastes will change twenty 
times in an hour; and he now dares 
to place as little dependance in pros- 
pect, on the stability of his inten- 
tions, as other people are willing to 
allow to them. The sentiment of 
Horace, expressed of himsélf in 


Rome’s meridian, may be para- 
phrased with double propriety with 
regard to Dalrymple. The country- 
man delights in London, the Lon- 
doner in the country. 

Owing to the several traits in his 
character above delineated, he has 
never been able to establish any de- 
finite idea of literary excellence in 
his mind, for his enthusiasm hurries 
away his judgment, and his irreso- 
lution is ever unsettling his choice. 

He is generally attended to the 
society by a friend, his fidus achates, 
who advances side by side with him, 
but who is far from possessing a 

arity of merit, and is much his 
inferior in the captivating depart- 
ments of character. Their feelings 
are congenial, but in all other res- 
pects so striking is the difference 
of temperament, that it is matter of 
surprise so strict a friendship should 
subsist between them. Dalrymple 
is sanguine and enthusiastic, AN- 
ToNIo slow and low spirited :the 
former is fond of motion, unthink- 
ing and open: the latter averse 
to gaity, ever methodical and cau- 
tious, though not suspicious. The 
one is aman of talent, the other 
merely a man of sense, His friend, 
however, has discovered in Antonio 
a certainty of conduct, an adherence 
to his promise, and a constancy of 
attachment, which have called forth 
his esteem, and taught him to look 
— than the surface for the better 
qualities of his nature. Many have 
not hesitated to assign him a large 
portion of goodnature; and I know 
that he has such strong natural. im- 
pressions of duty, that he never 
diverges from it without the most 
rigid remonstrances of his internal 
monitor. From the temperament of 
his constitution he cannot succeed 
in the spirit of mimicry, or the spor- 
tiveness of gaiety; and he has the 
prudence npt to attempt any thing 
which he cannot perform success- 
fully. He possesses a remarkable 
gravity of face, and sallowness of 
aspect, and wears the appearance 
of a much eae age than really 
belongs to him, His features, at 
the same time, are softened with a 
shade of pensive melancholy; and 
a fevchenll deeply wrinkled, seems to 
indicate a man of strong natural pas- 
sions whose thoughts have been 
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habitually exercised on matters of 
weight, who has put his mind many 
years on the rack of unreal distress, 
and who, often offending and often re- 
penting, has scourged his conscience 
with that severe scrutiny which 
arises from his practical knowledge 
of human frailty. His countenance, 
however, is expressive of varied 
emotions, and is always an index 
to the immediate operations of his 
mind and the influences to which it 
is subject. The prevailing hue of his 
mind is sombre and sad, and should 
he by any chance aspire to hilarity, 
he reasons on puns like a mechanical 
casuist, langhs like a cynic with 
forced complaisance, and hammers 
at jokes like a blacksmith, ponder- 
ously and clumsily. Of his aver- 
sions, of which every man has some, 
his greatest is an open door, From 
the general regularity of his habits, 
and his impatience of bustle, it has 
long been the opinion, that he is 
destined to be an old bachelor ; but 
in conversation he is lond on the 
horrors of celibacy, and is ever ex- 
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coadjutor in the combination they 
have found it necessary to form in 
the society ; for I should have ip. 
tormed the reader, that parties exist 
even -in an assemblage so united as 
ours. The two principal divisions 
which dese,ve to fe mentioned, re. 
solve themselves into the Specula. 
tive Party, and the Matter-of-fact 
Party, which so clearly explain their 
respective characters by the term 
assigned to each, that I shall think 
any further mention of them in this 
place unnecessary. The gentleman 
whom I now propose to describe js 
by family a Scotchman, by nature a 
man of feeling, and by education a 
man of science. He is a person of 
plain unperverted sense, not unre- 
fined by sentiment; a good lingnist, 
of strong principles, and excellent 
dispositions. He has an under. 
standing that grapples closely with 
every subject introduced, and he 
objects to speak on none, except 
questions of metaphysical subtilty, 
which heabhors; and onall subjects 
on which he delivers his sentiments, 


he uses forcible language and well- 
chosen illustrations, which flow with 
tolerable smoothness, and find, per- 
haps, an easier access by means of a 
slight tincture of dialect, and an 
apparent ingenuousness of temper. 
He is a happy husband, and the 
father of eight or ten children. He 
possesses much goodnature, and is 
sincere in all his friendships, though 
rather tender on fancied points of 
honour. 

He has communicated several 
scientific discoveries to publications 
which are the professed repositories 
of science; yet notwithstanding 
his prowess in this department, 
he is more naturally attached to 
the verdant glades of literature. 
In these regions his preference ts 
given to that speculative species of 
writing that makes human nature 
the subject of its contemplations, 
and on this account the name of La 
Bruyére ever awakes the idolatry 
of his soul. 

Another associated colleague of 
Dalrymple, whose talents, above all 
others, are 


tolling the supreme happiness of 
married life. The truth is, he is of 
a temper too much discontented with 
any present condition. 

om observed in him one fea- 
ture which I think has escaped the 
notice of everybody else; and that 
is, that there is, in all his actions, 
an unbaflled steadiness in his pur- 
pose, and a ceaseless determination 
to carry his point. This thorough- 
pacedness has communicated itself 
to his pleasures as well as his la- 
bours; and he runs through the bu- 
siness of relaxation with earnest- 
ness, because he has deliberated and 
resolved upon it. 

In his literary predilections he 
has disclaimed the pretensions of 
poetry to the rank of those works 
that redound to the general profit 
of mankind, and are subservient to 
the great realities of life. Into this 
place he has elevated prose writings 
alone, and at the top of the column 
of books that adorns his library, 
the sculptured bust of Dr. Johnson, 
with Rasselas for its base, looks 
down upon the author’s below it, 
in token of the owner’s undivided 
admiration. 

A worthy member of the Trium- 
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virate, in which the two last are con- 
joined, is Rossiyy, who is also their 


is the witty, the lively, the restless, 
the laughing, the social, the facetious 
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Lucius. Not a pun or quibble 
can elude or escape the torture of 
his merciless fangs, ever in search 
of the gay and the amusing bubbles 
in the atmosphere of fun, and re- 
gardless of the consideration due 
to the friend whom they sacrifice. 
Let history hereafter tell, O! gifted 
Lucius, how thou hast decked and 
beautitied the exterior of literature, 
bow thou hast vindicated the tenets 
of our religion, and how thou hast 
advanced thy patriotic foot to pro- 
tect the standard of thy country’s 
liberties! Let not detraction with 
her pen of gall tell of thy follies, 
thy frivolities, and thy fashions ; 
nor how thy courtly tongue hunts 
down every metaphor suggested by 
the creations of fancy to grace thy 
discourse, or how skilful thou art 
in framing those perfumed sentences 


whose sole object is to produce: 


effect. Be it thy praise, O! amiable 
comrade, in the teeth of all that is 
sage and philosophical, to have 
united the greatest conceit with the 
finest talents! 

I should fail in my duty if I 
omitted to mention and to eulogize 
the learned Hauirax, the patron 
and assistant of young geniuses, 
and the radical reformer of all 
literary abuses. I know not whether 
he be constantly more employ- 

ed in reading or in writing, in 
"acquiring or dispensing. His or- 
dinary step seems indeterminate, 
his eyes are turned inward, his head 
the heavy mayazine of antiquarian 
lore, and his pen assuredly the 
pen of a ready writer. What of 
Fletcher, and Wycherley, and Mas- 
singer, he can tell, let no man men- 
tion, lest he suffer for his garrulit 
in having his ignorance ae 
and the whole English Drama un- 
masked on his astonished eyes. Fix 
him but on a sofa, barp his ma- 
chinery aright, wind him up with 
some sherry, put him upon some 
subject of ancient learning, and in 
about an hour you shall hear him 
begin to pour forth the entire scheme 
and system of the Belles Lettres, in 
as full and voluible a stream as ever 
saluted your ears. Well, had not 
either Astrea claimed thy devo- 
tions, or fame enchanted thy pen, 
then hadst thou composed the con- 
tentions of living disputants, instead 
of indulging in Retrospective vi- 


sions, or adjusting the scale of pre- 
cedence between the departed cham- 
pions of polemical literature ! 

Phe young Terruutus is his 
most favoured friend, proud to be 
known to have his countenance, 
and grateful for his numberless good 
otlices. He is one of those youthful 
aspirants to fame, who, if prudence 
do but direct him, will attain one of 
the highest pinnacles in Apollo's 
temple, and if she do not, will be 
elevated to one of the loftiest garrets 
in Paternoster-row. There is this 
strange incongruity in his character, 
that while his writing is always, at 
the least, respectable, his conversa- 
tion impresses one with nothing but 
the idea of puerility and vacancy. 
He seems born to be the reviver of 
Rome's Lyric Bards: some assert 
that he raises them up only to out- 
rival them, others that it results 
from the nature of his disposition, 
terrified by no project, and dissa- 
tistied with no performance. ‘Time 
will shew whether he is designed to 
be a novelist, an essayist, or a 
ballad-writer: he is certainly one of 
the most rising geniuses in our 
society, and seems to descend unne- 
cessarily from himself, when he re- 
sorts to the subterfuge of plagiarism. 
Sir Thomas Brown is the model 
whom he praises most in speculation; 
but the Bard of Ireland is the writer 
whose muse is really his admiration, 
and whose style he cultivates. 

Bapo hasa claim to mention, on 
the ground of some peculiarities, by 
which he is distinguished in manner 
and language. Unblessed in form, 
ungifted in speech, he yet makes pre- 
tensions to an acquaintance with 
every subject, writes on many, and 
talks on all. The “ Won quicquid 
tetivit non ornavit’” does not, how- 
ever, apply to him, since his incom- 

etence disfigures most things, and 
fis prolixity spoils all. His style is 
more of a florid cast than any other, 
marked by an affectation of coarse 
and extravagant metaphors, which 
he mistakes for poetical imagery. 
He has taken under his wings a 
puny unfledged witling, emptier 
than himself, who never opened his 
mouth in debate since he had no 
thought to utter, but whom he 
kindly assists in his writing exi- 
gences, with materials which shew 
too plainly the quarter from which 
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they emanated. He is sometimes elect- 
ed into the presidential chair, not 
by the supereminence of his abilities, 
but by the intrigues of his partizans 
on the speculative or metaphysical 
side, who own him for their cham- 
pion. He cannot, therefore, be ex- 
pected to oa its duties with 
solemnity, but he makes up for his 
want of natural authority by trick 
and grimace. Some grosser in- 
stances of this are so offensive to 
the eye, that [I sometimes feel in- 
clined to put the question to him, 


“Quorsum hec tam putida tendunt ” 


I feel a pleasure in distressing the 
noisy gentleman with Latin, be- 
cause I know he does not understand 
it. But woe to the member whose 
argument he rises to controvert, for 
though no danger is to be appre- 
hended from his pungency, the 
reatest suffering may be feared 
rom his dullness and prolixity. 

In the north corner of the room 
sit two brothers, robust of body, 
and vigorous of understanding ; 
lasting proofs that a sickly tempera- 
ment, bilous habit, and puny face, 
are not necessary ingredients in the 
man of talent. The mind of one 
roams the wide panoramic expanse 
of general literature, the other has 
climbed up the steep summit of the 
rock of science. The one is, there- 
fore, the more entertaining com- 
panion, the other the more instruc- 
tive. Their name is Tacit. Both 
are ddvanced into the middle stage of 
life, though still unfettered by the 
bands of Hymen, and lighted up 
with all the conviviality and amenity 
peculiar to youth. Though stern and 
ungraced in feature, and plain in 
dress, their society is everywhere 
courted for its native charm of 
social pleasantry. Frepertic, the 
elder of the two, whose name has 
before beamed in the horizon of 
literary renown, is a warm and ge- 
nerous friend, a man of kind heart 
and engaging manners, and gifted 
with a most indulgent vein of poetry. 
In his own reading he prefers Lord 
Byron's style above all; but in 
writing, he is attached to the hu- 
mourous species of composition, and 
of his merit in this, future ages 
will attest the correctnéss of my 
estimate, when they are favoured 


with a published copy of his late 
most sentimental effusion. [ wif} 
go out of my way to predict the fame 
of this interesting poem, and to say 
that it contains some exquisite 
touches of pathos, much beautify) 
imagery, ard the liveliest strain of 
humour ; and that it is far too short 
for the wishes of those, who are 
honoured with the recital of it. 

His habits are simple; he is an 
astonishing pedestrian, much in the 
habit of taking romantic excursions, 
and not averse to the contemplation 
of scenes in low life. 

Erasmus, the younger brother, 
has not only shone with credit in the 
society of philosophers, but reposed 
on the shelves of academic learning; 
for what he says is appreciated, 
and what he has written is preserved, 
He is a cool and clear-headed logi- 
cian, a man of general and enlarged 
ideas, sufficiently versed in polite 
letters, a cheerful instructor, and of 
pieasant and obliging demeanour; 
though he is generally heard to say 
but little in company, and his mind 
ranges almost exclusively in the 
higher tracks of intellectual thought. 
Too great to receive justice at my 
hands, Erasmus, seek a_ worthier 
biographer to record thy attain- 
ments; yet the world may, per- 
haps, have to regret, that thy 
inherent modesty has uniformly sup- 
ptessed thy talent. Go on in thy 
prosecution of the varying forms of 
science: pursue thy ornithology, 
thy geometry and thy chymistry, 
and continue to mark and arrest the 
changing aspects of the sky: thy 
frankness and goodnature are sure 
to make thee beloved, if thy dis- 
coveries should fail to render thee 
celebrated. 

Where yonder individual pours 
forth strains of eloquence, and a 
knotty circle is collected, whose faces 
are all irradiated with mirth, the 
gay Arcnie Macarvey, the gazette 
of fashion, commands the spirit of 
fascination. Short of stature and 
misshapen in feature, yet his mind 
is cultivated and his wit circulates; 
while his large rolling eyes betoken, 
on Lavater’s rule, his envied fa- 
cility of expressing his sentiments, 
for which the words that rush to his 
tongue are almost too rapid. He 1s 
quick, warm-hearted, and sprightly, 
prolific in tropes and figures, an 
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refined by a collegiate education, 
grafted on the precepts of the law: 
it matters little that he is vain and 
fickle, for none of us is without his 
faults, and frailty is an attribute, 
from which whoever is free is more 
or less than human. 

Poetry claims him for her truest 
yotary, and many are the offerings 
he pays at her shrine; while music, 
that waits upon his tongue, seasons 
them with a vocal melody of which 
his throat is the peculiar source. 
He therefore frequently mounts 
into the consecrated altitudes of 
song, and delights the company 
with the smooth inflexions of his 
yoice, attuned to some sonnet of his 
own composing. 

The course of a traveller who, in 
quest of novelty, has passed over the 
varieties of earth’s wide landscape, 


and the fairy glades blessed with the ' 


hand of fertility, is not unlike the 
route I have performed through the 
varied regions of mind, and the sur- 
vey | have taken of the blooming 
tracts of cultivated nature. I have 
by no means described all the mem- 
bers of our Cwnosium, which 
branches out still farther into every 


A Dream. 






modification of character and feel- 
ing, which originality of mind na- 
turally assumes, but these are the 
principal personages who have just 
claims to mention, or who possess 
qualities which lay within the sco 
of a pen like mine to delineate. The 
society in the precarious nature of 
its continuance is not unlike the 
rainbow in the variety and union of 
its colours; and possibly before this 
lucubration shail have had time te 
appear before the public eye it may 
cease to exist to observation. My 
labours then will not, in that event, 
be the less acceptable, if they shall be 
the means of preserving and re- 
cording the transitory peculiarities 
of genius, and the diversities of 
individual taste. { hope they may 
also be expected to have another 
effect ; that of promoting the insti- 
tution of similar associations in 
other parts of the country; and of 
impressing the caviller with a firm 
conviction, that the apparent anti- 
pathies in the elements of humanity, 
tend only to promote the grand de- 
fign of creation, and to strengthen 
the chain of universal harmony. 
Crite. 





A DREAM. 


How wondrous "tis that when the — are clos'd, 


And all the senses in deep slumber 


ound, 


The mind still holds her functions undepress’d ; 
Sees, hears, and feels; recalls events gone by, 
Hath strange presentiment of those to come, 
And, quitting earth’s dull sphere, exulting soars 
To each bright realm by fancy conjur’d up, 

And cloth’d in hues of beauty; there to mix 
With laughing spirits on the moonlit green ; 

Or rove with angels thro’ the courts of Heaven, 
And catch the music flowing from their tongues! 
Is it the soul that, by her innate power, 

Doth cause those phantasies to rise in all 

The air and seeming of reality ? 

Or do celestial beings hover round 

The couch of mortals, and instruct the mind 
With visions of futurity? It may be:— 

And these same spirits do perchance delight 

‘To watch the slumbers of the man of woe, 

And give te his worn mind sweet dreams of bliss, 
For which he sighsin vain. But, Oh! there are 
Visions so full of horror, that they shake 

The soul with fear, nor let tir’d nature find 

Rest e’en on slumber’s still and downy couch :— 


To such belong the Dream I would recall. 


Eur. Mag. Nov. 1823. 
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A Dream. 


On the proud summit ofa lofty rock 
I sat, and gaz’d upon the pale, round moon, 
As she roll’d smiling thro’ the angry clouds 
That spread their gloomy mantle o’er the sky, 
And shrouded all the stars of Heav’n, save one, 
Which shone awhile in solitary state, 
Then sunk among the clouds, as tho’ to seek 
For shelter in their wide and dark’ning pall, 
From the rude winds that revell’d in the air. 
The wild waves roar’d beneath me, and their foam 
Dash'd on the stgep rock's adamantine side, 
And ming!'d with the hurricane that swept 
O’er ocean’s bosom. On my right hand grew 
A forest, where each lofty tree oh down 
In adoration of the ruthless blast, 
And not a leaf within its wide domain 
Was still, but all made music to the winds. 
I hark'd, delighted to their rustling sound, 
And mus’d on wild, unutterable things ; 
When, lo! the moon had vanish’d, and the forest 
It’s foliage ceas’d to wave ; the rough blast slept, 
And the wide sea became a boundless plain, 
Thro’ which a bright, interminable line 
Of pale light ran, and into two strange realms 
Divided it:—from out the one there rose 
Commingling sounds of merriment and woe, 
And beings of all ages dwelt therein ; 
Of whom, some smil'd right joyfully, but they 
Were few, for most did weep, and others seem’d 
Mute with a hidden sorrow; many tore 
Their hair in agony, whilst others laugh’d 
With maniac wildness, as they viewed the sun 
Roll proudly o'er them thro’ a host of clouds, 
Which seem'd to envy his magnificence, 
And throng’d around him as if fain to bar 
His wide and glorious passage thro’ the heavens ; 
But he mov’d onward in his majesty, 
And clothed them in his radiance as he past. 
This was the realm of Life :—the other that 
Of Death, where all was desolately still ; 
No verdure deck’d the earth; the sky above 
Was lost in utter darknesss, and the shades 
Of buried mortals wander’d thro’ the gloom 
Unceasingly and silent: in the midst, 
Upon a throne built up of human bones, 
Sat Death exulting; in his lank right hand 
He held an iron sceptre, and his left 
Contain’d a scroll, in which his victim’s names 
In mystic characters of blood were trac’d. 
The ghastly monarch gaz’d upon the crowd 
Of spectres that surrounded his high throne,— 
Then look'd upon the length’ning scroll and smil’d. 


My dream was chang’d—and in the realm of Life 
Two lovers held fond converse side by side : 
There was a language written in their eyes, 
By them alone to be interpreted ; 
There was sweet music in each other's speech, 
Which they alone could hear and answer to ; 
And there was magic in each other's touch, 
Which only they could feel. Both were in youth, 





A Dream 


And so surpassing beauteous was the maid, 
That as I look’d upon her graceful form, 

Mark’d the soft azure of her speaking eye, 
Where joy and passion mingled, trac’d the hues 
Of health and gladness on her glowing cheek 
And view’d the ringlets of her glossy hair, 

Bound o’er a brow of whiteness, I could fain 


Have deem’d young Hebe had come down from heaven, 


Array’d in everlasting loveliness, 

And left her blissful station ’mong the gods 

‘To seek new raptures in a mortal passéon. 

The youth gaz’d on her, and his large, dark eyes 
Betray’d his adoration, She the while 

Past her fair hand across them playfully, 

Bidding him look upon a fading flower 

That grew beside him, with its little head 

Reclin’d in gentle modesty. He turn’d 

And gather’d it, and plac’d it in her hair ; 

Then his dark eyes met hers again—and worshipp’d. 
Oh! ‘twas a scene of bliss ;—but soon it dont i 
Over my eyes a thin mist slowly came— 

Then moving on, it vanitsh’d—and I sought 

Those lov’d and loving ones upon the spot 

Where they had sat together: I beheld 

Nought save the sweet flower which they lately cull’d 
Now with’ring on the earth :—they both had died— 
And as I view’d their dim shades wandering 

In death's dark empire I did weep to think | 

That youth and loveliness should perish thus. 


My Dream was chang’d again—and I beheld, 
Within the realm of life, a dying child 
Upon its mother’s lap; a hectic flush 
Play'd o’er its features: in its half-clos’d eye 
The soul seem’d waiting for a summons thence, 
And as the weeping parent bent to kiss 
Its parched lips it gave a long, faint cry, 
Lisp'd the dear name of * mother’’—and expir'd. 
Oh! then it was most pitiful to see 
How that fond mother did bemoan her child, 
Now pale and lifeless in her arms ; she shed 
Tears of deep sorrow on its pallid cheek, 
And tore in agony her long, dark locks, 
Whilst death Yook'd on her from his lofty throne 
And smil’d at the destruction he had caus’d, 


Again my vision chang’d—and in life’s realm 
A youth stood gazing on the fleeting clouds 
Which pass'd above Bim in phantastic show ; 
And whilst his busy fancy pictur’d there 
A multitude of strange and various shapes, 
A spirit, unimaginably bright, 
Was seen to lide sublimely thro’ the air, 
Borne on a silver car. A robe, whose hue 
Was like to that of love’s peculiar star, 
Flow’d round her heav’nly form; an amaranth wreath 
Past o’er her forehead, and encircled locks, 
Which seem'd of living gold: her eyes had drunk 
Of the blue colour-of the skies, and youth 
Immortal o’er her features cast a charm 
Ineffable :—undying music breathed, 
In strains of sweetest harmony, where’er 
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The beauteous spirit pass’d :—the car mov'd or 
Amid the melody, and proudly lit 

Upon the wond'ring earth. The youth had gaz'd 
On that bright vision till his eyes were dim, 

And all his senses in amazement rapt ;— 

The spirit smil’d on him, and from the car 

She took a golden ehalice, mantling high, 

With juice, which but to look upon was joy: 

She plac'd it in his outstretch’d hand, and said, 

** Drink deep, and fear not—’tis the cup of bliss :”” 
He knelt, and grasp’d it eagerly ;—but as 

He touch’d the liquid with his longing lip 

The chalice broke to atoms—-and he died 

In one wild agony of boundless grief :— 

The monarch of the grave look’d joyful then, 
And Jaugh’d in mockery of human woe. 


Still my wild vision chang’d—and now appear’d, 
In life’s wide realm, a most majestic mount, 
On whose high top a glittering bauble shone 
Bright in the sun-beams, and allar’d all eyes 
To turn towards its splendour ;—afar off 
Stood one who look’d on it with eager gaze 
And strove anon to tear it from its sight, 

To deck his brows withal ;—apon his way 

He trampled innocence to wnt: brave mer 
He put aside by cunning and fair words, 

Or vanquish’d them by treason; then he slew, 
Beautiful women and sweet smiling babes, 
Without one tear of pity or remorse, 


In his ambitious striving for a toy. 

Now reach’d he the high summit of the mount, 
And anxiously sfretch'd forth his hand to grasp 
The plaything which he sigh’d for—but in vain ; 
He toppled headlong, and grim death langh'd loud. 


Then o'er my vision came a fearful change :— 
The sun, moon, stars,—all beam'd in heav’n at once, 
Dazzling the earth with splendour.—In the midst 
A fiery comet rear’d his burning crest, 

And moy’'d along triumphantly and fast : 

Each star that he approach’d ran blazing on 

To other orbs: they too took fire, and spread 
One mighty conflagration o’er the skies. 

Earth caught the universal sympathy, 

And soon a burning wilderness became :— 

The countless beings it contain’d set up 

One long, long shriek—and al} was mute again. 


My wild dream chang’d once more :—the fires of heaver 
And earth were all extingwish’d, and the moon, 
In rayless and majestic solitude, 
Seem'd fix'd for ever in the alter’d skies : 
The plain which lay beneath me had become 
One dark and silent realm; death rul’d o’er all, 
And desolation fill’d the universe ! 
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ADELAIDE DE MONTMORENCY. 
A romantic Sketch of the latter Half of the \6th Century. 


Tue family of Montmorency had 
attained the highest summit of its 
power and —— during the 
minority of Charles IX. As Mont- 
morency was invested with the dig- 
nity of Constable of France, the 
highest office in a monarchical go- 
vernment, all the troops were under 
his command, his orders to the army 
were of equal, if not greater weight 
than those of the King himself, and 
‘his influence at Court was, by that 
means, the most considerable. 

When the King of Navarre dis- 
puted the fading glories of the Re- 
gency with the Queen-Mother, the 
infamous Catherine de Medicis, 
whose name history pronounces with 
abhorrence; it was this Montmo- 
rency, who, joined with the Duc de 
Giuise and the Mareschall de St. 
André, formed the triumvirate which 
governed France and polluted her 
soil with the carnage of civil war. 

All the intellectual powers of that 
period were directed to the exami- 
nation and defence of metaphysical 
reveries, dignified with the holy 
name of religion, which, while they 
inflamed the people to a degree of 
fanaticism, served to conceal the 
intriguing ambition of the nobles 
under a sacred veil. 

The learned, eternal Charlatans 
of their times, carried ona violent 
controversy about things so simple 
in enniien that none but the 
learned would dream of disputing 
them. The people, always catching 
with hasty zeal and blind credulity 
at every new or newly revived doc- 
trine, as it suited their convenience, 
were divided into parties, and threat- 
ened to attack with arms the unsta- 
ble foundation of their theology. 
The nobles of the kingdom kept 
aloof, cautiously to examine the 
contending parties, and to see which 
of them was strong enough in faith 
to subscribe with their blood the 
opinions they supported. 

Germany, England, and the Ne- 
therlands, were the chief head-quar- 
ters of the newly received doctrines ; 
in those countries their results were 


important. Whole provinces had 
withdrawn themselves from the all- 
powerful and iron-yoke of the clergy, 
and threatened to change their poli- 
tical constitutions also by degrees. 
The sovereigns of Europe beheld 
with trembling the new Star, called 
Freedom of thought and Conscience, 
pressing upon the old order of things 
and threatening to overturn it. 
They made many fruitless endea- 
vours to conciliate the opposite par- 
ties by prudent and concessionary 
measures. ‘They appointed disputa- 
tions of the /iterati, where much was 
abused and little reconciled. They 
held conferences of the clergy and 
of the laity, at which nothing was 
decided but the hatred which both 
_— imbibed towards each other. 
n short, that crisis arose, which 
deluged Europe, for a whole cen- 
tury, in war and bloodshed, and 
gave the world the first example of 
an universal war about opinions. 

This fermentation, so destructive 
in itself, was followed by conse- 
quences the most beneficial to the 
human race; it unchained the minds 
of many nations of Europe, and gave 
rise to that freedom of opinion, which 
is the mother of every thing great 
and noble, that the world has since 
seen. 

France would probably have es- 
caped the horrors of a civil war; 
but the government of a minor, who, 
besides, gave little hope that he 
would ever become his own master, 
was under the fatal influence of 
Philip II. and Catherine de Medicis, 
those scourges of mankind. Add to 
this, the restless courage of so many 
brave and great men of the times, 
who found in the general party- 
spirit opportunities for deeds, and 
sacrificed their unhappy country to 
their ambition. 

A Guise and a Montmorency were 
opposed to a Condé and a Coligni, 
and between them a woman, whose 
mean soul shuddered at every thing 
greet and worthy; who purchased 

er support with intrigue, and her 
security with crime. 
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Thus, the same page of the history 
of that period, presents us with pic- 
tures of the sublimest deeds of heroic 
and patriotic valour, and with deli- 
neations of the most disgraceful and 
abominable crimes. But we have 
said enough to give an adequate idea 
of the times of which we are about 
to speak. 

Let us withdraw from the scene 
of these horrors to the peaceful 
Convent of Nion, where Adelaide 
de Montmorency, the niece of the 
Constable, enjoyed the serene morn- 
ing of her youth. Ignorant of the 
commotions which threatened to de- 
solate her fathers land, contented 
with aworld which her pure and noble 
heart appreciated by its own stand- 
ard, without presentiment or desire 
of the vain glories which her family 
were aiming to obtain, she lived 
under the superintendance of the 
pious abbess, to whom her educa- 
tion had been entrusted upon the 
death of her parents. She had be- 
come an inmate of the holy place at 
a very tenderage; twelve years had 
passed smoothly away in this happy 
seclusion, and she had attained that 
age at which ‘the spring of life un- 
folds its blossoms, andthe heart 
opens itself to unknown wishes and 
soft presentiments, when her uncle 
resolved that she too, inexperienced 
and guileless as she was, should co- 
operate in his gigantic schemes of 
ambition. 

Marguerite, the sister of Charles 
1X. was shortly to establish a sepa- 
rate court. The Constable devised 
the ambitious designs of Catherine 
with respect to this daughter, and 
sought to obtain one of the highest 
appointments near her person for his 
Niece, in order that the name of 
Montmorency might there also be 
of some acconnt. 

Accordingly he wrote to ‘the ab- 
bess, disclosed to her his designs, 
and commanded his Adelaide to re- 
Pt for a time, to the Countess 

icourt, a near relation, and pre- 
pare herself, in the society of this 
experienced court dame, for her in- 
troduction into the grand monde. 

Adelaide obeyed with reluctance 
the call which forced her from her 
charming solitude, and separated 
her from the cradle of her infancy. 
She wept pious and grateful tears 


on the Lady Abbess’s bosom; and 
this tender mother warned her with 
affectionate solicitude of the tempta- 
tions and dangers of the world she 
was about to enter; conjured her to 
be true to the religion of her fathers, 
and to preserve a pure and innocent 
heart as the most costly treasure she 
could possess. Adelaide locked up 
these holy precepts in her breast 
and departed, accompanied by the 
tears of her companions, and the 
blessings of her maternal friend. 

With that timid and sorrowful 
feeling whieh every one experiences 
on parting from dear .and faithful 
friends, and embarking on the wide 
ocean of an untried and unknown 
future, Adelaide watched the towers 
of the convent as they lowered in 
the distance, and finally lost them- 
selves behind the wood. The pangs 
of separation were the first that had 
ever shaken her young heart; that 
had ever pressed the tears of sorrow 
from her lids. It was evening—the 
serenity of nature calmed the per- 
turbation of her feelings. — Religion, 
still, at that period, the consolation 
of every troubled spirit, strength- 
ened her with courage and humi- 
lity: her melancholy discharged it- 
self in silent prayer. Suddenly a 
twinkling ‘star shot down before 
her, and its vivid light flashed on 
the place to ‘which she was hasten- 
ing. The pious maiden looked upon 
the cirtumstance as a propitious 
omen, and a secret ‘“ 1 thank 
thee!” flew from her innocent lips 
to Him, who ever looks down with 
compassion upon the heart-broken 
and afflicted. 

The following day brought Ade- 
laide to the residence of the Countess 
Ricourt. The delightful situation 
of the castle, the captivating ad- 
dress and insinuating ‘manners of 
the Countess, her hearty and affec- 
tionate reception—all contributed to 
make a favourable impression upon 
Adelaide. She attributed the kind- 
ness and attention with which she 
was treated, the forbearance with 
which all her little errors im ett 


‘quette were excused, to the affection 


of the Countess for her, though she 
was mainly indebted for both’ to 
that respect, which was considered 
as due to the niece of the great 
Montmorency. 
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There was resident at that time 
in the Countess’s family, in quality 
of companion, a young lady named 
Brusson. She was of nearly the 
same age as Adelaide, and in a few 
days the two young ladies were bo- 
som friends. The society of this 
amiable friend contributed greatly 
to efface from Adelaide’s mind the 
recollection of the happy days of 
tranquillity she had passed at Nion, 
and to bring back her wonted sere- 
nity and cheerfulness. Mad. Brus- 
sou was the daughter of the Baron 
de Brusson, the Countess’s next 
neighbour, and a man who made 
his heart as estimable as his talents. 
His society enlivened the circle at 
the castle, and the Countess, partly 
from gratitude, and partly with the 
intention of securing the intercourse 
she so much valued, had taken his 
daughter off his hands, and given 
her a better education than her fa- 
ther could have afforded, he being 
ebliged, in compliance with the cus- 
tom of the times, to lavish all upon 
his only son, 

The latter, a young man about 
twenty years of age, occasionally 
rode over with his. father to the 
castle. This happened at first but 
seldom, and merely for the sake of 
seeing his sister, for the sprightli- 
ness of youth, as it hashentad with 
the gravity and starched formality 
of the old people, so was it not at 
all agreeable to them; and, on the 
other hand, M. Brusson felt no great 
pleasnre in listening to the praises 
which they incessantly lavished on 
their own times, while they not only 
censured the present, but a 
ticated every thing evil of the fu- 
ture. But since the Countess’s cir- 
cle had received sv charming an 
addition, he came oftener, without 
being willing to acknowledge to 
himself the reason why he did so. 
Even the timidity which was wont 
to withhold him from the society of 
ladies of quality, left him when he 
looked. in Adelaide’s blue expres- 
sive eye, and read in it, instead of 
that repulsive haughtiness which he 
had remarked in so many titled 
ladies of distinction, only love, good- 
ness, and gentleness of soul. 

During his visits to the castle, 
Antoine’s attentions were directed 
chiefly to his sister and her lovely 
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friend. As their intimacy increased 
there wanted not opportunities for 
the latter to form a just estimate of 
his person, his talents, and his ho- 
nourable and manly principles. In 
short, Adelaide was soon suscepti- 
ble of a growing esteem for the 
youth; but it was because he was 
the brother of her friend. Could 
there be any other reason for the 
delight she experienced in his con- 
versation, the ennui that she felt in 
his absence, the joy that added new 
lustre to her eye, as her quickened 
ear caught the far-distant echo of 
his horse’s hoofs ? 

People of the world deceive them- 
selves in nothing so much as in their 
attempts to calculate the sentiments 
of unsophisticated nature. They 
who are au fait to every intrigue, 
who can see through the most art- 
ful disguise, who hug themselves 
upon their subtilty and finesse, have 
often stood covered with shame and 
confusion by the sudden impulses of 
an enthusiastic mind, a mind which, 
animated by some powerful passion, 
overlooked all eonsequences that 
threatened to follow, and despised 
all obstacles that impeded the at- 
tainment of its object. 

The Countess had abundant pene- 
tration to perceive the attachment 
which began to grow up between 
Adelaide and Antoine; but, so far 
from considering their intercourse 
dangerous, she the rather rejoiced 
at it, and intentionally gave them 
opportunities of enjoying it undis- 
turbed. Une petite affaire du ceur, 
thought she, would tend admirably 
well to the improvement of her Ade- 
laide, by giving her manners that 
agreeable polish, and her mind that 
delicacy of sentiment, which is more 
the work of nature than of educa- 
tion. She thought it a matter of 
course, that Antoine could not seri- 
ously think of aspiring to the hand 
of a Montmorency. Ridiculous! 
Love is a child of nature. In his 
domain the most perfect equality 
prevails: he breaks the bonds of 
conveniency and interest, and the 
difference of stations is unknown to 
him. Antoine saw no more in Ade- 
laide than the maid he loved. What 
was it to him that all France trem- 
bled before her uncle? She loved 
him, and the certainty of that alone 
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would have given him courage to 
wage war against a world, if the 
possession of his charming mistress 
were the stake. 

Adelaide observed, that the Coun- 
tess permitted her intercourse with 
Antoine: all her doubts vanished, 
and she gave herself up, without 
reserve, to the soft influence of a 
passion, which appeared to have the 
approbation of her family, and which 
raised her heart to a pitch of happi- 
ness that she had never before con- 
templated or imagined. 

It is now time to introduce to the 
reader a new personage, Father 
Joseph, namely, the Countess’s 
chaplain and confessor; a man 
who studied theology as his busi- 
ness, but who prized astrology, the 
favourite pursuit of the day, above 
every thing else. 

Now Father Joseph, notwithstand- 

ing the great advantage which he 
enjoyed in reading the stars at 
night, considered it worth while, 
now and then, to glance at what was 
passing around him by day. An- 
toine’s frequent visits awakened his 
suspicions. He could not endure 
either the Baron or his son, because 
they were both suspected of secretly 
espousing the new tenets; and, as 
the old eathin loved the old reli- 
gion because it gave him bread, 
and hated the new because it threat- 
ened to deprive him of his post, he 
had, for some time, endeavoured to 
estrange the Countess from the 
Brusson family. He now redou- 
bled his assiduity: he warned the 
Countess aloud, and forced her at- 
tention to the passion which was 
growing up under her very eyes. 
fe conjured her to shut her door 
upon the heretics, and to preserve 
Adelaide from the seducing poison 
of Calvinism. I] timed zeal! The 
Countess laughed at his fears and 
ridiculed his warnings; and, in the 
plenitude of her confidence in her 
own superior judgment, she con- 
tinued her intimacy with the hereti- 
cal family, and permitted Antoine’s 
daily visits to the Castle. 

But, alas! the fatal moment was 
fast approaching which was tv in- 
terrupt the lover's fairy dreams of 
bliss. The spirit of party spread 
every day wider and wider. It min- 
gled its wayward caprices with the 


soft ties of love; its bitterness with 
the sweet cup of friendship. Suspi- 
cion supplanted confidence ; and pri- 
vate enmities fed the wild fanaticism 
of public persecution, till at length 
the flames of civil war burst forth 
in all their terrors. 

We are compelled again to take 
a glance at the history of the times, 

Catherine de Medicis, in order to 
form an equipoise to the daily in. 
creasing consequence of the Trium- 
virate, began to favour the Calvin- 
ists; entered into treaties with their 
chief, Admiral Coligni, and sud- 
denly published an edict, in which 
it was forbidden to molest them on 
the score of their opinions. Their 
numbers increased daily: the favour 
shewn to one party made the oppo 
sition of the other more obstinate, 
their hatred more inveterate. With 
the view of attempting a reconcilia- 
tion, the well-known conferences 
were held at Poissy, and although 
these did not operate to the advan- 
tage of the Protestants, yet a mo- 
deration had been shewn them by 
the court, which inspired them with 
new courage to propagate their 
doctrines in all parts; and, in a 
short time, won them an accession 
of numbers that intimidated the 
court, and compelled it, for the sake 
of — safety, to permit the 
public and unrestrained exercise of 
their religion. 

er persecuted the new opi- 
nions, because they were a bar to 
the subjugation of the Netherlands, 
He beheld, with repugnance, the pro- 
gress they were making in his 
neighbourhood. He entered into a 
secret alliance with the Triumvirate, 
and a Spanish Armada was equipped 
for the defence of the Catholic reli- 
gion. French soldiers joined the 
ranks of the Spanish hirelings, and 
civil blood began to flow. 

Baron de Brusson was one of 
those, who, from conviction, had 
been long favourable to the new 
doctrines. His residence at the 
court of the King of Navarre had 
brought him acquainted with the 
great Condé, and given him an in- 
sight into the benevolent schemes 
which that hero meditated for the be- 
nefit of his country. He had hitherto 
regarded the outward forms of the 
prevailing religion to avoid trouble- 
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some persecntions, but he waited 
with impatience for the moment 
when he might publicly avow his 
sentiments in favour of tenets, from 
which he hoped and even anticipated a 
grand and lasting reform, and ame- 
lioration of the whole of Europe. 
But now, that, after the conferences 
of Poissy, the public exercise of 
Protestantism was tolerated, he 
deemed it needless longer to con- 
ceal his sentiments under the veil of 
secrecy, and he accordingly declared 
himself a firm believer, and staunch 
supporter, of the Calvanistic doc- 
trines. 

‘The Countess de Ricourt had this 
in common with all courtiers, that she 
entertained an aversion toevery beld, 
independent, and decisive measure. 
Brusson’s. opinions had been long 
known to her; but that he should 
so suddenly and abruptly proclaim 
them to the world—that he should, 
regardless of the forms of society, 
set himself so directly in opposition 
te the court party, to which she be- 
longed—appeared, in her eyes, an 
otfenee of no sinall magnitude. She 
evinced her displeasure by a. cool- 
ness of behaviour towards the Baron. 
Brusson’s visits grew less frequent, 
and Antoine dared not venture, 
without his father to visit a house, 
which had become dearer to him 
than his paternal roof. 

Adelaide’s cheerfulness of temper 
quickly forsook her: secret grief 
sat upon her brow—she sought soli- 
tude. . In the eternal strife between 
passion and duty, she felt that she 
could not relinquish the beloved eb- 
ject ;—and yet, she held her love te 

ea crime against that which was 
most sacred to her heart—dgainst 
religion. 

‘he Constable, Montmorency, 
foresaw the. disturbances which 
were now generally expected every 
moment to break out, and in order 
to. place his family in security, he 
invited the’'Countess Ricourt to Pa- 
ris, and begged her to bring his 
niece with her. Adelaide perceived 
that preparations were making fer 
ajourney: they endeavoured ta keep 
them trom her knowledge, but her 
anxiety discovered all. The Coun- 
tess was too well acquainted with 
the human heart to be ignorant. of 
the cause of Adelaide’s melancholy. 
In the confident hope, however, that 
Eur, Mag, Nov, 1823. 
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the amusements of the capital, and 
the novelty of a life of bustle and 
gaiety, would soon efface the im- 
pressions that Antoine had made 
upon her heart, she hastened their 
departure, and resolved to take 
Amelia with her, that she might 
not deprive her poor ward of both 
friend and lover at once. 

The evening preceding the day 
fixed for their departure, Madame 
de Ricourt drove to the Baron's re- 
sideace to take leave of him; te 
warn ‘him of the future (for she 
thought she owed it to his friend. 
ship), and to attempt, at least, to dis- 
suade him from his heretical opi- 
nions. Adelaide and Amelia accom- 
panied her. 

While the Countess and the Baron 


- were absorbed in a warm dehate on 


politics and religion, the two lovers 
found themselves together for the 
first time since the intercourse be- 
tween the families had ceased. But, 
alas! this long wished-for hour of 
meeting was to be also the hour of 
parting. Antoine represented to 
Adelaide the impossibility of his 
quitting his father at a moment 
when he was surrounded by dan- 
gers; but vowed, at the same time, 
to be for ever true to a religion, 
through which alone he could hope 
te possess a Montmorency. 

Adelaide's doubts were satisfied : 
her conscience was again reconciled 
to her love. She gave him the so- 
lemn promise of never-changing af- 
fection—and she kept it. 

The hopes of love are all-power- 
ful, like love itself. ‘They raise the 
happy lover far above the dull rea- 
lities of life, and shew him from 
afar the promised land of his 
wishes, and the paradise of his 
futurity. 

Adelaide and Antoine were lost 
in sweet dreams ef bliss. All the 
attempts of fate to separate them 
seeined impotent and vain, and they 
parted with a firm conviction, that 
their separation wonld be short, 
and their re-union of eternal dura- 
tion. 

Adelaide arrived at Paris, and 
was appointed dame d'honneur te 
the Princess Marguerite. It was 
winter: the court was brilliant; and 
notwithstanding anxiety and dread 
of the approaching dangers filled 
every bosom, yet all eae 
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bat this feeling by plunging into 
the very crater of pleasure and sen- 
sual delight. 

Adelaide had lived too long in 
quiet and happy seclusion, to adapt 
her taste and sentiments tu the bus- 
tle of an endless succession of plea- 
sures. She was solitary, though sur- 
rounded by all the elegance and 
fashion of the French Court; and, 
while hundreds of ambitions nobles 
watched every motion of her eye, 
eager to catch a propitious glance, 
that eye looked but upon a blank, 
or was rivetted ou the portrait of 
her absent Antoine. 

The spring commenced, and 
with it, the civil war. The Con- 
stable placed himself at the head 
of the royal troops: Brusson and 
his son fought under the banners 
of the Prince de Condé. Bloody 
battles were fought: miracles of 
bravery, such as the history of civil 
war only can produce, were per- 
formed. Enthusiasm was opposed 
to fanaticism; the provinces were 
laid waste; the peaceful huts of the 
peasantry destroyed; flourishing 
cities were reduced to heaps of 
ashes, and foreign troops swarmed 
like locusts in the land. 

Thus passed several years. It is 
true, that short intervals of peace 
interrupted, occasionally, the scene 
of bloodshed ; but as they were ex- 
torted from the impotence and fear 
of the one party, and were watched 
by the jealousy of the other, they 
were but of very short duration, and 
the flame of war burst forth with 
redoubled fury, after every such 
attempt tosmotherit; and prisoners 
were treated with a severity and 
eruclty, of which human nature is 
only capable in civil war, where ever 
individual is first stimulated by pri- 
vate animosity, and afterwards in- 
durated by habitual cruelty. 

Adelaide received intelligence of 
Antoine now and then, through the 
medium of his sister. Faithful to 
his vow, he fought under the stand- 
ard of the Prince de Condé, because 
the fortunes of his house were united 
with the fate of this chief; but he 
gave not his assent to the Calvinistic 
doctrines. The martial ardour with 
which his new life inspired him, 
gave him that boldness of spirit 
which struggles for action while 
it despises danger. 


The portrait of Adelaide lived jn 
his heart and urged him to deeds 
of valour; such as should render 
him worthy of a Montmorency, or 
seal the promise of his constancy 
with a glorious death. . 

Condé, great in his plans, rash in 
the execution of them, formed the 
resolution of blockading Paris and 
compelling the Court party to terms 
of peace. He possessed himself of the 
principal suburbs, fired the mills, 
and cut off all access of provision to 
the city. It was in vain that Ca- 
therine attempted to negociate: 
Condé, so often deceived, would hear 
of no terms, but a full and uncondi- 
tional concession of the point. The 
want of essential necessaries in- 
creased daily; the tumultuous ery 
of the people dismayed the Court; 
it was resolved to hazard a decisive 


- 

Soth armies drew up on the plain 
of St. Denis. The royalists were 
far superior in every point, to that 
of the Protestants, but the skill of 
a Coligni, and the intrepidity of a 
Condé made ample amends for every 
disadvantage. 

With unexampled bravery did this 
little band of heroes repulse the re- 
— attacks of the Catholics. At 
ength the gallant Montmorency, 
though bending under the weight of 
nearly fourscore years, rushed into 
the thickest of the fray, and decided 
the battle; but he purchased the 
victory with his life :—he lay mor- 
tally wounded on the field. It was 
then that Antoine de Brusson, re- 
ee of danger, hastened to the 

ying hero, soothed his agonies, and 
received his blessing as the reward 
ef his humanity. 

Adelaide was inconsolable when 
the fatal intelligence of the death of 
her uncle was communicated to her. 
The support of her life had fallen; 
the glory of the family of Montmo- 
rency was extinguished. 

She learnt that Antoine had re- 
ceived the last benediction of her 
dying uncle, and a ray of comfort 
and consolation beamed upon her 
heart. ‘ He is blessed,”’ said she, 
while tears of joy and gratitude fell 
from her swollen lids—* then I am 
blessed too!” . 

The Protestant army rose again 
from its ruins, and gave battle 
again and again, notwithstanding the 
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severity of the winter ; these battles, 
however, were all equally indecisive. 

In the spring, the Court having 
concluded a peace, or rather being 
compelled to a cessation of hostili- 
ties, left Paris and made a tour 
through the provinces, in order, by 
its presence, to raise the drooping 
courage of its adherents. ‘This 
journey occupied the whole sum- 
mer. Late in the autumn it ar- 
rived at Toulon. Here great pre- 
parations had been made for the 
reception of the Queen and the 
Princess Marguerite, for it was ex- 

cted that Henry de Bourbon, the 
cis Prince of Navarre, would 
come to hold a conference with them 
in that city. He did come, and all 
vied with each other in their endea- 


vours to give the Prince an adequate . 


idea of the splendour and power of 
the Court of France. One /éte 
ressed upon another: they shewed 
em the arsenals and the marine 
institutions; the troops were re- 
viewed, and the fleets inspected. 
A procession of the sailors was to 
close the solemnities. With martial 
music and flying colours they passed 
in review before the Queen and 





PROSE 


fam one of the brotherhood of 
master-spirits, denominated poets, 
although, in truth, more an ama- 
teur than a professor of the art. 
Yet, as I consider, with Shenstone, 
*« Parnassus to be a republic rather 
than a monarchy, where, although 
some may be in possession of a more 
cultivated spot, others may possess 
land as fruitful upon equal cultiva- 
tion,’’ I have clan’ to ferti- 
lise the wild my muse inhabits, and 
to enrich it witha few flowers. Itis 
true I have been but an idle wan- 
derer at the mountain’s foot ; have 
only taken a sip of the sacred 
waters; merely made my bow to 
Apollo; and kissed but one of the 
nine ;—yet I had hopes to pluck a 
leaf from the laurel which grows on 
the summit of the hill; to drink 
deep of the Castalian spring; to 
cultivate the society of its patron ; 
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Prince, and their respective suites, 
who were stationed under a gorge- 
ous canopy in front of the oaerae 
The sailors were followed by the 
galley slaves, relieved for the day 
from their chains, and escorted by # 
strong guard of soldiers. 

In the midst of these emaciated, 
grief-worn skeletons, a blooming 
youth stepped proudly forth. His 
eye was fixeduntheearth; grief sat 
upon his brow, for the unmerited 
fate which had thrown him into this 
class of criminals. He approached 
the palace; all eyes were rivetted 
on him, but his continued fixed 
upon the earth. A loud scream 
roused him from his torpor: he 
looked up, and Adelaide lay pros- 
trate at the Queen’s feet. Mer- 
ciful God; it was Antoine! And 
this was the hour of meeting. 

Catherine, for the first time hu- 
man, was touched with the fate of 
the lovers: she presented the unfor- 
tunate youth with his freedom from 
that ignominous bondage, and Ade- 
laide, now uncontrouled mistress 
of her actions, bestowed her hand 
upon him who had been long the 
idol of her unchangeable affections. 

s—. 


uSSAY. 


and to love, and be loved by the 
sisters. In common-place language, 
as my talents were humble, so 
Was my opinion of them. I was 
satisfied to read my initials in the 
poet’s corner of a pera ray and 
thought myself envied when I beheld 
my mistress lauded by the British 
Press, and her beauty proclaimed 
by the Morning Herald. It was 
only lately that I contemplated a 
bolder flight; and determined, like 
the lady, who, some time ago, pub- 
lished her ‘loose thoughts,’ to 
publish mine, and give the world 
* one volume more.”’ 

I am gifted with that plague of 
life, a rich relation, crabbed and 
old ; with some portion of common- 
sense, but with no more refinement 
or feeling than a water-rat in a fish- 
pond, or sensibility than a hog de- 
vouring roses ;—and as to his soul, 
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it might be contained in a nut-shell. 
In short, he is a complete Ascetic, 
to whom all objects are devoid of 
beauty, but who could “ travel from 
Dap to Beersheba, and cry—'tis all 
barren!’ He affects to despise the 
whole world, and all its actions; 
feels hatred for the rich, and con- 
tempt for the poor; while his fa- 
yourite maxim is that of Archer in 
the Beaux Stratagem, “ there is no 
scandal like rags, nor any crime so 
shameful as poverty.” His person 
is the title page to his uiad, and 
his face is one which few could gaze 
upon without averting the eye,—for 
he seems to read all, but betray no- 
thing. His feelings have given his 
countenance an habitual sneer, and 
his continual distrust of mankind 
has marked it with the strong drawn 
character of suspicion. Like Cas- 
sius, “* he has a lean and hungry 
look,” and, gazing upon him, you 
would involuntarily exclaim, with 
Cesar, “* would he were fatter!” 
Now to such a man my friends 
would have me bow, in the hope 
that (to use their expression) he 
would ** remember me in his will,” 
and, at length, they did “ wring 
from me my slow leave,” that my 
Muse should do penance for all her 
sins, by submitting herself to the 
perverted criticism of thecynic. So 
to the ordeal I went, determined to 
fight her battles manfully, should 
she be attacked. 
Anticipating the effect my verses 


The garden never gave a flower, 
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might have upon his ear, (for I 
never hoped to reach his heart) I 
waited upon him; but I feared to 
introduce the subject all at once. 
Having, at length, brought my bark 
to bear, by several side winds, I 
poured in the broad-side that was to 
decide my fate, by taking my note- 
book from my pocket, and request. 
ing his criticism and advice on some 
little pieces, which it was my inten- 
tion, at the solicitation of my friends, 
to publish. ** Humph! young man,” 
said he, and it gave me notice of 
what would follow, “ humph !— 
Poetry, ‘tis a bad profession. It 
drove Collins to a mad-honse, 
sent Otway to a jail; and has left 
many of their brethren to die ina 
work-house. It made Voltaire an 
atheist; Rochester a debauchee; 
Chatterton a suicide ; and Savage a 
murderer. However, it dees not 
follow, though you are a poet, that 
you must be either. Goon; read. 
must know first if you are even a 
poet.” So I nel on my task, 
with the composure of a martyr who 
hears the burning faggots crackling 
around him, and read the following 
translation from Tasso ; having pre- 
viously observed that Apollo would 
frown, and the Muses pass a vote of 
censure on the bard, who had not 
paid his tributary lay to beauty; 
that the first-fruits of a poet are the 
property of a woman; and that the 
feasts on the banks of Helicon were 
dedicated to Love and the Muses. 


To catch the sunbeams from above, 
So sweet as those that deck the bower— 
The ruby lips of her I love. 


The breezes that around me blow, 
The voice of birds they bear along, 

The fountain murmuring in its flow— 
All sweetly mingle into song. 


But dearer far than these, than all 
The harmony that nature brings, 

ts that which holds my heart in thrall— 
The song my own beloved sings. 


Sweet song !—Oh! may no earthly cause 
Break thy dear spell, so full of bliss,— 


Save when her lips a moment pause 


To meet her lover’s burning kiss. 













| 
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| read these lines with due -em- 
hasis and discretion, accompanying 
them with a proper degree of energy, 
in the hope of awakening a spark 
of enthusiasm in my auditor; but he 
sneeringly observed, “ you should 
give her that song to sing, ‘tis so 
full of bliss!—the voice of birds 
would be indeed discord to it. And 
who is this dame d'amour, to whom 
ou've been giving burning kisses ? 
Sess trull, I suppose, who ‘ loved 
ou for your amorous rhymes,’— 
and who will, of course, jilt you, 
and give a new employment to your 
Muse.” My feelings were roused, 
my + was wounded,—1I looked 
at the heartless inquirer, and, had 
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I possessed the power, I would have 
withered the desh on his almost 
fleshless bones, Prudence, however, 
obtained the mastery over passion ; 
and I merely observe, that he was 
mistaken; that the subject of my 
verses was all that man might wor- 
ship, and angels love. * Well, well,” 
said he, ** go On, and let me hear a 
little more of this stuff o’the brain.’’ 
I then thought I would read some- 
thing on a different subject; some- 
thing that might chime in with his 
feelings ; and I fixed on the follow- 
ing lines, which, as they breathed 
strains of liberty, 1 hoped would be 
safe from criticism. 


Land of our sires! thy sun has set,— 
And vainly hath it shone ;— 

We hail thee; still in chains; but yet 
What man conld do, we've done. 

How darkly from the battle field 
The light of Heaven departs, 

Gleams, palely gleams, o’er many a shield, 
And shines o’er pulseless hearts. 


Oh! freedom’s God! we ask not why 
Thy sons have fallen in vain ; 

That unavenged we've seen them die,— 
Who lived without a strain ; 

We, who must live a tyrant’s slaves ; 
Or, while we yet are free, 

Our broken swords must form our graves, 
And give our souls to thee. 


Now, this critic is as rank a whi 
asever wagged his tongue at a mi- 
nister, and, although my verses con- 
tain sentiments that might make a 
true 1688 man leap out of his boots 
for joy, painting, as they do, to _ 
aristocratic imagination, the appal- 
ling picture of monarchy choaking 
with its throat full of liberty-rhymes, 
he tarned his nose at my composi- 
tion as if he would curdle up the 
cream of it, and told me that ‘“ the 
cause had been better served by 


those artists who have offered the 
portrait of the Aberdeen hero at the 
corners of the streets, and stamped 
the physiognomy of the — 
lawyer on childrens handkerchiefs.” 
When I found that these strains 
were ineffectual, | endeavoured in 
another way to interest him; know- 
ing that ee ee, and discontent 
are nearly related, I hoped, at least, 
that he would be kind from a fellow 
feeling. 


I saw a deep cloud near the moon, 
Pass darkly o’er her silver beam ; 
E’en as I gaz’d it faded, soon 
Again I saw her beauties gleam. 
And then I wept, and thought, not thus 
The shadows of our life decay ; 
No—the deep clouds that hang o’er us 
Can never—never pass away. 
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I saw the blight come o’er a flower 
The spring had deck’d, but deck’d in vain ; 
But then I knew a kinder power 
Would bid it blossom forth again. 
I wept—because I knew, not thus 
Our wither’d hopes can e’er rebloom,— 
No second spring will smile on us— 
All is—and will be ever—gloom: 


I was proceeding, but the mony- 
syllable, “ humph!” was again re- 
peated, and then commenced the 
criticism ; nor was there one word, 
in the sixteen lines, that he did not 
condemn, except the word “ darkly,” 
which he said he liked, because it 
resembled the poetry; of which he 
could understand nothing, save that 
I differed in opinion from another 
poet, who described ‘ Hope” as 
springing ‘eternal in the human 
breast.” He then entered into a 
dissertation on dactyls and spondees, 
when he might have known thata 
poet has no more to do with them 
than the devil with holy-water. 
“Well, well, ‘tis enough,” he con- 
tinued; ‘ and seriously, young 
man, I would advise you to give up 
poetry as a useless employment, or 


perhaps worse, and take to some 
other—something more worthy and 
much more profitable than ‘ measur- 
ing syllables and tagging verse ;’ 
study something else; spend your 


‘ time otherwise, young man, or, 
take my word for it, you'll either 
visit a jail or a workhouse.” I re- 

lied by asking him—“ and what, 
Sir. would you have me study that is 
more useful to society or more de- 
lightful in itself? or what would 
you have me be?. Is it a soldier, 
whose liberty, like the life of a 
lobster, perishes when he wears a 
red coat? Ora sailor, and be con- 
fined to a prison-house of wood, to 


and pray and preach, against the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world, while I live by them? No, 
Sir! what profession is so noble, so 
honourable, as that ofa bard? |r 
was deemed sacred in the olden time; 
even now, fn some countries, the 
name is the brightest that man can 
bear, and im every land, where the 
muses have reared their temple, the 
best and the wisest come to worship 
at its shrine. Or, perhaps,” I con- 
tinued “you would have me turn 
antiquarian, to: pore over the refuse 
of a lime kiln, or to turn old nails 
into spear heads, and iron hoops 
into broken swords. Or, it may be, 
a naturalist, and spend my time in 
sifting the dust of a butterfly’s wing, 
or scanning the structure of a bee's 
knee. But what occupation can 
equal in utility or pleasure that of 
the poet? Poetry! it is the uni- 
versal good. Compared to it, what 
are all the productions of genius, 
the works of nature, or the efforts 
of art? What is history? ‘Dull 
as Lethe’s weed; it describes men, 
and relates circumstances ; but must 
not depart from its beaten track ; 
must not, like poetry, wander into 
every path in search of beauty, 
Philosophy herself sinks in the 
trial. To accompany her, we must 
ascend rocks, and pass deserts ; 
while, with poetry as our guide, we 
tread only on flowers. Even the 
sister arts, but the younger and less 


beautiful, painting and music, must 
fall their crests before her wreathed 
brow. Painting—what is it but a 
copy of what it can never equal? Mu- 
sic—what but a melody the meanest 
‘wood note wild’ outrivals? But, 
Poetry makes even nature more 
lovely by its magic touch, and 
brightens all it dwells upon; itis, 


give ny sighs to the winds, and my 
wishes to the waves? Ora lawyer, 
to praise the devil's horns, if he 

ave me a passage to his pocket ? 

tr a physician, my very being to 
depend upon misfortunes, and my 
a fear, while taking one fee, that 
death would deprive me of another? 
Or aclergyman, to preach and pray, 


ae 


co SS 


‘“* The soul and source of music, which makes known 
Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm, 

Like to the fabled Cytherea’s zone, 

Binding all things with beauty.” 
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Ba-a-a-a-a-a was the answer of my 
ascetic auditor to this appeal; while 
I, expecting conviction to follow it, 
felt the current of my enthusiasm 
chilled, and the fire Jan imagina- 
tion extinguished by this interjec- 
tion. During the former part of my 
speech, he had continually inter- 
rupted me by some such expression 
as “ better for ye wear a red coat 
than none—better be confined toa 
prison-house of wood than rubbing 
your eye-brows against the bars of 
a jail window, and crying ‘ Pity 
the poor confined debtors, having 
no allowance.’”’ But, during the 
latter part of it, he sate, with eyes 
glaring, mouth half open, and lip 
twisted, while his long thin visage 
was stretehed forward with such 
a mixture of contempt and astonish- 
ment, as must have placed a full 
stop to my oration, had not my eyes 
been fixed, as it were, on my mind. 


He did not distarb me until I had 
ended, when the monsyllable, which 
he converted into one of six, slowl 
broke from his lips. “* Humph! stuf 
—humph! nonsense,” he repeated 
perhaps halfa dozen times, ** and do 
you really think, young man, that 
thisstuffand nonsense will enable you 
to live? Would the baker give you 
a loaf for a sonnet, or the butcher 
take an ode in exchange for a mutton- 
chop? Or have you any other pros- 
pect than that of being a beggar all 
your life ?’’—* Well, Sir,” I replied, 
** Homer was a beggar, but posterity 
has done him justice, and he is im- 
mortal. Camoens lived in poverty 
and died in want, but his name 
from one end of the earth to the 
other is echoed with wonder and 
delight. And are not such worthies 
raised to endless felicity in another, 
world ? 


*¢ Because on earth their names 
In fames eternal volume live for aye.” 


“ What world have been the feel- 
ings of the author of the Arcadia, 
could he have left his tomb, for a 
short space, to have read on the 
sepulchre of his tutor, as his highest 
honour, that he was ‘ the tutor of 
Sir Philip Sydney.’ And on that of 
his friend, Lord Brooke, ‘ Fulke 
Greville, servant to Queen Eliza- 
beth, counsellor to King James, and 
friend to Sir Philip Sydney ?’ Could 
Dante have beheld, after his death, 
cities quarrelling to possess his 
bones. Could Shakspeare have seen 
the poor house, in which he dwelt, 
visited by millions as a sainted 


‘* How salt the savour 
How hard the passage 
By others stairs.” 


“And Dante proved and felt 
what he wrote,—but you, doubtless, 
have more poetry or more philoso- 
phy than the bard of Florence ;— 
and you would have laughed at 
him, when he exclaimed, in the bit- 
terness of want and anguish— I 
have been a vessel without sail and 
without steerage, carried about te 
divers ports, and roads, and shores, 
by the dry wind that springs out of 


shrine,—would they not have been 
amply recompensed for years of sor- 
row or of suffering ?’”—“For my own 
part,” [ continued, “I could be satis- 
fied to wander through the world 
without a resting place, and exist 
on the poor pittance the hand of 
charity might fling to me; if by so 
doing I could gain myself a name 
which should be coeval with my 
country, and be remembered in the 
page that records the history of its 
greatness.” — ‘* Stop, stop, stop, 
young man,” said he, “ you forget 
that Dante says ; 


is of others bread, 
to descend and climb 


poverty.” All your ideas may be 
very pretty in theory, young man, 
but I fear you would find them ra- 
ther hard in practice ; and be ver 

apt, like poor Nash, who was really 
a poet, to ‘call to mind a cobler 
who was worth five hundred pounds; 
an hostler who had built a goodly 
inn; a carman who had whipt a 
thousand pounds out of his horses 
tail’—and, then, on viewing your 
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own state, you would, like him, 
“curse the hour of your birth—ban 







“Ah! ah! believe me, ‘one 
ounce of discretion is worth a 
ound of wit;’ and,—to quote 
ban the only poet worth reading — 
‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.’ *—* Very true, Sir,’’ I re- 

lied, “ but may not one possess 
beak discretion and wit? and is it 
not necessary to have a little learn- 
ing before we have much—to taste 
of the spring before we drink deeply 
ofits waters >’—* Well, well, young 
man,’ he answered, “I perceive 


eee 


*““ Ah! worthless wit, to train me to this woe, 
Deceitful arts that nourish discontent.” 





Vo the .Eolian Harp. [Nov, 


the air in which you breathe,’ and 
exclaim with him, 


this is a subject on which we should 
never agree. You asked me for my 
criticism, [ have given it; for my 
advice, you have had it: I know 
you despise them both. I leave 
you, therefore, to pursue your own 
plans; and, knowing that * ex. 
perience bought is better than expe. 
rience taught.’ I leave you to buy, 
and I hope you will not purchase it 
at too high a price.” 

Thus cule my interview with 
the Ascetic. 


TO THE X.OLIAN HARP. 


Harp of the Zephyr! whose least breath, o’er 
Thy tender string moving, is felt by thee ;— 

Harp of the whirlwind! whose fearfullest roar 
Can arouse thee to nought but harmony. 


The leaf that curls upon youth’s warm hand, 
Hath not a more sensitive soul than thou ; 

Yet the spirit that’s in thee, unharm’d, can withstand 
The blast that shivers the stout oak bough. 


When thankless flowers in silence bend, 
Thou hailest the freshness of heaven with song ; 
When forests the air with their howlings rend, 
Thou soothest the storm as it raves along. 


Yes ;—thine is the magic of friendship’s bow’r, 
That holiest temple of all below ; 

Thou hast accents of bliss for the calmest hour, 
But a heav’nlier note for the season of woe. 


Harp of the breeze! whether gentle or strong, 
When shall I feel thy enchantment again ? 

Hark! hark !—e’en the swell of my own wild song 
Hath awaken'd a mild responsive strain ! 


It is not an echo—’tis far too sweet 
To be born of a lay so rude as mine ; 
But, Oh! when terror and softness meet 
How pure are the hues of the wreath they twine! 
Thus the breath of my rapture hath swept thy chords, 
And fill’d them with music, alas! not its own, 
Whose witchery tells but how much my words, 
Phough admiring, have wrong’d that celestial tone. 


I hear it,—I hear it,—now aor swelling, 


Like a chorus of seraphim eart 


ward hieing! 


And now—as in search of a loftier dwelling— 
The voices away, one by one, are dying ! 
Heaven's own harp! save angel-fingers, 
None should dare open thy mystic treasures ; 
Farewel! for each note on mine ear still lingers, 


And mine may not mingle with thy blest measures. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


Tue three months during which 
the gallery of the Bririsn INnsti- 
TUTION is annually kept open for 
the benefit of young artists of both 
dexes, in order te enable them to 
study at leisure the works which, 
having formed a part of the pre- 
eeding exhibition, are liberally left 
for that purpose by their respective 
proprietors, terminated this year in 
the latter end of October; and the 
public were then admitted to see the 
result; but not in sufficient time to 
allow of any notice in the last 
number of the European Magazine. 

Nearly two hundred studies of 

various descriptions were made in 
the course of the season; some as 
large as the original pictures ; some 
diminished in size even to minia- 
ture; some comprehending — the 
whole subject ; some (as we last 
year took the liberty strongly to 
advise) confined to a part ; Just as 
the taste or object of the student 
rompted. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
fad evidently been the favourite 
master. His ‘* Sleeping Girl,” and 
his * Portrait of Miss Gwathir,” 
both of them certainly delightful 
pictures, were surprisingly multi- 
plied. After Sir Joshua, Vander- 
velde and Cuyf appeared to have 
attracted the greatest number of 
imitators. Of some vessels by ‘the 
former there were copies enough to 
form a large fleet; and a flock of 
sheep by the latter was repeated to 
an extent that would have filled all 
the pens in Smithfield market. 

Before the admission of the public 
the studies were arranged in clusters 
close to the original. pictures from 
which they were made. We heard 
some objections to this mode of 
marshalling them, as giving a poly- 
graphic air to the rooms; but we 
remember that when, in former years, 
the studies were divided and sepa- 
rated, it was alleged that they were 
injudiciously scattered. The fact is, 
as Mr. Young the keeper of the In- 
stitution has in all probability found 
out long ago, it is impossible to 
please every body. The plan of the 
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present year had this important ad- 
vantage, that, although the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the original 
picture was a severe test, yet the 
assembling of all the studies round 
it gave an admirable opportunity of 
ascertaining their respective merits 
by comparison; an opportunity of 
which divisions and subdivisions 
would have deprived the visitor. 
For the reasons which we assigned 
on a similar occasion last year, we 
think it right to abstain from any 
particular remarks or criticisms on 
works of art so 
formed. But, while we maintain 
the reserve which under the circum- 
stances of the case delicacy seems to 
require with respect to individuals, 
we will take leave to make a few 
general observations ; with no other 
view than the advancement of the 
Fine Arts; our only object, indeed, 
in all our notices on the subject. 
Premising that among the various 
studies there were specimens of 
talent highly creditable to the young 
artists by whom they were produced, 
and suthcient to show that nothing 
was wanting to their future excel- 
lence but diligence on their part and 
due encouragement on the part of 
those whose duty it is to seek out 
merit, and to foster it, we must be 
permitted to express our regret at 
seeing so many new candidates for 
the honours of the palette, and at 
beholding, mingled with, and almost 
smothering, the successful efforts to 
which we have already alluded, a 
mass of attempts, indicating the 
merest mediocrity of powers, and 
some of thein not even approaching to 
mediocrity. We are convinced, and 
the conviction is the result of many 
years observation on the condition 
and progress of the Fine Arts; 
in this country, that we have a 
great superabundance of artists, or 
rather of individuals, who ** profess 
and call themselves” artists. The 
com is choked by the weeds. The 
tree of art wants extensive though 
judicious pruning. It ought to be 
divested of the dead wood which 
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keeps the sun and air from its green 
and living branches. All the un- 
necessary foliage, all the dwindling 
and withering produce ought to be 
clipt off, that its sap may no longer 
be wastefully and perniciously di- 
verted from passing to the nourish- 
ment of its sound, wholesome, and 
well-flavoured fruit. 

There is no human being who, in 
most cases, is more exposed to self- 
delusion, and to the injurious effects 
of the mistaken appreciation of ig- 
norant friends, than a young man 
who imagines he has a genius for 

ainting, There is no one more 

iable to the sad error of fancying 
that inclination and power are con- 
vertible terms. Surrounded in all 
probability by persons as little ac- 
quainted as he is himself with the 
high and various qualifications 
which are necessary to constitute a 
genuine artist, he advances with 
rash confidence in a path that must 
inevitably lead him to disappoint- 
ment, and, perhaps to ruin. To 
such an individual, we would un- 
hesitatingly say, ‘* Pause, ere you 
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proceed in the career you have com- 
menced, Conquer your pride or 
your diffidence. Take one of your 
performances to Sir Thomas Lay. 
rence, orto some other man, if you 
can find him, of equal talents, at. 
tainments, experience, and kindness. 
Ask his opinion of your ability. If 
his answer be decidedly favourable, 
pursue your studies with enthu- 
siasm ; if, on the contrary, the ut. 
most effects of his politeness can 
afford you no more than lukewarm 
approbation, return home, listen not 
to your mother and your sisters, who 
would fain persuade you that you 
have been consulting an adviser who 
wishes to repress rising genius, but 
throw your colours and pencils inte 
the fire; go to the bar, walk the 
hospitals, seat yourself at the desk 
of a counting-house, turn writer of 
criticisms on the Fine Arts, in 
short, do any thing but pursue a 
profession which, besides the quali- 
ties necessary to success in the or- 
dinary occupations of life, demands, 
to use the energetic language of 
Mr. Shee, 


‘ Whate’er of worth, or Muse, or Grace inspires ; 
Whatever man, of heav’n or earth obtains, 
Through mental toil, or mere mechanic pains ; 
A constant heart, by Nature’s charms impress’d, 
An ardour ever burning in the breast; 

A zeal for truth, a power of thought intense ; 

A fancy, flowering on the stems of sense ; 

A mem'ry, as the grave retentive, vast, 

That holds, to rise again, th’ imprison’d past ; 

A feeling strong, instinctive, active, chaste ; 

The thrilling electricity of taste ; 

That marks the muse on each resplendent part, 
The seal of nature on the acts of art ; 

An eye, to bards alone and painters given, 

A frenzied orb, reflecting earth and heaven ; 
Commanding all creation at a glance, 

And ranging possibility’s expanse ; 

A hand, with more than magic skill endow’d, 

To trace invention’s visions as they crowd ; 
Embody thoughts beyond the poet’s skill, 0 
And pour the eloquence of art at will ; 

"Bove all, a dauntless soul to persevere, 

Though mountains rise, though Alps on Alps appear : 
‘Though poverty present her meagre form, 
Though patrons fail, and fortune frowns a storm.’”’ 










Connected with the evil to which 
we have adverted, and in some mea- 
sure springing from it is the strange 
neglect many of our veteran artists, 
though happily not all, are expe- 
riencing from the public. We will 


‘‘name no parties,” as Sir Giles 
Overreach says; but the fact is ob- 
vious to all who have eyes to see 
what is passing around them, and 
painful to all who have hearts to 
feel for deserted merit, What would 
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be thought of the horticulturist, 


who, after having, by artificial 
warmth and other adventitious aid, 


reared some precious plant through. 


the various stages of its growth to 
maturity, should, just as it was 
about to flower, expel it from the 
green-house, and suffer it to decay 
and perish in the inclemency of the 
external air, in order that he might 
supply its place with some new fa- 
yourite, to experience in its turn 
the same early kindness, and the 
same ultimate abandonment? Y¥et 
such is precisely the conduct of 
many persons who would be thought 
patrons ofart. They are constantly 
ranning after novelty. They praise 
and flatter rising talent; and as 
soon as they have deluded it into 
an earnest devotion of itself to a 
pursait to which, even in a culti- 
vated and refined country, only 
few are capable of —oeeees 
its proper merit, they hurry off, 
in quest of some fresh prodigy, 
and leave the unfortunate victim 
of their ostentatious selfishness to 
struggle for existence amidst the 
vulgar and insensible minds by 
which, in all probability, he finds 
himself surrounded. 

To what do these observations 
tend? To the discouragement of 
individual, and to the recommenda- 
tion of public patronage. Until 
some national establishment be 
founded, on a very different and 
much more extensive scale than any 
which has hitherto existed in this 
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country ;. some establishment, which 
shall give to art and artists the same 
seme s and advantage that the 

Iniversity of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge now affords to learning, and 
to learned men; some establishment 
that shall at once instruct the young, 
and furnish ample means of liberal 
occupation to the mature;—until 
some such establishment be created, 
it is in vain to expect that to the 
other triumphs of which Great Bri- 
tain has to boast she will add that 
of proud pre-eminence in the Fine 
Arts. The day willcome when this 
truth will be felt. The day will 
come when our statesmen will be 
sensible of the incalculable value of 
the arts to a great country. The 
day will come when it will be gene- 
rally acknowledged, that to no ob- 


‘ject could a portion of the national 


wealth be more advantageously di- 
rected. The day will come, when, 
to speak once more in the empha- 
tic language of the able and ar- 
dent writer whom we have already 
quoted in this notice, it will be dis- 
covered, that *“‘ it is a mistake un- 
worthy of an enlightened govern- 
ment to conceive that the arts, left 
to the influence of ordinary events, 
turned loose upon society, to fight 
and scramble in the rude and re- 
volting contest of coarser occupa- 
tions, can ever arrive at that per- 
fection which contributes so mate- 
rially to the permanent glory of a 
State.” 


CHARACTER OF THE LATE SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. 


Tue death of this eminent and 
excellent person which happened on 
the 8th of July, at St. Bernard’s, 
Stockbridge, near Edinburgh, is an 
event that all friends of worth and 
genius must deeply regret. As an 
artist we could judge of him only 
by the works which he used to send 
annually to Somerset House, and 
which afforded us the means of form- 
ing an estimate of his merits and 
defects, more correctly perhaps than 
could be accomplished by those who 
were in the daily habit of visiting 
his painting-room. Without enter- 
ing into any minute and invidious 


comparisons, we have no hesitation in 
saying, and we are sure the opinion 
will be confirmed by the unanimous 
voice of the world of art, that Sir 
Henry Raeburn stood in the highest 
rank of his profession. The first 
impression made on the spectator of 
his pictures was by the striking ef- 
fect of his head. They were drawn 
and painted in a style original, and 
exclusively his own: broad, square, 
firm; clear and brilliant in colour ; 
surprisingly powerful in light and 
shade, and chiaro-scuro. He ap- 
peared to possess the rare, and in a 
portrait painter, the inestimable fa- 
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culty of pourtraying intellectual ex- 
pression, and dignity of demeanour, 
whenever they appeared in his sub- 
jects; and, in fact, he often ap- 
proached in his portraits to the ele- 
vation of historical painting. His 
facility and happiness of execu- 
tion were admirable, and extended 
themselves to every part of the-can- 
vas. Heads, hands, and draperies, 
were equally well designed and 
freely executed. But, as indiscri- 
minate praise is little better than cen- 
sure, we hope it will mot be consi- 
dered derogatory from Sir Henry 
Raeburn’s fair fame, if we alludetoa 
slight defect, to which indeed we 
felt ourselves compelled in justice 
to advert in our remarks on the last 
Exhibition.* It has been suggested 
to us, by a gentleman for whose 
taste we have great respect, that 
Sir Henry was gradually gettin 

the better of this defect complaine 

ef in his works, and that in the 
last Exhibition they evinced more 
harmony of colour, more scien- 
tifie display, and a better arrange- 
ment of the whole than in any for- 
mer year; thus holding out a hope 


that, had it pleased God to prolong 
his life, he would soon have left us 


nothing to wish for. From that 
opinion we are, upon reflection, by 
no means disposed strongly to dis- 
sent. We trust that our suggestion 
as to the benefits of the opportunity 
of comparison which the Exhibitions 
afford will not be mistaken. Far 
are we from wishing that our 
painters should resemble one an- 
other, One of the great character- 
istics of the British school, and by 
which it is most advantageously 
contra-distinguished from that of 
France, is the variety of our styles ; 
a circumstance which we may, per- 
haps, be supposed fancifal in ascrib- 
ing, in a great measure, to that bold- 
ness, and independence of national 
character resulting from the free 
and liberal institutions of our coun- 
try. But still there are some prin- 
ciples which onght to be common 
to all artists. We do not wish to 
hear different musical performers 
playing the same piece; bat we 
certainly desire that all their in- 


* Vide remarks on “ No. 142, Portrait of a Geutleman.” 
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strumetits should be perfectly in 
tune. The analogy will hold good 
with respect to a painters palette. Sir 
Henry Raeburn, it must be confessed, 
allowed the black and green occasi- 
onally to predominate unpleasingly, 

It is said of Sir Henry Raeburn, 
by one who had the pleasure of 
knowing him, that his modesty was 
equal to his merit ; that in his inter- 
course with the young candidate for 
public favour in his ewn art, he was 
uniformly kind, communicative and 
liberal ; that on all occasions he had 
the candour to bestow just praise 
on rival excellence ; that in society 
few men were nore acceptable, pos- 
sessed as he was of a cheerful dis- 

sition, much good sense, an an 
miexhaustible store of anecdote; 
that no man could dispense or re- 
ceive a greater degree of happiness; 
and, above all, that those who had 
opportunities of seeing him in the 
midst of his family, will ever cherish 
the recollection of his amiable and 
endearing qualities. 

The Royal Academy, in testimony 
of their high estimation of Sir Henry 
Raeburn’s talents, elected him, first 
an associate, and afterwards an Aca- 
demician, without solicitation. The 
first honour he received on the 2d of 
November, 1812; the second on the 
10th of February, 1815. When His 
Majesty on his visit to Edinburgh 
conterred the tronour of knighthood 
on this distinguished artist, we do 
not recollect an occasion of that na- 
ture on which a more universal feel- 
ing of satisfaction was expressed. Sir 
Henry wasalsoa member of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, a member of 
the late Imperial Academy at Flo- 
rence, and a member of the Academy 
of New York; and a few days be- 
fore his death he received a com- 
mission, appointing him Portrait 
Painter in Scotland to His Majesty. 

Sir Henry Raeburn’s practice was, 
it is reported, worth about three 
thousand a year. We understand 
that, since his decease, a very ge- 
neral wish bas been expressed — 

rsons of rank, fortune, taste, au 
influence in Scotland, that Mr. Phil- 
lips, the Royal Academician, would 
remove from London to Edinburgh; 
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and we have been told that he and 
his amiable lady have lately paid a 
visit to the northern metropolis, for 
the purpose of ascertaining how far 
a residence there might promise to 
be agreeable and advantageous. We 
should certainly regret the loss of 
so bright a star in the constellation 
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of English genius; but we can have 
no doubt that Mr, Phillips's profes- 
sional excellence would be liberally 
rewarded, and that bis general in- 
formation, manly character, and 
sound sense, would be properly 
appreciated in Edinburgh. 


INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS, 


The Fourth Part of Mr. Rhodes’s 
Peak Scenery, or Excursions in Der- 
byshire, (the conclusive one) has 
just appeared, with the same des- 
criptive quality, and most pleasantly 
mixed, as before, with anecdote, 
kindly-breathing sentiment, and 
amusing local statements ; and some 
of the scenes beautifully brought 
into the reader's visible presence by 
the pencil and 
in the hands ot Mr. Hofland, Mr. 
Blore, Mr. Thompson, but most of 
them in those of the celebrated 
Sculptor, Chantrey, and the latter in 
the admirable hand of Mr. G. Cooke. 
If Mr. Rhodes does not surprise the 
fancy with any new or animated 
touches in his portraiture of objects, 
or in his appeal to our feelings, 
be agreeably renews whatever kin- 
dred scenes, thoughts, and sensi- 
bilities, had been implanted there. 
We travel with him, in fine, through 
and about the nobly-various scener 
of the Peak of Derbyshire, as with 
a sensible, discerning, warm-heart- 
ed, and not unimaginative describer 
and companion. 

We have heard that it is the in- 
tention of Mr. Howard, R.A. that 
the picture of the Solar System, 
which attracted so much notice in 
the last Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, shall be his last in the 
historical line. We cannot but de- 
plore the cause, whatever it may be, 
that puts an end to the exertion of 
talents so rarely excelled in the his- 
torical line, and deprives the Annual 
Exhibition of some of its principal 
attractions. It is imagined that it is 
the more lucrative employment of 
portrait painting that engrosses his 
time. 

Royal Hibernian Academy.—lt af- 
fords us great satisfaction to an- 
nounce, that the Charter to incorpo- 
rate the Irish Artists, under the 
title of “ The Royal Hibernian 


raver,—the former 





Academy,” has passed the Great 
Seal of lreland. ln communicatin 
this distinguished mark of Royal 
favour, conferred on the professors 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture in Ireland, we confidently 
hope, that, under the influence of 
Government, a School of Arts ma 
now be formed there, which will, 
ere long, redound to the honour of 
the country. 

The exhibition of paintings at 
the Subscription-rooms, in the City 
of Exeter, has been very attractive, 
Great admiration has been excited 
by the picture of Christ crowned 
with Thorns, painted by Mr. King, 
(an artist of distinguished talent, 
now residing in that City) for the 
new church at Teignmouth. 

Girtin’s admirers tolerated a de- 
fect in his drawings, which proves 
how much allowance the liberal 
connoisseur will make for the sake 
of genius. The paper which he 
most admired was only to be had of 
a stationer at Charing-cross : this 
was cartridge, with slight wire- 
marks, and folded like foolscap or 
post. It commonly happened, that 
the part which had been folded, 
when put on the stretching-frame, 
would sink into spots in a tke en- 
tirely across the centre of the sky, 
so that where the crease had been, 
the colour was so many degrees of a 
darker blue than the general tone of 
the sky. This unsightly accident 
was not only overlooked, but, in 
some instances really admired, from 
its having been taken for a sign of 
originality, and in the transfer of 
his drawings from one collector to 
another, bore a premium, according 
to that mark. 

Proposed School of Arts in Lyons. 
—In a late number of the Constitu- 
tionnel, it is strongly recommended 
that the Government should estab- 
lish in most of the large provincial 
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towns, schools for teaching the 
sciences to artizans and tndchantes: 
The author very properly observes, 
that Paris has many advantages over 
other towns; that all the scientific 
men of the kingdom crowd to it, and 
leave the great mass of the people 
destitute of knowledge and of pro- 
per teachers. He proposes, there- 
fore, that the very first men of 
France, in respect of science, shall 
be tempted by some corresponding 
advantages to forsake the seductions 
of the capital, and devote their time 
to instructing the obscure artizans 
of thecountry. France is not, how- 
ever, even at this moment, quite 
destitute of such schools, and the 
Government is too deeply engaged 
in schemes for escatitelihtan ee. 
potism and supersition to leave any 
hope that it will engage in so good 
a work as the onions of accurate 
knowledge. But for this circum- 
stance we are quite sure no French- 
man would ever have thought of ap- 
pealing to the people to act on such 
a recommendation, independent of 
the Government. The author of 
this project, however, having evi- 
dently visited Scotland, and become 
acquainted with the Andersonian 
Institution at Glasgow, and ov 
in point of distance from the capital, 
and the nature of the manufactures 
carried on there, a similarity be- 
tween it and Lyons, he boldly calls 
on the inhabitants of the latter city 
to imitate the example set by the 
former, and establish a School of 
Arts for themselves at their own ex- 
pense. The people of Glasgow may 
well be proud at having their con- 
duct held up in this manner to the 
imitation of the French, by one of 
their own writers; and it must be 
cheering to them thus to see their 
admirable example of establishing 
schools for the instruction of Me- 
chanics, made known to foreign na- 
tions, leading, we would fain hope, 
to the establishing similar schools 
throughout civilized Europe. 

The inhabitants of Paris have 
lately been gratified with an Exhi- 
bition, consisting of works of art 
sent from Rome by the students of 
the French Academy in that city. 
Architectural designs, sculpture, 
historical and landscape painting, 
and engraving, have all contri- 
buted to form this Exhibition; 
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among the paintings there are ay 
Eresichthon and an Arion, by M. 
Coutan, which are fine specimens 
of colour, but are faulty in the draw. 
ing. M. Cour has a picture of the 
Deluge, which some critics say pos- 
sesses every thing such a subject 
should possess, except colouring, 
design, truth, and expression. The 
most striking piece in the collection, 
isa landscape by M. Remond. It 
is very large, and the subject is a 
view of Rome, from the hills be- 
yond the Tiber. In frontis Cincin. 
natus, at the moment when the 
messengers from the Senate are 
bringing him the ensigns of the 
consular dignity. He is represented 
at his plough, to which are attached 
two fine bulls; and the whole scene 
is finely depicted. ‘The best piece 
of sculpture is an Eurydice, by M, 
Nanteull. The architectual pieces 
consist principally of restorations of 
Roman edifices, some of which are 
well designed. 

A curious experiment, promis- 
ing some success, has lately beer 
making at Paris. It is an attempt 
to preserve the large paintings of 
the most esteemed artists, by the 
employment of plates of pottery. 
The different parts of a large pic- 
ture are united by a composition, 
and so coloured as completely to 
disguise the joinings. The artists 
engaged in this experiment, hope 
by these means to produce works as 
durable as Mosaic, but of much 
easier execution, and at a very mo- 
derate price. 

Exhibition at Ghent.—Among the 
most striking pieces in this Exhibi- 
tion, we may reckon the Toilette of 
Psyche, by Paelinck. The design 
is well conceived, and the general 
execution entitled to high praise. 
A Young Lady, her Nurse, and a 
Peasant, by M. Du-Bois, and vari- 
ous portraits of persons of distinc- 
tion, by Kitson, are also worthy of 
commendation. Naver has contri- 
buted a variety of pieces, of which 
the Fortune Teller is the best. A 
Boy Drawing, by Vanderbaer, is a 
very expressive picture; and the 
Game of Chess is remarkable for the 
fine display of triumph in the coun- 
tenance of the fortunate player, and 
the indication of disappointment in 
the looks of his competitor. 
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Choir des poésies originales des 
T'roubadours. 

Selection from the original poetry of 
the Troubadours. By M. Ray- 


nouard, 


Tue poetry of the Troubadours 
forms a distinct period in the litera- 
tare of the middle ages, and is con- 
nected with the history of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries so little 
known. Written in a language 
chiefly derived from the Latin, and 
which seemed to have become, in its 
turn, the mother tongue ofthe dif- 
ferent idioms of the South of Eu- 
rope, the remaining documents of 
this species of poetry must be equal- 
ly interesting to the learned of Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and France. 

The language of romance still 
exists, in spite of the revolutions 
occasioned by time, in several parts 
of these kingdoms. Many of the 
Troubadours were born there, and 
it is not unlikely that their poetical 
compositions had great influence 
upon the literature of their different 
countries. Yet, notwithstanding 
this literary and philological im- 
portance, the ‘Troubadours were 
only known by vague tradition, 
transmitted from generation to ge- 
reration, and dignified by the eu- 
logiums of Dante and Petrarch. 
Learned men have, it is true, endea- 
voured to penetrate into this fertile 
field; but their unfinished labours 
and want of perseverance produced 
nothing of consequence, and all the 
essays published up to this time 
have given but a very imperfect 
idea of the celebratad poets who 
gave such brilliancy to the middle 
ages. The work we now announce 
will fill up this great void in the 


literary history of Europe; and we 
know not which astonished us most, 
the order and method; the enlight- 
ened philosophy and criticism; or 
the immense dithculties M. Rayno- 
uard has so happily conquered. 
Invincible patience and indefatig- 


‘able activity were absolutely neces- 


sary to restore every form, rule, and 
word of a language which had been 
for four centuries buried in manu- 
scripts, most of which are mutilated, 
all incorrect, and many of the charac- 
ters nearly effaced. There are fre- 
quent aslvcdtéblone, words mixed 
—— want of punctuation, dis- 
order oforthography, anda thousand 
other difficulties. Such is the task M. 
Raynouard has undertaken to exe- 
cute, and he is worthy of the assist- 
ance of that distinguished French 
academician, M. Pelissier, who so 
—— revenged the memory of 
the Knights of the Temple, rescued 
from injurious oblivion the renown 
of the Troubadours, and raised to 
the glory of those fathers of ancient 
literature, a lasting monument which 
may serve as a guide to all who de- 
sire to study the annals, manners, 
and literary history of the middle 
ages. 

Beginning with the origin of the 
romantic idiom, and giving a hasty 
sketch of the decline and alteration 
of the Latin tongne, M. Raynouard 
follows those successive gradations 
which form materials for a new lam 
guage. 

By the aid of these scattered frag- 
ments, which the learned academi- 
cian discovered and gathered toge- 
ther, he has, in a manner, recom- 
posed the language, established and 
developed the principles, the cha- 
racteristic forms, and in a word, the 































































































































































































































410 Foreign 
whole grammatical system, of which 
he finds the principal elements in 
the other languages of the South of 
Europe formed from this common 
origin. 

This subject is included in the 
fourth volume of the collection, and 
is of an importance which will be 
felt by all learned philologists, with 
respect to the etymology, and ge- 
neral theory of modern languages. 

The author evinces profound saga- 
city in his comparison of all the 
idioms of Latin ae with the 
grammar of the Troubadours, and 
every one must be struck with the 
analogy and conformity resulting 
from identity of origin, which the 
secretary of the French Academy, 
has established, not only by natural 
relations and numerous connec- 
tions, but by a multitude of facets 
supported by examples selected from 
the ancient authors of the different 
idioms; the only proofs that can 
carry conviction in the discussion of 
philological problems, and whichwill 
receive new developments and more 
evidence in the four volumes still 
remaining to be published, contain- 
ing the lexicon of the language of 
romance, the last and most impor- 
tant part of this magnificent work. 
Our readers will easily perceive 
the impossibility of giving a suc- 
cinct analysis of this immense work, 
all the parts of .which are ar- 
ranged with such method that the 
whole must be read to appreciate its 
precision and merit. 

We must then confine ourselves 
to some reflexions upon the import- 
ance of the poetry of the Trouba- 
dours, in reviewing the national re- 
memibrances, manners, customs, and 
opinions-of that interesting period, 
when it flourished in the different 
countries of which it promoted the 
civilization. The vielent commo- 
tions which followed the dismem- 
berment of the vast empire of Char- 
lemagne, occasioned the barbarity 
of the tenth century, which, in spite 
of the apology of Leibnitz, must al- 
ways be regarded as the iron age. 
The following age produced some 
studies, but science was then re- 
duced to vain disputes on words. 
The ambition of the great, who were 
only intent on arrogating to them- 
selves ‘new rights; the clergy so far 
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masters of the government, as even 
to-dare to sit eee on their 
sovereigns; the Court of Rome set. 
ting a scandalous example of licen. 
tiousness; the Popes carrying into 
the humble chair of the apostle, the 
spirit of domination with all the pre- 
jadices of the cloister, are the prin- 
cipal features of the 11th century. 

The excesses of the sovereign 
pentiffs, the violent struggle be. 
tween the clergy and the empire, 
gave a strony impulse to ever 
mind, already excited by the brik. 
liant heroism and enthusiasm of chi- 
valry, and still more increased by 
that religious fever which produced 
the crusades, and precipitated war- 
like and barbarous Reston into 
peaceful and flourishing Asia. 

It was in the midst of these sangui- 
nary conflicts that the Troubadours 
appeared. ‘Uheir compositions in the 
history of letters form a class in 
manner, thoughts, form, and ex- 
pression, perfectly distinct from the 
classical literature of the ancients, 
Without masters or models, these 
courteous and warlike poets cele- 
brated, by tarns, beauty and va- 
lour; and, travelling from. castles 
to. courts, were every where wel- 
comed and honoured, charming their 
illustrious hosts by romantic songs 
and brilliant recitals; receiving at 
once the favours and rewards which 
kings, lords, and ladies vied with 
each other in bestowing. 

The poetry of the Troubadours is 
divided into two principal kinds: 
one was intended to be sung, and 
the other had:no music to accom- 
pany it, such as the satires, epistles, 
tales, and romances. Amongst their 
lyric poetry, songs are particularly 
distinguished. It was in this spe- 
cies of oetry particularly that the 
Teeekndwies created a new litera- 
ture. Ignorant of the ingenious al- 
legories of antiquity, they made 
love a quick-sighted but submissive 
god, and placed all their hope, hap- 
piness, and delight,.in sentiment, 
respect, and the most absolute devo- 
tien. Always animated by that 
amiable courtesy of which these 
poets were the models, each of them 
attached himself to one court ; where 
he made choice of a lady, who 
formed the subject of his eulogy: 
it was for her that his practical 





imagination borrowed from nature 
those fresh and brilliant colours 
which animated his descriptions ; 
and as a reward for so much love 
and the worship rendered by talent 
to beauty, the a regarded it as a 
great favour when the lady deigned 
to accept his homage. By tarns 
delicate and tender, fearful and re- 
signed, he made even the cruelty of 
the lady a subject for praise ; or, if 
a complaint escaped from him, he 
knew how, by a soft effusion of sen- 
timent, respect, and love, to weaken 
his reproaches, and add to the ex- 
pression of his tenderness, 

But these poets did not confine 
themselves to the pains and plea- 
sures of love; many of them devoted 
themselves to celebrate the memory 
of princes and nobles, who had de- 
served their aduwiration or grati- 
tude; at the same time their Muse 
severely censured the excesses and 
disorders of their age. The long 
dispute between the Court of Rome 
ond the House of Suabia, the almost 
continual wars between France and 
England, the deplorable persecu- 
tions of Languedoc, the expeditions 
to the Holy Land, the murderous 
quarrels occasioned by the feudal 
system, the licence and depravity of 
manners ;—all became itn for 
poetry. Some attacked vice with 
the keen arms of ridicule and irony; 
others more bold pointed out de 
faults of princes, the misconduct of 
the clergy, the blind prodigality of 
the nobles, their want of delicac 
and restraint in the means they too 
to enrich themselves, the petulance 
of the citizens, in a word, the vices 
of all classes; and these verses, 
dictated by bold and severe frank- 
ness, were almost always lessons of 
justice, prudence, and morality. 

If such is the merit of the Trou- 
badours, which any one may be con- 
vinced of who will read the poetry 
that has been handed down to us; 
if such was their. influence for more 
than two centuries; if it be true 
(which may be easily proved) that 
we owe the revival of letters in 
Europe to these poets; if their 
outed and fertile talents softened 
the manners, corrected the abuse, 
and hastened civilization, in coun- 
tries so long torn by parties disputing 
for possession ; do we not owe a com- 
mon debt of gratitude to their ine- 
Eur. May, Nov. 1825. 
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mory? And can we separate this 
noble sentiment from the praises 
justly due to him, who, by inde- 
fatigable perseverance, by ingeni- 
ous and profound investigation, now 
offers a monument of glorious recol- 
lections, which will at once be use- 
ful to science, to history, and to 
letters ? 





The Haytian Propagator ; a Politi- 
eal and Literary Journal, W rit- 
ten by several Haytians. Pub- 
lished on the Ist and 15th of every 
month. 


Tne appearance of this journal is 
a phenomenon worthy of observation 
in its origin, progress, and duration. 
Fortunate, but evanescent circum- 
sances inay have given rise to it, 


-and some isolated literary charac- 


ters may, for a time, support its ex- 
istence and its fame; but if it con- 
tinue for any length of time, it 
must be regarded as a production of 
the national talent, and proves that 
in Hayti arts and letters are success- 
fully cultivated, though there are 
some who think that country a 
stranger to civilization. The pro- 
spectus of this journal was publish- 
ed in May, 1822. We are only ac- 
quainted with the six first numbers, 
each of which deserves particular 
mention. The prospectus itself may 
be considered as part of the work, 
and is also well worthy of attention. 
There is an account of the situation 
of the old and new world, in which 
Europe is not flattered. If this de- 
scription be faithful we, Europeans, 
do not gain more by being observed 
at a great distance than we do when 
examined nearer. We are surprised 
that the republican editors in Ame- 
rica had not the same opinion of the 
mad undertaking of Iturbide as the 
Europeans, and that they should 
think for a moment, that an imitator 
of Buonaparte or Christophe could 
form the happiness of Mexico. The 
government of the United States 
is very much praised, though the 
prosperity of that country is exag- 
gerated, and we cannot think the 
prediction in this prospectus will be 
accomplished, that at the end of the 
present century, the United States 
will contain 120 millions of inhabi- 
tants. 

The first and ot are 
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nearly filled by a well-written his- 
tory of the re-union of the Spanish 

art of St. Domingo, and with very 
just observations on the conse- 

uences of this formation of a 
United State, and on the guarantee 
of Haytian independence, arising 
from this union. 

We shall not lose sight of this in- 
teresting journal; and we shall take 
care to present our readers with 
any thing which it may contain that 
can tend to increase our knowledge 
of this island. The style of the 
Haytiansis already improved though 
it is far from being yet correct or 
in good taste. 


Portraits des Personnages les plus ce- 
lébres de la Revolution Francaise. 
Portraits ef the most celebrated Per- 
sons of the French Revolution, 
with a Fac-simile of their Writing. 


Tunis collection, the execution of 
which is confided to the most dis- 
tinguished artists, ought always to 
accompany the memoirs relative to 
the French revolution. Writings 
are not always sufficient of them- 
selves to show their date. In his- 
tory, portraits, drawings, and the 
monuments of the time are what 
the historian must consult; and in 
this collection costume is accurately 

reserved. Caricatures are also care- 
Sabysprubesectl which serve to show 
that the French are always the 
same, even amidst the most horrible 
and terrifying scenes. The monu- 
ments raised by the conquerors of 
the day, and overthrown the next, 
are correctly represented, and will 
bear witness to the vicissitudes of 
civil wars, and the momentary tri- 
umphs of faction. And, lastly, the 
medals, and even coins, whose stamp 
exhibits the spirit of the times, will 
concur with written history to give 
an idea of the French revolution. 


Bucoliques de Virgil. 
Virgil's Bucolics, translated into 
French Verse. By P. F. Tissot. 


Many writers have devoted them- 
selves to the translation of the Bu- 
colies of Virgil. Aniongst the mul- 
titude of attempts, in many of which 
may be traced much talent, and difh- 
culties happily overcome, are those 


of M. M. de Langeac, Dorange, 
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Firmin, Didot, and Millevoie; but 
in none of them is there a continued 
elegance, with a constant fidelity to 
the genius and manner of the ori- 
ginal. This of M. Tissot's seems 
to have united tuese qualities. The 
learned translator has endeavoured 
to imitate the flow and motion, and 
almost the construction of Virgil's 
versification, and he has laboured 
unremittingly to convey the ge. 
nius of the Roman language. This 
work, which is at once more faithful 
and original than those of his prede- 
cessors, uniting the elegance ot some 
with the fidelity of others, and hay- 
ing more than any of them the ai: 
of antiquity, is the result of great ap- 
plication, aided by poetical talent. 


Della Lingua comune d'Italia, &c. 

Treatises on the Common Language 
of Italy; on Varchi's History of 
Florence ; and on the Knowledve 
of Counterpoint among the An- 
cients, with an Appendix to the 
Galatea of La Casa. By Andrea 
Mayer. 1822. 


Tuts author brings up again the 
old question, whether the language 
used by the Italians in their writings 
ought to be called Tuscan, Floren- 
tine, or Italian. Such a discussion, 
only interesting to those who have 
nothing better to do, must make all 
true Italians blush, to find amongst 
them people foolish enough to in- 
terest themselves in such futilities. 

The second treatise is devoted to 
proving the merit of Varchi’s his- 
tory. The faults of this historian 
have been universally acknowledg- 
ed, particularly his prolixity, which 
foreigners often impute to Italians, 
and which Varchi may be particu- 
larly blamed for, as he never in- 
quires into the causes and motives 
of the events which he details so 
much at length. He is very far 
from resembling Tacitus and Poly- 
bius, whom he says, he took for 
models. His style, however, must 
be allowed to possess the merit 
of correctness and elegance, and he 
relates facts and truths with more 
frankness and openness than they 
would the have courage to do who 
criticise him. 

The author, in his third treatise, 
endeavours to prove, from a frag- 
ment, which Macrobius has pre- 
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served of Cicero's Republic, that the 
ancients understood counterpoint. 
This inquiry employed P. Sacchi, 
and many of the learned in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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The last treatise is intended for the 
Venetians; some of whom, accord- 
ing to the author, are not great ob- 
servers of civility. 
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Memoirs of the Baron de Kolli, writ- 
ten by hinself, to which are added 
Memoirs of the Queen of Etruria, 
written by herself. 8vo. pp. 340. 
London, 1823. 


Ar the time when Great Britain 
was making such strenuous exertions 
for the rescue of the Peninsula from 
the dominion of Buonaparte, our 
Cabinet conceived the design of li- 
berating Ferdinand from his resi- 
dence at Valency, in ordey that his 
appearance at Madrid might give 
countenance and consistency to the 
exertions we were making in his 
behalf, and that he might concen- 
trate the energies of his subjects 
which were pvarallised by those dis- 
sentions that arose from a want of 
the presence of the sovereign. The 
scheme “for effecting the rescue. of 
the Spanish monarch was entrusted 
to the Baron de Kolli, who, in the 
memoirs now before us, has given 
us the whole history of the trans- 
action, ab ovo usque ad mala. 

In considering the subject, three 
points naturally present themselves 
to our attention. The policy of the 
object; the nature of the plot or 
contrivance for the attainment of 
that object; and the mode of carry- 
ing that contrivance into execution. 

With respect to the first point, we 
believe that no person of intelli- 
gence, whatever may be his country 
or his politics, will conceive for a 
moment that Ferdinand himself was 
worthy of the smallest exertions in 
his behalf, either on the part of Great 
Britain or of his own subjects; and 
with regard to the effect which his 

resence would have had upon the 
)panish war, we have no hesitation 
in declaring, that his appearance 
amongst his subjects would have 
been almost fatal to the cause. At 
that period Ferdinand had given no 
proofs of that depravity of disposi- 
tion which has since characterised 
all his public measures. He was 
therefore surrounded with ‘“ that 


divinity which doth hedge a king ;”’ 
he was moreover unfortunate and a 
captive, and imagination painting 
him in all the attributes of suffering 
royalty, excited in his subjects a 
chivalrous spirit in his cause. Had 
he once been rescued and placed by 
us at the head of the government, 
his conduct would have dissipated 
all these delusions in his favour, 
the liberal party of his subjects 
would have again seceded from his 


‘service, whilst all but the most in- 


fatuated royalists would have felt 
but little inclination to fight in a 
cause, the success of which would 
have again plunged them into all 
the bigotry, and abuses of the old 
regime. Independent of which, Fer- 
dinand, with his religious prejudices 
against the English, and with his 
predilections in favour of France, 
would have been an, easy dupe to 
French intrigues, by which, we have 
no doubt, our interests would have 
suffered most severely in every point 
of view. So far, therefore, from la- 
menting the failure of the Baron de 
Kolli’s efforts to effect the liberation 
of Ferdinand, we conceive that fai- 
lure to have been the most fortunate 
event that could have befallen the 
cause at the crisis at which it hap- 
pened. 

With respect to the second point, 
the nature of the plot or contrivance 
for effecting the rescue of the King, 
one thing essential for its success 
appears to us to have been, not only 
the consent of Ferdinand to escape, 
but his willingness to escape be 
the means pro osed to him. Now, 
whatever Toediandie feelings and 
opinions might have been on the 
subject, our government never took 
the smallest pains to ascertain them; 
but the plot for his rescue was 
begun, continued, and ended with- 
out any communication with him 
whatever; a folly upon which 
Fouché has been known to expa- 
tiate with alternate mirth and con- 
tempt. The Emperor Napoleon, 
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well knowing the sensual and spi- 
ritless character of Ferdinand, had 
so surrounded him with luxury, and 
effeminate amusements of every des- 
cription, that the Raanueaean mo- 
narch was reronciled to his bond- 
age; and had it been otherwise he 
was of too weak an intellect, and was 
too deficient, both in moral and in 
animal courage,to make those efforts, 
and to incur those risks, which he 
must have incurred had he entered 
into the Baron's schemes for his 


escape. 

If the object of the plot was thus 
impolitic, and the plot itself inhe- 
rently bad, the folly of both are 
thrown into the nade by the egre- 
gious error of selecting a man like 
the Baron de Kolli for carrying it 
into execution. 

The Baron informs us, that hav- 
ing received a proposal from our 
government to undertake a secret 
mission (anglice, to become a spy,) 
for the liberation of Ferdinand, he 
repaired to Antwerp to wait for fur- 
ther instructions. At Antwept he 
makes an acquaintance with a Mons. 
Albert de St. B—, a perfect stranger 
to the Baron, and moreover a person 
then actually in the pay of Napoleon. 
Our readers will scarcely credit us 
when we inform them that our au- 
thor on no other ground than liking 
this stranger’s physiognomy, com- 
municates to him the business he is 
upon, and proposes to him to become 
his secretary ; a proposal to which 
this Mons. Albert readily assented. 
These two gentlemen are afterwards 
conveyed to England by one of our 
men of war, composing a part of the 
Walcheren Expedition. Arrived in 
London, the plot for liberating the 
Spanish King is got up by the Mar- 

uis Wellesley, Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn, and the Baron de Kolli; 
and so cautious are our statesmen in 
their conduct, that they meet only 
at night, the Marquis going in a 
borrowed (we suppose a hired) car- 
riage, and Sir George Cockburn 
and the Baron entering the house of 
rendezvous by a back door. In 
spite of this extreme caution, the 

aron informs us that when he was 
taken by the enemy at Valency, 
the French police informed him of 
his most secret proceedings in: Lon- 
don, the fact being that the garru- 
Jous simpleton imparted every thing 
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to the secretary whom he picked up 
in the coffee houses of Antwept, and 
the secretary of course communi- 
cated all he heard to his employers 
at Paris. Our readers will take no 
pleasure in our detailing the pro- 
ceedings of a man capable of such 
gross imprudence, and we shall 
therefore only relate that the Baron 
sailed on his mission in Sir George 
Cockburn’s squadron, which was 
fitted out for the parpose of landing 
the Baron, and of receiving the Spa- 
nish King when our agent should 
have effected his liberation, and 
should have conveyed him to the 
coast. Before arriving in France, 
the Baron had once more commnni- 
cated his job to a Baron de Ferriet, 
a stranger and a spy that Sir George 
Cockburn had picked up on the 
coast of France; and at our hero's 
final arrival at Valency, he selects 
fora confident and an assistant in his 
schemes, a Sieur Richard, a perfect 
stranger, the ground of soloetion 
being, by De Kolli’s own confession, 
this stranger's having told him that 
he had once been a Vendean officer, 
and had fought for the Bourbons. 

The consequences of such a course 
of execrable folly was the seizure of 
our author, and of all his papers, 
by the French police at Valency; 
and, as a punishment for his attempt, 
he was confined for four years in 
the state prison of Vincennes. The 
French government, having got pos- 
session of our author’s credentials 
to the Spanish Monarch, made the 
Sieur Richard personate the British 
agent and propose to Ferdinand the 
scheme for his escape, a proposal 
which Ferdinand rejected without 
hesitation, even betraying the person 
who had proposed it to him. 

The Baron de Kolli at length gets 
liberated from prison by the Bour- 
bon’s after their restoration to power 
in 1814, but on the landing of the 
Emperor Napoleon from Elba, he 
again meddles with affairs of state; 
he mixes in the intrigues which the 
Duchess d’Angouléme was carrying 
on in the South of France, and his 
exertions led to his being taken and 
confined a second time as a state 
eee He at length owes his 
iberation to the consequences which 

ensued on the battle of Waterloo. 
After this second liberation our au- 
thor seeks for a reward for his im- 
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rtant services. The Bourbons of 
‘rance treat him most scurvily. The 
Bourbons of Spain behave to him 
with more of the swaviter in modo, 
but with as little of substantial gra- 
titude. To John Bull our hero 
therefore looks for a pecuniary re- 
ward of his toils; and whether in 
admiration of his talents for in- 
trigue we cannot say, but our author 
tells us that Lord Liverpool satisfied 
his utmost wishes. 

It really appears to us that ima- 
gination can hardly form an idea of 
an a worse conceived, worse 
arranged, Or worse executed than 
that of which the Baron de Kolli 
has given us the history; and we 
cannot restrain our feelings upon 
reading this author’s confessions 
upon the infatuated profligacy with 
which the public money was la- 
vished upon such a scheme, and 
upon such an agent. Besides a 
considerable sum of money, the 
Baron says he took with him 
208,000 francs in diamonds as his 
private emoluments, and his ‘* first 
expenses ;"’ besides which, “ un- 
limited credit had been opened for 
King Ferdinand, at a Paris bank- 
er’s.” To what extent the consci- 
entious Baron availed himself of 
this ‘** unlimited credit’’ he does not 
condescend to inform us, but after 
this profuse lavishing of money, he 
does condescend to inform us that, 
though the Marquis Wellesley gave 
him the cut courteous, (probably 
for his folly) Lord Liverpool ‘* be- 
haved with the greatest liberality’’ 
towards him. 

The whole account of the trans- 
action is written in a turgid style, 
full of egotism and rodomontade. 
Our author has not intellect or spirit 
enough to discriminate between the 
brave and loyal gentleman, and the 
servile courtier of an Asiatic meri- 
dian; he mistakes fulsome adulation 
for deserved praise, and confounds 
a rational attachment to the princi- 
ples of royalty, with a personal sub- 
serviency to the vices and follies of 
aking. His epithets of praise be- 
stowed upon Ferdinand, are so ex- 
travagant and absurd as to defeat 
his object in using them, and they 
recall to the mind those transactions 
of this unfortunate monarch’s con- 
duct, which his judicious friends 
‘would wish to see lost in oblivion. 
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The whole of the Baron's sentiments 
and opinions are revolting to the 
more masculine tone of British feel- 
ings. 

The most interesting part of the 
volume is that which nie to the 
author’s imprisonment at Vincennes. 
Some of his pages upon this subject 
are of a nature to harrow the feel- 
ings, and to make the most lasting im- 
pression on the mind ; but even in this 
division of the work we are annoyed 
by palpable exaggerations and evi- 
dent inconsistencies; and even by 
positive contradictions. 

In the details of the operations in 
the South of France, during the 
hundred days, the Baron bears tes- 
timony both to the masculine spirit 
and to the blind infatuation of the 
Duchess d’Angouléme, as well as to 
the astonishing attachment which 
all classes of individuals bore to- 
wards the Emperor Napoleon. 

After the Baron de Kolli finishes 
his bombast and inflation, he favours 
us with the Memoirs of the Queen 
of Etruria, written, he declares, by 
herself; and written, we must con- 
fess, in a style very opposite to that 
ofthe Baron’s. There is no evidence 
whatever of the authenticity of these 
last memoirs, and therefore they are 
of no authority whatever. We must 
confess that they bear no internal 
marks of a surreptitious, but it 
is positive evidence alone that can 
entitle them to public confidence, 
The Queen of Etruria is the daugh- 
ter of the late King Charles IV. of 
Spain, and consequently sister to 
Ferdinand VII. At the age of thir- 
teen and a balf she married Don 
Louis of Bourbon, eldest son of the 
Duke of Parma. After being mar- 
ried six years she gave birth toa 
son, and was afterwards delivered 
of a second child whilst her husband 
was in a dreadful state of chronic 
disease, which ended in his death. 
By the treaty of Lunéville she was 
made Queen of Etruria; but the old 
sovereign of Etruria had so plun- 
dered the palace, that on her arri- 
val, our heroine was reduced to such 
great shifts, that she observes, * this 
was the first time that the daughter 
of the King of Spain, accustomed 
to be served in gold and silver, saw 
herself obliged to eat off porcelain.” 
In 1802 she was invited into Spain 
to witness the marriages of her 
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brother and sister ; etiquette obliged 
her to accept this invitation, but so 
ill was her husband that they were 
obliged to remain in ¢ransitue at 
Pisa, for one month. At length 
they embarked for Barcelona, and 
the Queen says, ‘“* we had not 
been more than two days at sea, 
when I was taken in labour and de- 
livered of a daughter,” and two days 
after she arrives at Barcelona, after 
the marriages had been celebrated. 
Considering all these contre-tems, 
and the mention of four days for a 
voyage, which might be performed 
in twelve hours, we may make an 
estimate of the bad management of 
these indolent princes of the sonth. 
In Noy. 1807, whilst she was en- 
joying herself in the country, the 
Geena minister comes to inform 
her, that her father had ceded her 
kingdom to France, and that she 
must depart instanter; she says, “ I 
immediately dispatched a courier to 
my father, for I had not received 
the least intimation on the subject.” 
Subsequently, on meeting with her 
father, he abruptly communicates to 
her, ** you must know, my daugh- 
ter, that our family has ever ceased 
to reign.’’ Such was the indelicacy 
and churlish inhumanity of Charles 
1V. of Spain to his daughter. But 
in France she had been treated with 
great respect by Napoleon; and on 
her subsequently arriving with her 

arent at Valency, in 1808, she re- 
laten that * they had been allowed 
the entire service of the Impe- 
rial Court; gentlemen, ladies, and 
uards, all were at their disposal.” 

vapoleon settles on this lady a pen- 
sion of 33,000 francs a month, and 
yet she tells us, that for some time 
she could not afford to buy a horse, 
but was compelled to walk about 
with her children, “although it was 
the hottest season in the year, and 
all the world went out either on 
beautiful horses or in a carriage.” 
She importunes the Emperor for an 
increase of pension, who gallantly 
complies with her request, and 
grants her 50,000 francs (2033 
pounds sterling) a month; with a 
alace and its dependencies, and 
e moreover writes her a letter, 
wishing her a_ pleasant voyage 
(journey) to Parma. In spite of 
this, she immediately after calls 
Napoleon “ anatrocious tyrant,” and 
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bestows upon him many other epi- 
thets, which in our ignorance we 
had conceived had been exclusively 
in vogue with the profane yaj- 
gar, Now that Napoleon was no 
niggard in his allowance is evident 
from the fact, that when this Queen 
was in other hands her pension was 
reduced to only 10.000 francs a 
month. In April, 1511, this lady 
made an attempt to escape to 
England, but her plot had been dis- 
covered by the French police, and 
she was ordered into a monastery, 
and detained there until the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, in 1814, re- 
placed her in independence ; and we 
suspect, in greater poverty than she 
had been under the Emperor Napo- 
leon, These memoirs are lenanlad 
as a meworial or petition to the 
Allied Sovereigns for remunera- 
tion of the memorialist’s losses, and 
she modestly ends the document by 
stating, that as she had intended to 
honour England by seeking a refuge 
amongst us, she trusts that John 
Bull will be the ‘ support and pro- 
tection” of her family. 

These memoirs are written with 
great naivete, and they display all 
the features of a mind rendered effe- 
minate, and sickly by pride and in- 
dulgence. They are of no general 
importance whatever, but derive the 
little interest which they possess 
from the simplicity of their style, 
and from the portraiture which they 
afford of the effects of misfortunes 
and reverses upon minds bred in 
luxury and absolute power. 





Tales of Old Mr. Jefferson of Gray’s- 
inn. Collected by Young Mr. 
Jefferson of Lyon’s-inn, London. 
2 vols. [2mo, 1823. 


QuaINTNESS of title seems to be 
the order of the day, and there is 
no doubt if it does not insure readers, 
it atany rate commands a certain de- 
gree aemutien, Thus we have the 
Sketch Book, High-ways and By- 
ways, the Inn-keeper’s Album, &c. 
&c. and surely it will be acknow- 
ledged, our author has, at any rate, 
equalled his predecessors in this re- 
spect, not that we consider the 
work in question at all requiring 
such adventitious assistance. 

The preface to this little work is 
written with much feeling and know- 








ledge of human nature, and is cer- 
tainly calculated to disarm criticism 
as much as a preface cando. To- 
wards its termination the author” 
savs, ** Of the volumes now offered 
to the public, | might plead that 
they were written under circum- 
stances that precluded a digestion 
of plan or any attempt.atexcellence: 
they were written under the pres- 
sure of affliction, and in all the un- 
certainty and agitation which mis- 
fortune can produce ; but | am aware 
that such pleas are too easily made 
to be attended to by the public, and 
that the world in general cannot 
reasonably be expected to pay any 
attention to the disadvantages under 
which an author may compose his 
work; the reader solely concerns 
himself about the merit of what he 
reads ; and pleas of haste or any un- 
towardness of circumstances are 


‘With merit needless, and without it 
vain.” 


This simple statement probably 
accounts for the many errors of style 
with which the work abounds: in 
short, there are grammatical inac- 
curacies which convince the reader 
beyond a question, that they entirely 
arose from carelessness, it being 
totally impossible to conceive an 
aathor who evidently unites the 
scholar, politician, and gentleman, 
to the man of the world, could ever 
be guilty of such inaccuracies but 
from the before-inentioned cause. 

The tales. are three in number: 
“ The Welch Cottage; or, the 
Woodman’s Fireside,’ ‘ Mande- 
ville, or the Voyage,” and “The 
Creole; or, the Negro Suicide.” 
The first tale, he says, “is more 
completely the invention of my 
faricy than any of the others,’ and 
certainly after the careless, we might 
almost say, slovenly, manner in 
which this tale is introduced, we 
were agreeably surprised to find it 
abounding with originality of style, 
much pathos, and the characters 
well conceived ; evidently from a 
profound knowledge of the world, 
obtained, we fear, in the school of 
adversity, as there is throughout a 
disposition. towards the shadowy 
side of human nature: at any rate 
we are willing, for the sake of man- 


kind in general, to Aope such is the 
case, . 
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The scene is laid in one of the 
most romantic situations in Wales, 
selected by the hero (Mr. Ashford) 
for the erection of a rustic cottage, 
where he resides unknown, under 
the garb of poverty, although you 
are enabled to trace throughout, that 
he paenee a finely educated mind, 
added to the-best of all philosophy, 
that of the power of well regulating 
it. Here from the advice he gives, 
in addition to the many little acts 
of kindness he bestows, he acquires 
a considerable degree of consequence 
over the minds of the peasants and 
yeomen, which, as may easily be 
supposed, excites the envy of the 
lesser gentry to no inconsiderable 
extent—in the description of which 
our author is particularly happy.— 
Having married a beautiful girl of 
his own rank, and their family in- 
creasing beyond his means of su 
port by his little farm around the 
cottage, he is obliged to resort to the 
neighbouring farest to cut wood, by 
the sale of which he supports 
them in comparative comfort. The 
effect this produces on the minds 
of the unlettered peasants, whose 
respect for him Semen as his 
poverty increases, is well conceived. 
At last a letter from an old friend 
arrives, informing him his miseries 
will soon. cease, his father, a baronet, 
with whom, on account of his mar- 
riage, he is not on terms, being on 
the point of death; and this friend. 
requests him to meet him ata neigh« 
houring post-town. This leads to 
the most dreadful catastrophe: he 
goes with one of his younger chil- 
dren. The meeting between the friends 
is affecting: he declines pecuniary 
aid, having so long done without 
it, and sets off to return on foot, inan 
inclement December night, among 
all the dangerous ravines incident 
to a mountainous country. He 
falls with his darling charge into 
one of these dreadful pits, rendered 
invisible by the drifted snow. ‘The 
description of this scene is really 
beautiful; and, although our limits 
will scarcely allow it, we cannot 
forbear quoting one or two of its 
assages. Having lost his way 
os endeavours by calling to attract 
the attention of some inhabitants; 
but * there was no human response ; 
and hardly had its last echo died 
upon the gale, than the boy, feebly 
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throwing his little arms round his 
father’s neck in the tone of ex- 
haustion, cried ‘ Papa I can’t bear 
the cold.’” Here he is induced to put 
down his precious burden, in hopes 
that exercise might renovate his 
stiffning limbs. ‘* The child scarcely 
reached the ground, when he uttered 
a faint shriek. The alarmed father 
_— snatched at him, but in the 
effort lost his balance. They had 
been standing on the very brink ofa 

recipice, and were now hurled to its 

ase. The father held the child above 
him in his fall, lest, falling on him, 
he might have crushed him to death. 
But although the depth was terrific 
the great body of snow was frozen 
to a degree which broke their fall, 
nor were they hurt when they reach- 
ed the bottom.’’ After the most in- 
effectual efforts to ascend the sides of 
the pit, the scene is thus described ; 

“He had only a frock coat on, 
and this he had deprived himself of 
to wrap the childin. All the time 
he was — his active exertions to 
get out of the pit he had instinc- 
tively pressed little Harry to his 
side for warmth. Now his efforts 
were over, he thought of the boy. 
‘ My son, my dear Henry, my child. 
Oh, God!’ cried the father, in an 
agony of grief,‘ he’s dead! cold! for 
ever lost to me. What, are your 
little cheeks never to revive? Will 
rour pretty lips never kiss me more? 
Secale to me, Harry; utter one sigh: 
speak to your poor father? No, 
not even a murmur—dead — for ever 
dead. Oh, God!—my child! my 
child! my child!’” In the follow- 
ing page his feelings for his aoe 
and death is pathetically described. 
‘Even his firm and robust frame 
was now yielding to the fate which 
had befallen his child. He thought 
of his own blazing hearth, and of 
all the joys of home. * My wife, 
my poor wife left destitute to labour 
for her children: nobody to sustain 
her spirits, and to partake her toil. 
Oh! I picture you widowed, for- 
lorn, and hopeless; labouring for 
the common food of nature. My 
children, my girls, no father to 
guide, to protect you; your youth 
exposed to the scorn, the contempt, 
the snares of an unfeeling and mer- 
ciless wor!d!’ His heart was broken, 
the cold stiffened his nerves —he 
sunk upon the earth never to reani- 
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mate !’’—His dying words were pro- 
phetic. She was left to all the poverty 
and wretchedness the human mind 
can suppose: and after selling every 
little elegance; aud at last every ne- 
cessary of life, after having applied 
for assistance to her family without 
success, she is at last visited bya 
Mr. Williams (the supposed narrator 
of this tale). This Mr. Williams 
had known poor Ashford, he being 
the puliedioal’ nhabitant of the neigh- 
bourhood; but, his mind having been 
much occupied by a contested county 
election, the circumstances of his 
death, with the probable distress of 
the family, had entirely escaped his 
notice. Having relieved the family, 
the widow commences the relation 
of her own and her husband’s ear] 

history. This story is well told, 
abounds with interest, and some re- 
markably well-drawn characters ; 
and the lady in question proves to 
be the daughter of a poor Earl, the 
title then being in the possession of 
her brother. Mr. Williams, there- 
fore, set off for town immediately, 
resolving to visit all the rich rela- 
tions of the two families. These 
interviews are admirably drawn: 
his working upon each of their dar- 
ling passions to obtain his object 
is certainly well conceived; and he at 
last collects about 5000/. of the whole 
of which not one shilling appears 
to be given from real charity, but 
from pride, envy, or fear of ex- 
posure; in Lord Argentfield, the 
younger brother ofthe late Ashford, 
we find a religious fanatic ; and cer- 
tainly some of our authors cuts at 
the Calvanistical doctrines of the 
day are remarkably well managed. 

Mr. Williams having thus far 
succeeded, and having through his 
parliamentary interest provided 
for the boys, leaves the widow and 
daughters in comparative happiness: 
and here must end our remarks on 
this pretty little tale. 

We have said that our unknown 
author was a scholar and a politi- 
cian, and we may with equal truth 
declare, he is at least no Tory; 
there is a decided dissatisfaction 
with the present order of things run- 
ning through the whole of the next 
tale, in our opinion by far the best 
of his production. He seems to be 
most thoroughly acquainted with 
nautical matters; not as a tame 
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observer in these times of peace, but 
during that period when our arms 
swept old Ocean to the very Poles, 
—not as a generalizer of events 
gone by, but as one who was ac- 
quainted with the very minutia of 
its affairs at the time of their occur- 
rence. 

There is less carelessness of style 
altogether in this production: ‘tis 
hetter introduced, and evidently 
better digested, which the very com- 
mencement indicates. ‘I was des- 
cended from a gentleman whose fate 
it was to flourish, or rather to fade, 
in the middle of the seventeenth 
century; that epoch of English his- 
tory, when liberty, like a virgin 
ray from heaven, first spread her 
genial influence over the hearts of 
our countrymen.” 

Our author particularly excels in 
conception of characters, and awful 
descriptions: he would, therefore, 
materially suffer by any attempt of 
ours to give a sketch of the story ; 
but we will endeavour, by a few ex- 
tracts, to give the reader some idea 
of his powers of description. In 
this tale, we are enabled to trace 
many of the naval heroes who have 
flourished in our time; but he has 
also touched, not very lightly, upon 
circumstances so little to the credit 
of parties still in existence, that we 
must forbear giving any thing like 
a key to their real names. The 
death bed of a beautiful girl, who 
had been seduced by a dissipated 
Colonel, is, perhaps, as moving a 
scene as we ever read. In short, 
it abounds so much in the pathetic, 
that we have some difficulty in se- 
lecting a passage that would give 
the reader the best idea of it. 

“ By the invitation of the mother, 
we entered the adjoining room— 
there was a cradle with a sleeping 
female infant, and on a small tent 
bedstead, with dimity curtains as 
white as the driven snow, lay the 
once innocent and happy, but the 
now lost, pale, and emaciated, Em- 
ma Belton. My heart ached at the 
sight! She was asleep, and looked 
like a statue of faded loveliness. I 
held my breath in silent sorrow,lest 
| should disturb her. In a few 
minutes she uttered a deep sigh, and 
starting in her dream, exclaimed, 
‘Great God, forgive, it was my 
youth’s error’—again she was calm 
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and placid: Her night gown was 
close to her chin, the shadow of its 
frill was reflected on her mouth, or 
else her lips were slightlyconvulsed, 
The randios fell from the mother's 
eve—I was absolved in sorrow— 
Heaven’s, thought I to myself, what 
a sad contrast to a few months ago, 
when you were the picture of youth- 
ful loveliness. Life's brightest 
scenes were in prospect for you— 
all was joy and hope; now, scarce 
eighteen, an outcast, a sacrifice, 
flying from infamy, dying under a 
fictitious name, in collab: in se- 
crecy ; and that poor helpless infant, 
with the stigma of its birth, doom- 
ed never to feel a parent's caresses, 
or a parent's care,” 

‘There is a touching simplicity in 
the following description, which 
will, we think, strike all our read- 
ers. 

“We kept poor Emma’s coffin 
open as long as possible: at length 
I followed her to the grave. A 
mound of earth covers her once 

oung and lovely body, and at her 
eed is a simple tomb-stone, en- 
graved with the inscription of 
‘Emma Belton, aged 18,’ — and 
over this tomb have I shed the co- 
pious tear—over this tomb has my 
heart ached with the recollection of 
Emma, from the days of her virgin 
purity, to the hour of her hapless 
exit.” 

Qur author exrels particularly 
in descriptive powers. He evinces 
not only an intimate acquaint- 
ance with a naval life, but a most 
happy genins in describing a naval 
engagement, and a_ shipwreck. 
We cannot help observing, that 
although this country has long 
heen the greatest naval power in 
Europe, we have few, if any, works 
that give any thing like a correct 
idea of a naval engagement and its 
bustle, confusion, and horror. This 
arises probably from the describers 
seldom or ever having been eye-wit- 
nesses. This is not the case in the 
present instance ; the animated man- 
nerin which he describes it, evident- 
ly denotes his having not only been 
present, but also his having borne an 
active part in some similar scene of 
carnage. In the character of Cap- 
tain Valbitem: we have one of the 
finest specimens of an English sea- 
man combining the greatest heroism 
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with that cool intrepidity and judg- 
ment so necessary to ensure success. 
These animated descriptions occupy 
so many pages that it would be use- 
less to attempt extracts, which could 
give the ames only a faint idea of 
the whole. After the success of the 
day, Captain Valerton’s orders re- 
lative to the interment of his foes, 
is simply, yet beautifully told: he is 
himself mortally wounded, and _ his 
death, with the contemplations of 
the supposed narrator, is so happily 
neal. that we can’t forbear mak- 
ing a few extracts. 

ie is described as having his 
hand on the heart of his noble com- 
mander. ‘I pressed firmer to his 
noble breast; he had breathed his 
last; and almost breathless myself, 
I continued my hand long in its po- 
sition, gazing on this wreck of all 
that was great and magnanimous. 
Day broke and found me still in the 
same position, and by the dawning 
light I once more surveyed the 
noble features of the anneal 
Hero. Yester-morn he was walking 
calmly amidst the destruction of 
the cannon, surveying every wreck 
and accident, and directing the 

rompt and efficacious remedy; or 
his eyes were flashing fire at his 
terrified foes, whilst his mighty arm 
was arresting the progress of defeat, 
and hurling it back again on the 
enemy; now a huge and inanimate 
corpse, the mere wreck and type of 
majesty, and prowess, alone remain- 
ed to remind us of what he had 
been.”’ 

A shipwreck, unlike a naval en- 
gagement, is a hackneyed subject, 
and one in which several of our 
best authors have admirably suc- 
ezeded. We have all dwelt with de- 
light on that beautiful poem of 
Falconer’s, and few but have admired 
the elegant manner in which Lord 
Byron has poetized the description 
of his uncle, in the first cantos of 
Don Juan. Inshort, writers of both 
sexes have succeeded in it, and 
our author is eminently happy in 
one where the vessel is represent- 
ed as abandoned by all but one 
individual, the narrator, who re- 
solves not to leave the almost sink- 
ing ship. He witnesses the sink- 
ing of the boat containing all his 
shipmates. The vessel is at last driv- 
en on shore, against an inaccessible 
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rock, and here he remains the only 
inhabitant of a large wreck for a 
considerable time. The ship, before 
the storm, contained the sick and 
wounded of the recent action; and 
after he recovers from a dreadful 
fit of sickness, produced by the 
heat and inclemency of the weather, 
he resolves to visit the cock-pit, 
containing the remains of his poor 
wounded shipmates; and the des. 
cription is certainly most appalling. 
“I now assumed resolution, and 
descended to the scene of so much 
torture; and what was my horror on 
finding that every hammock con- 
tained a human body, in the most 
revolting state of putrefaction.” 

He then describes the dreadful 
task of freeing the vessel of such 
infectious matter, and having drag- 
ged up the bodies, he says,—* | 
launcked each of them through the 
port-holes into the sea; most of 
them fell into the water and were 
soon washed out of sight; butabout 
a dozen, unfortunately fell upon the 
ledges of the rocks, immediately 
below the ship, where they lay a 
loathsome spectacle; the large and 
ravenous birds of prey, tearing the 
hammocks asunder, and gorging on 
the green and putrid carcases, fight- 
ing for the last morsel. The bones 
of these unfortunate victims, cleans- 
ed by the beaks of the birds, and 
whitened by the air, remained with- 
in my view as a memorial of alll 
had suffered and enjoyed in my voy- 
age with those skeletons, once my 
animated associates.” 

His patience at last being ex- 
hausted, he determines to attempt 
the ascent of the huge rock by 
which the coast is bounded; and 
although the attempt at first seems 
impracticable, in a fit of desperation 
he succeeds; and the first part of 
this tale closes with the accomplish- 
ment of his design. ‘The tale is so 
well executed in all its parts, that we 
sincerely hope, ere long, the public 
will be gratified by its completion. 

Of the “Negro Suicide’ our limits 
will not allow us to say more than 
that it is preceded by a very inge- 
nious and ludicrous argument, rela- 
tive to the emancipation of the slaves. 
The tale itself is apparently intend- 
ed to shew the dreadful state of 
morals in our colonies: and we have 
much reason to fear, that horrible 
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as it is, it is not much overdrawn. 
All we have to say is, that if it 
contribute in the smallest degree to 

roduce an amelioration of morals, 
y pointing out to humanity scenes 
of the most dreadful cruelty, the 
author must feel himself amply re- 
warded; and entitled to the praise 
of all good men. 





A Visit to Spain, detailing the trans- 
actions which occurred during a 
residence in that Country, in the 
latter part of 1822, and the first 
four months of 1823. By Michael 
Quin, Barrister at Law, &c. Lon- 
don, 1823. Svo. pp. 359. 


ConsIDERING the proximity of 
Spain to England, and the easy 
communication between the two 
countries, and considering also, that 
the peninsula must, in every point 
of view, be an object of primary 
importance, we cannot help feeling 
some surprize at our ignorance of 
that country. How few English 
literary travellers have made Spain 
the object of their historical and 
scientific researches. ‘Townsend 
was a classical and intelligent 
traveller, but since his work was 
published, Spain has undergone 
such numerous changes, that his 
volume has become rather one of 
historical curiosity, than of present 
information. We have had several 
amusing volumes of light narra- 
ratives of the events which have 
taken place in that country since 
the year 1807, when it became the 
scene of military and naval ex- 
ploits ; but invaluable as works des- 
cribing the Peninsula more minute- 
ly would be, we are yet totally 
destitute of them. No person of 
science, of political sagacity, or of 
statistical information, appears as 
yet to have made Spain the object 
of his personal inquiries, although 
that country, more than any other 
in Europe, would seem to invite 
travellers of such a description. 

Mr. Quin left London in October, 
1822, and proceeded to Madrid, vid 
Calais, Paris, Bordeaux, Bayonne, 
Tolosa, and Vittoria; and from 
Madrid, he pursued his journey to 
Cadiz, through Toledo, Aranjuez, 
Ocana,; La Carolina, Andujar, and 
Seville. In this route, he had, ne- 
cessarily, opportunities of ascertain- 


ing the state of public sentiment, 
and of witnessing the condition of 
the country. 

The travelling in Spain is ex- 
tremely bad; all but the military 
roads are in a state almost impassa- 
ble, and infested with robbers and 
mendicants.- The inns are of the 
most wretched description, destitute 
of provisions, frequently without 
even a supply for travellers of coffee 
or eggs; either without furniture, 
or with beds of the worst descrip- 
tion, and full of filth and vermine. 
At the principal inn, only eight 
leagues from Madrid, they found 
but two beds, one rusty knife, and 
a few wooden forks iad spoons. In 
his journey, he witnesses no “ neat 
cottages or well tilled gardens” on 
the road side, and no country houses 
even in the aeigWeoustieed of the 
largest cities, the capital included. 
Such are the wretched effects of 
despotism and superstition. The 
condition to which the old govern- 
ment had reduced this fine country, 
is almost incredible. The people 
are without morals, without indus- 
try, and in the grossest state of ig- 
norance. The trade of Cadiz and 
Seville was in decay, and even the 
Royal Cloth Manufactory, which 
used to employ upwards of 3,000 
workmen, latterly employed scarce- 
ly one thousand. So grossly igno- 
rant are the Spastard of all ma- 
chinery, that in this great manu- 
factory to this day, all the yarn is 
spun by hand; the common spin- 
ning-jenny, or any other spinning 
machine being unknown amongst 
them. So destitute are they of all 
manufacturing industry and intel- 
ligence, that even the most humble 
ribbon is supplied from France. 

The opinions of all Spain, except 
the grandees and clergy, were de- 
cidedly in favour of the Constitution: 
—but the subsequent apathy which 
the people displayed at the trium 
of the enemy and of the constitu- 
tional faction, is easily accounted 
for by the influence which the priest- 
hood exercised over the public mind, 
and by the circumstances of the 
country requiring a greater sacrifice 
in support of liberty than the lower 
orders of any country are ever found 
willing to submit to. 

Our author describes the hall of 
the Cortes at Madrid as rich and well 
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decorated ; and it appears to have 
been far handsomer than either of 
our houses of levislature. The pub- 
lic are admitted to hear the debates 
with much greater liberality than in 
our gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. Reports of speeches are open- 
ly allowed by the Spaniards instead 
of being done by stealth, as with 
us ; and, finally, the Spanish Cortes 
avoid that absurdity of the Bri- 
tish Parliament of turning the pub- 
lic out of the house during the auvi- 
sion of a question. The Spanish 
deputies speak from their individual 
laces, and not from any rostrum 
ike the French. 

We have a long history of 
the Laudaburian Society; a society 
which took its name from an olhcer 
of the King’s guard, who conscien- 
ciously resisted the insurrection of 
these men against the constitution, 
and was murdered by the soldiery. 
The refectory of the suppressed con- 
vent of St. Thomas was assigned to 
its use ; but the debates becawe rather 
too inflammatory, and the society 
was deprived of the protection of 
Government. In these debates the 
party called the Exaltados, or what 
we should call the extreme radicals, 
shewed much talent and real elo- 
quence, but often accompanied with 
great violence. 

The climate of Madrid, it appears, 
is far from salubrious, and the keen 
north winds carry off a number of 

the inhabitants by inflammation of 
the lungs. Our author describes 
Madrid, with its elegant Prado, and 
its one superb street, the Alcald; 
with the stately dulness of the inha- 
bitants, and their dislike to English 
society. 

We have a chapter descriptive of 
the Escurial and of its present con- 
dition, and a sort of travelling des- 
cription of the country between Ma- 
drid and Seville, and of the city of 
Seville itself. The population of Se- 
ville, according to a ne census, is 
90,415 persons whilst that of the ca- 

ital is only 140,000. The houses in 
Seville are only two stories high, and 
constructed round a quadrangular 
area, paved with polished tile, cool- 
ed by fountains, decorated with 
vases, or planted with trees ; and the 
retreat into these beautiful areas 
from the close, narrow and burning 
streets is described by all travellers 
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to be delightful. . The obvious mode 
of building streets in hot climates 
is to make them extremely wide, to 
shade them either with trees, or 
with colonades, and to shade the 
houses with virandas ; but these are 
Juxuries which the Spaniards haye 
not yet arrived at, and their system 
is to render streets shady by waking 
them extremely narrow. In thus 
excluding the sun, they likewise ex- 
clude the breeze, and in consequence 
their large towns like Seville, are 
infected with fever during the heat 
of summer. The Cathedral of Se- 
ville is of Moorish architecture, and 
the most superb in Europe. The 
theatre is tolerably good, and the 
coffee houses on the plan of those 
at Paris. 

As our limits will not suffer us to 
make such extracts as we could wish 
from this interesting work, we shall 
confine ourselves to one from Mr, 
Quin’s description of the Spanish 
theatres and bull fights. 


* Although the theatrical amuse- 
ments of Madrid are yet behind those 
of Paris and London, so far as good 
acting and changes of fine scenery 
are concerned, still they are not alto- 
gether unworthy of notice. The opera 
particularly, is at least as good as 
we had sume years ago in London, 
It is conducted at the principal the- 
atre (El Teatro del Principe) by an 
Italian company, which, though not 
humerous, possesses one or two en- 
engaging singers. ‘The theatre is 
about the size of the Lyceum, in the 
Strand, and is well calculated for 
the equal distribution of sound. The 
boxes have a dull appearance, as 
they are all painted a dead French 
grey, without gilding or decoration 
of any sort, except that one or two 
have velvet cushions, fringed with 
gold, which belong to noblemen. 
lhe King’s box, which is in the se- 
cond circle opposite the stage, is, I 
am told, handsomely ornamented ; 
but when his Majesty is not present 
(and it is very seldom lately that he 
attends the theatre), his box is cover- 
ed over with a curtain of faded crim- 
son tapestry, which only increases 
the dull aspect of the house. The 
boxes in the first circle are mostly 
private property, being rented by 
annual subscriptions; a considera- 
ble space in the first circle immedi- 
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ately under the royal box is formed 
into a kiud of tribune, which is al- 
lotted to females exclusively, On 
the other hand, the pit is reserved as 
exclusively for the men; and, in- 
deed, nothing can be more desirable 
for an amateur of music than one 
of the seats in this part of the the- 
atre. They are separated from each 
other by rails, which support the 
arm, and each affords ell accom- 
modation for one person. They are 
all numbered, and the visitor occu- 
pies the number which he finds writ- 
ten on his card of admission. Thus, 
in the first place, the inconvenience 
of a crowd is avoided, for no tickets 
can be issued beyond the number 
which the seats amount to. In the 
next place, by a timely application 
in the morning, one may purchase 
whatever seat he pleases; and if, 
during the performance, he wishes 
to go out and return, his place is 
still reserved. The convenience of 
such an arrangement is so obvious, 
that the eaten managers would 
do well to adopt it. 

** The theatres, however, do not ex- 
cite the public attention here so much 
as they do in Paris and London. In 
Madrid, as in the other principal 
towns of Spain, the amusement to 
which the people are most fervently 
actached is that of the bull-fights. 
In summer these exhibitions are car- 
ried to their highest degree of excel- 
lence: in winter they are limited to 
six or seven bulls of inferior breed ; 
which, however, sometimes afford 
what is considered good entertain- 
ment. They are presented every 
Sunday (except during the Lent), 
the weather permitting, in a large 
amphitheatre, specially constructed 
for these exhibitions. 

‘** The amphitheatre of Madrid is a 
short distance beyond the walls, 
about one hundred yards from the 
gate of Alcala.. It is capable of 
accommodating from six to eight 
thousand spectators. Let the reader 
imagine, in the first place, an exten- 
sive circular arena, which is bound- 
ed by a high and strong wooden par- 
tition that runs all round, and has 
in it four gates at the four points of 
the compass. One of these gates is 
used for the entry of the director of 
the games and the performers en- 
gaged in them; another for the entry 
of the bulls ; the third for the egress 
of those bulls which are not killed ; 
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and the last affords a passage to the 
horses which drag out the bulls that 
are slain. The lower gallery for 
spectators is at a distance of five or 
six feet from the wooden boundary 
of the arena; this unoccupied space 
runs all round, in order that it the 
bulls overleap the boundary, as they 
sometimes do, they might be pre- 
vented from injuring the spectators, 
and be driven back to the arena, the 
nearest gate being opened. The low- 
er gallery, as well as the arena, is 
exposed to the open air. The second 
gallery, which is above the first, is 
protected from the sun and rain by 
a tier of boxes, and the latter are 
roofed with tiles. Fifty reals are 
paid for the use of a whole box, four 
for a seat in the second gallery, and 
two for a place in the lower one. 

** My prejudices against bull-fights 
were strong, but happening one Sun- 
day to see crowds of men, women, 
and children hastening to the am- 
phitheatre, I could not avoid follow- 
ing in their train. Shortly after 
three o’clock, crowds began to pour 
in rapidly. ‘The women and young 
girls were all in their hair, but co- 
vered, the better sort with black 
lace veils, and those of the less 
affluent classes, with a black silk 
veil bordered with lace. The greater 
number of them had also their fans, 
which the Spanish women use not 
only to cool their faces in warm 
weather, but to guard their eyes 
from the sun, as their head-dress is 
ill calculated for this purpose. It 
was not uninteresting to astranger 
to hear the members of different par- 
ties recognizing each other by such 
names as Barbara, Maragita, Her- 
minia, Olimpia, Nicanora, Nico- 
lassa, Fernandina, Innocentio, Pa- 
tricio, Francisco, Pedro, and others 
of similar termination. 

** The director, dressed in the an- 
cient Spanish style, with a short 
black mantle, a hat turned up at the 
sides, and on the left side a plume 
of red and white feathers, rode into 
the arena upon a handsome charger. 
After receiving the keys of the den 
from the reve who presided, and 
who sat in a box on the right of the 
king’s box, he gave directions for 
the entertainment to commence. 


Two horses immediately appeared 
in the arena, each laden with two 
clownish riders, who were seated on 
a pad back to back. The hinder. 
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most rider kept his place by holding 
in his hand a cord attached to the 
~ In his right hand he bore a 
ong wooden staff, pointed with iron. 
A bull was then Jet into the arena 
the tips of whose horns were made 
harmless by being covered with lead. 
As soon as he saw the horses, he 
proceeded directly against one of 
them, and the combatants,.who were 
apparently new to the office, offer- 
ing no effectual resistance with their 
spears, he easily overthrew both 
horse and riders. He then attacked 
the other, and this contest was con- 
tinued for some time with alternate 
success, the bull, however, being 
most frequently the conqueror, to 
the great amusement of the spec- 
tators. 

‘* Upon a flourish of trumpets 
being given, this bull retired, and 
two fresh horsemen, on. separate 
horses, entered. They were hand- 
somely dressed, in white and red 
silk jackets, decorated with gold 
lace; their hats were white, with 
a wide leaf, and a low round crown. 
These also carried each a long 
wooden staff or spear, with an iron 
spike in the end of it, A bull was 
then admitted, whose horns were in 
their natural condition. Nothing 
can be finer than the entry of a 
fierce proud bull into the arena. He 
rushes in; astonished by the crowd 
of spectators: he stops a while, 
looks around him, but when his 
eye lights on the horsemen in the 
arena, he paws the ground with the 
majesty of a lion, and summons up 
all his fury for the contest. This 
engagement being attended with 
danger, both to the horse and rider, 
it excited strong interest. One of 
the combatants, or as they are call- 
ed in Spanish, picadores (pikemen), 
was thrown to the ground, but 
happening to be near the boundary 
of the arena, some of the spectators 
came to his assistance, and delivered 
him from the rage of the ferocious 
animal. The attention of the bull 
was, in the meantime, diverted by 
the banderilleros. These are pe- 
destrian performers, who carry in 
one hand a flag (banderilla) ot yel- 
low or red silk. with which they 
approach the bull. As soon as he 
sees the gaudy colour, he rushes to- 
wards it, and the flag bearer runs 
with all his speed to escape over.the 
boundary, trailing the flag behind 
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him. If he be in danger of bein 
overtaken, he lets the flag fall on the 
ground: the bull immediately stops 
and vents al! his rage upon it, as if 
under the impression that it conceals 
his adversary, while the fugitive has 
time to get away in safety. 

** The bull being now pretty well 
fatigued, the banderilleros, who 
were also handsomely though very 
lightly dressed, armed themselves 
with two strong steel darts each, 
They were short, fitted for the hand, 
and decorated with pieces of cut 
paper, so as to disguise them. It 
was the object of each performer to 
run towards the bull with agility, 
and just as the animal was in the act 
of stooping the head to toss him, to 
fix the two darts in the back of the 
neck. As soon as the bull felt the 
_w~ of the weapons, he lifted his 
ead again from pain, without at- 
tempting to touch his adversary, 
who thus had time to escape. The 
animal immediately endeavoured by 
tossing his head to get rid of the 
darts; but this he was not often able 
to accomplish, as they were strongly 
bearded, and sometimes he was seen 
raging round the arena, his neck 
bristled with these torturing instru- 
ments. At length, when he was 
almost ieanal, a matador (slayer) 
approached him, holding in his left 
hand a large red flag, with which 
he engaged the bull's attention for 
a while, until, finding him in a 
convenient position, he thrust be- 
neath the shoulders and up to the 
very hilt a long sword, which he 
held in his right hand, and which 
he had hitherto concealed from the 
eye of the animal as much as possi- 
ble. The bull now fell, but was not 
yet quite dead, when an attendant 
came with a short knife, which he 
infixed at the junction of the spine 
with the head, and instantly put an 
end to his agonies. He was then 
dragged across the arena by three 
horses, and carried away. ‘Two 
bulls were killed in this manner. 
The second was an immensely strong 
one : he leaped after the banderille- 
ros twice over the boundary, but 
from the arrangement already men- 
tioned, he was driven back into the 
arena without doing any mischief. 

“A third bull was killed in the 
following barbarous way. A green 
fir-tree was planted in the arena, 
immediately opposite the gate at 
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which the bulls enter. Before this 
tree, a man covered with a kind of 
armour of stiff canvas, and having 
a false head of a monster with the 
mouth open superadded to his own 
stature, kneltonone knee. A thick 
wooden pole, pointed with a strong 
steel blade, was given to him, and 
fixing the lower end of it in the 
ground, he sloped the point so as to 
meet the bullon entering at the 
gate. The pole being so fixed, the 

te was opened, and a wild bull 
immediately rushed in with such 
amazing force, that the spear pene- 
trated completely —— the ribs, 
and came out near the back. Still 
the animal was not mortally wound- 
ed. He attacked his adversary fu- 
riously, who pretending to be dead, 

rmitted himself to be rolled about. 

he bull seeing the thing before 
him apparently shapeless and void 
of life, soon left it, and ran mad- 
dened over the atena, the spear still 
remaining in his side. It was a 
shocking spectacle; but still so 
strong was the animal, that the ma- 
tador could not get near enough, 
without manifest danger, to kill 
him. At length- by means of a 
curved knife, which was fixed ona 
long pole, one of the assistants cut 
the ham-strings. Even after this 
the victim made efforts to move ; 
but at last he fell, and his agonies 
were terminated in the usual manner. 
The whole concluded with a dis- 
play of fire-works which was upon 
a limited scale. There was about five 
or six thousand persons present.”’ 

Our limits will not permit us to 

roceed farther in our notice of this 
interesting work ; interesting at 
any time from the judgment which 
Mr. Quin has evinced in his selec- 
tion of circumstances and traits of 
national character, but more parti- 
cularly interesting at the present 
moment, from the important scenes 
of which Spain has been made the 
theatre. 

We know there are some who 
suspect. Mr. Quin, not only of en- 
tertaining, but of giving expression 
to political feelings, which incline 
to toryism and abitrary rule; but if 
we can offer an opinion derived from 
the impression made upon us by the 
a i of his work, we must say, 
that we would be more inclined to 
suspect him of indulging in the 
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very opposite feelings. But, un- 
happily, politics is a subject on 
which, whoever does not speak de- 
cidedly is suspected of entertaining 
opinions and prejudices contrary to 
ourown. The politician imagines 
that every man is either for him or 
against him. For our parts, we 
think Mr. Quin has embraced that 
happy medium, beyond which who- 
ever passes, passes also beyond the 
bounds of reason and common sense. 


The Footman's Directory and But- 
ler’s Remembrancer. London. 
1823. 12mo. pp. 324. 


Ir has been observed by moral 
and political writers of high autho- 
rity, and the observation has been 


‘ frequently reiterated, that the world 


has not yet seen a class of books 
adapted to the lower orders of so- 
ciety. Those who entertain, what 
we should call, the reprehensible 
opinion that the poor ought not to 
be educated, triumphantly ask, after 
the labouring classes are taught to 
read and write, what are the occa- 
sions on which their writing can be 
useful, and where are the books 
that are at all adapted to an order of 
people who are instructed merely in 
the initiatory branches of education ? 
For our parts, we should reply to 
such arguments, that the want of 
such a description of books is mere- 
ly the effect of the ignorance in 
which the poor have been kept, 
that, with books as with all other 
things, demand naturally produces 
supply, and therefore as soon as 
education is diffused amongst the 
lower orders of society, there will 
be an abundance of works adapted 
to their capacities, and to the extent 
of their knowledge. Our Gallic 
neighbours have by no means been 
struck with this obvious reflection, 
for apprehensive of a want of books, 
adapted to the poor who are now 
receiving instruction in France, the 
government has employed a number 
of persons to write narrative and 
didactic works, of a description 
suited to the lower classes. In this 


country several individuals have 
lately published works of practical 
utility to the lower orders, such as 
will materially assist in the diffu- 
sion of sound morals and decent 
habits throughout 
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classes of life. The work now be- 
fore us is a fair specimen of the des- 
cription of book of which we have 
been speaking, and a mere cursory 
perusal of its pages will convince 
every impartial person, of the infi- 
nite good that may be done to so- 
ciety by educating the common peo- 
ple, and by moralizing them through 
the medium of the press. The 
Footman’s Directory and Butler’s 
Remembrancer, contains a complete 
course of technical instruction in 
every thing relating to the duties of 
such persons. All its information 
is conveyed in plain language, and 
well adapted to those for whom it is 
designed, and independent of chap- 
ters upon morals, habits, and the 
minor decencies of behaviour, we 
find intermixed with its technical 
directions, a vast number of hints, 
remarks and injunctions, which 
must have a beneficial tendency 
upon our domestic servants, and 
thereby add, in no small degree, to 
the happiness and security of their 
superiors; for we need not observe 
how much the enjoyment of life is 
affected by the principles and con- 
duct of domestic servants. The work 
under our observation, contains 
much more than any servant can 
possibly acquire, but we must re- 
collect that even moderately good 
conduct can be preserved only by 
our constantly aiming at points of 
excellence which we can never liter- 
ally reach; “‘ we must always pur- 
pose,” says Dr. Johnson, “to do 
more and better than in time past, 
the mind is enlarged and elevated 
by mere purposes: we compare and 
judge although we do not practise.” 
he instructions relative to every 
duty of a male servant appear to us 
to be clear, complete, and satisfac- 
tory. The value of the book is much 
enhanced by numerous recipes of a 
highly woohel nature, and by ex- 
tracts from laws, regulations, &c. 
which it is expedient for a servant 
to know. There are numerous pas- 
sages of sound morals, and of good 
feelings, put in the most precise form 
for the guidance of life. For in- 
stance, the author tells his readers 
“there is no degradation in being 
a menial except you fail in the du- 
ties of one; no disgrace in wearin 
a livery unless you bring re veudh 


on it by your behaviour. have 
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never been ashamed of being in }j. 
very, but when I have seen other 
servants disgrace it.’’ Here, we con- 
ceive, there is practical good sense, 
one line of which outweighs a chap. 
ter of diffuse and generalised mat. 
ter. No kitchen or servant’s-hall, 
in houses where men servants of 
any description are kept, ovght to 
be without the work we are now 
reviewing. ‘The book is admirably 
adapted to make a person not only 
a better footman, but a better man; 
and the work is further calculated, 
by its recipes and technical direc- 
tions, to be of great use in those 
respectable families of the middle 
classes, where the duties of a foot- 
man are performed by female ser- 
vants. 





Poetical Memoirs.— The Exile, a 
Tale. By James Bird. 


WuetTner the first of these two 
pou entitled ** Poetical Memoirs.” 
ye true or fictitious in its story, we 
cannot inform our readers, it being, 
as the author tells us, “ His own 
Memoirs,” and, indeed, from a pe- 
rusal of the second poew, entitled 
“The Exile,” we are strongly in- 
clined to believe him, for besides its 
other poetical merits, we can trace 
in it a variety of incident handled in 
a very masterly manner. The Poeti- 
eal Memoirs, we have no hesitation 
to say, area faithful picture of the 
life of a poet,—of one, who, though 
he can trace a thousand remarkable 
incidents in the life of another, can- 
not find one in his own. It isin 
two cantos : the first gives an account 
of his boyish days, and the death 
of his lover. The second tells us of 
his having found a new mistress, 
“in whose smile he was long 
happy,” but this lady unfortunately 
having heard that he admired the 
beauty of another, “ for whose 
esteem he felt a little jealous,” and 
even * that once he kissed her,”’ she 
got jealous—forsook him—and mar- 
ried another. Thus ends the life of 
our poet, though he is still living ; 
for in his humourous introduction, 
he threatens the critics with two 
cantos more. Though his fort, in 
the Poetical Memoirs, is in general 
to excite the risible faculties, and 
sometimes to distort the risible 
smile into actual laughter, yet like 
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the might author of Don Juan, 
whom, in this particular at least, he 
imitates, he is sometimes tender and 
sentimental: witnesss the follow- 
ing on woman :— 


«Oh, Woman ? Woman! thou art formed 
to bless 
The heart of restless Man, to chase 
his care, 
And charm existence by thy loveliness ; 
Bright as the sun-beam, as the morn- 
ing fair, 
If but thy foot fall on a wilderness, 
Flowers spring, and shed their roseate 
blossoms there, 
Shrouding the thorns that in thy path- 
way rise, 
And scattering o’er it hues of Paradise! 


Thy voice of love is music to the ear, 
Soothing and soft, and gentle asa 
stream 
That strays "mid summer flowers; thy 
glittering tear 
Is mutely eloquent; thy smile a 
beam 
Of ligtit ineffable, so sweet, so dear, 
It wakes the heart from sorrow’'s 
darkest dream, 
Shedding a hallowed lustre o’er our 
fate, 
And when it beams we are not deso- 
late? 


No! no! when Woman smiles we feel 
a charm 
Thrown bright around us, binding 
us to earth; 
Her tender accents, breathing forth 
the balm 
Of pure affection, give to transport 
birth ; 
Then life’s wide sea is billowless and 
calm: 
Oh! lovely Woman! thy consum- 
mate worth 
Is far above thy frailty—far above 
All earthly praise—THOU ART THE 
LIGHT OF LOVE !” 


The following is also on woman. 
How different from the above! 


“I recollect, when I was quite a boy, 
(‘Tis near thirty years ago, I fancy) 
My Mother told me to avoid the toy 
The world cals Woman, but not 
much I can say 
About her sage advice, or my sweet 
joy, 
When arat I met the rosy smile of 
Nancy ! 
I know I deemed it an eternal honour 
And prayed to heaven to shower its 
gifts upon her. 
Eur, Mag. Nov. 1823. 
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Much hath been written upon lovely 
Woman, 
Concerning dark eyes, and soft 
snowy necks ; , 
A charming theme, and, I am certain 
no man 
Was ever fonder of the gentle sex 
Than I am; and we know the rhym- 
ing Roman 
Loved well his lass, whom he would 
sometimes vex, 
For which, his conscience gave him 
sharp rebukes in 
His habitation bordering on the Eux- 
inet” 
J 


We have quoted this last, not as 
the best specimen we could have 
given of his humorous strain, but 
as being most opposed to the senti- 
mental specimen we have given 
already on the same subject. In 
both styles he is peculiarly hap y: 
It is generally at the close of Iie 
stanzas that he seems most in- 
clined, or at least most capable 
of exciting laughter. Besides Eng- 
lish he makes use of the Latin, 
French, and Italian, to complete his 
rhymes. 


“ By this I mean not to commend the 
sickle 
Heart, ranging east, and south, and 
north, and west— 
To revel on each sweet that chance 
may tickle 
Its changing passions, which can 
never rest— 
Fast flies the hour, and time's relent- 
less sickle 
Will reap the brightest charms— 
Probatum est :— 
i quoted this, because it came so pat 
in, 
Not that my head is over-stocked with 
Latin.” 


And 


“Oh! we were gaz’d at by the whis- 
pering throng, 

Maria alarmed, cried parley douce- 
ment.” 


And 


«“ | thought this merely rage—extrava- 
ganza, 

You'll find it different in the next 
sweet stanza.” 


This little poem, however, has 
much merit, having throughout 
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many trite and happy digressions, 
which, while they excite a smile, 
never fail, at the same time, to leave 
our minds impressed with a sense 
of the author’s ingenuity and talent. 

“ The Exile.” —The Poetical Me- 
moirs may be as fitly compared to 


this poem as a faint drawing of . 


beauty may be to beauty itself; the 
one being a mere likeness of the 
thing, the other the thing itself, thé 
object represented by this likeness. 
In fine, we mean to say, that the 
* Poetical Memoirs” are not poetry 
when compared to the “ Exile,” or if 
poetry, that the powers of that great 
art are so feebly felt while reading 
the former, and so strongly while 
reading the latter, that we feel our- 
selyes justified in drawing such a 
comparison between them. The 
story of it is this :—Harold Har- 
fagre, King of Denmark, having 
completed the conquest of Norway 
about the year 870, not only over 
the unfortunate vanquished, swayed 
the sceptre of a conqueror, but also 
that of the most cruel of tyrants. 
Regnier, the lover of Moina, op. 
poses the tyrant, is overcome and 
sent prisoner to Iceland. Some 
time after this, Harold sent some of 
his people over to Iceland to murder 
Regnier, but he, having killed the 
chief of the party, escaped in their 
boat with his Mona, who came with 
the party in the disguise of a min- 
adel. Regnier, however, does not 
know her under this character; he 
joins his countrymen, leads them 
against the tyrant Harold, kills him 
with his own arm; but at the same 
time his people yield to those of 
Harold’s, and he himself dies of his 
wounds, and with him the unforta- 
nate Moina, who has just before this 
discovered herself. if that poetry 
be the best which works most pow- 
erfully on the human heart, our 
readers will find no small share of 
it in this beautiful poem; who- 
ever can read it without perceiving 
its beauties, and without feeling 
the most generous and tender emo- 
tions, is, we presume, not only lost 
to what poetry is, but also to ever 

warmer affection of the heart. We 
ayill in conclusion quote a few pas- 
sages from the poem, which will 
enable our readers to form a more 
correct opinion of our author's 
merits than any thing we can say in 
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his praise. In speaking of Moina, 
he says, 


“The ceaseless, wandering, and in. 
constant sun, 
Amid the countless realms he shines 


upon, 
Ne’er warmed a loviier cheek, a brighter 
eye, 

Nor softer lip, that mocked the rose. 
-bud’s dye, 

Than when the brightness of his en. 
vious beam 

Shone on the lovely Moina of Dron. 
theim ! 

Sweet was her youthfal smile, her form 

was fair, 

Dark was the waving ringlets of her 
hair, 

Her voice was like soft music, when 
it swells 


O’er the calm lake, where plaintive 
echo dwells ; 

Regnier had seen that smile—had 
heard the tone 

Of that sweet voice, whose melody 
alone 

Could soothe the feelings 
troubled breast, 

And lull each wilder passion into rest! 

When hope deceived him, or when 
man betrayed, 

Dear was the magic of the smile, which 
played 

On Moina’s lip ; and, in her voice, there 
dwelt 

The spirit of true love, whose sigh 
could melt 

His soul to tenderness, though Harold's 

ride 

Had launched his passions on the 
roughest tide 

Of life’s wide sea, where every rolliug 

wave 

Bore down the coward, and opposed 

the brave!” 


of his 


He thus describes a tempestuous 
night. 


“ The moon is up, and o’er the deep 

blue sky 

Sails many a cloud, as sweeps the 
night-wind by, 

That shakes the pines upon their craggy 
steep, 

While starts the rein-deer from her 
careless sleep, 

Rous’d by the foaming mountain-tor- 
rent’s shock, 

That thundering leaps from echoing 
rock to rock, 

Loud o’er the deep and hollow caverns 
dashing, 

Wild o’er the broken trunks of dark 
pines crashing ; 
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Fierce in their wrath, the tyrant waters 
break 

Opposing crags; peak, thunders after 
peak ;— 

While rocks, and pines, and earth, and 
frozen snow, 

Roll, ia wild uproar, to the gulf be- 
low !” 


On Harold’s host meeting that of 
Regnier’s. 


“ Now Harold's host in fury met the 

shock, 

While earth, and sea, and sky, and 
echoing rock, 

Resounded loud, as, mingling on the 
shore, 

Arose the cries of vengeance, and the 
roar 

Of gathering battle, and the stunniug 
crush, 

Of shattering armour, and the mad- 
dening rush 

Of men and steeds, while shrieks and 
shouts around, 

Swelled the wild uproar, louder than 
the sound 

Of mighty floods, from lofty mountains 
hurled, 

When rolls the storm, and earthquake 
shakes the world! 

Regnier led furious on—his patriot 
band, 

The last bold heroes of their conquered 
land, 

Rushed to the strife, with wild, trium- 
phant cry, 

And desperate joy, for oh! to bravely 
die 

In glorious war, to share unsullied 
graves, 

Ere Harold’s hand had chained them 
as his slaves, 

Ere their free souls to conquest’s arm 
should bow, 

This formed their hope, their glorious 
triumph now ! 

Fast from Regnier’s brave arm in ter- 
ror fled 

His coward foes, o’er dying and o’er 


dead ; 

And still the faithful Ministrel by his 
side 

Was seen ; though mightier rolled the 
battle’s tide, 

Still was he there, as though his life’s 
bright charm, 

Dwelt in the prowess of that mighty 
arm ! 

Now paused Regnier—he gazed around 
—his sight 

Sought Harold’s plume, amid the rag- 
ing fight— 

He marked his foe ! and from the rocky 


glen, 
Heard his loud voice urge back his 
fiying men, 
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His host of countless slaves '—quick 
sprang Regnier, 

While clashing sword, and shield, and 
ringing spear, 

Opposed his arm, but with the whirl- 
wind's strength, 

He foreed his way through scattering 
foes—at length 

He gain’d the Tyrant; and his lordly 
eye 

A moment flash’d upon him hanghtily ; 

He thought of Moina, and that thought, 
like fire - 

Burned in hisbrain! asrushing in hisire, 

He met the shock of Harold’s blade, 
while rose 

Shouts from his band and curses from 
his foes ! 

Long fought the heroes, while their 
hosts, in awe 

Paused in their wrath, to view that 
doubtful war, 

That desperate struggle of the brave, 
whose strife, [life! 

Begun with rage, could only end with 

Stern Harold’s soul turned faint—his 
arm grew weak— 

With bleeding brow, and cold, and 
pallid cheek, 

And giddy brain, he fell to earth! 
while loud 

Pealed cries of vengeance from the 
rushing crowd, 

As gathering round their wounded 
Chief, they pressed, 

And mad with rage assailed Regnier, 
whose breast 

Shrunk from the batile, though un- 
numbered swords, 

Aimed at his heart, by Vassals and by 
Lords, 

Were rife with death! though men, and 
plunging steeds, 

Still forced him back, they fell around, 
like reeds 

All strown and shattered by the storm! 
—His hand 

Yet dealt round slaughter, though his 
struggling band, 

O’erpowered, gave way, and to the city 
gate 

By numbers forced, undaunted met 
their fate, 

While through the portal rushed the 
conquering throng, 

And furious steeds drove scattering 
crowds along, 

Loud rang the hoofs o’er slippery 
stoves, and splashed 

In gathering blood, as through the 
streets they dashed 

With maddening baste! then rose from 
tower and hall, 

From turret, portal, battlement, and 
wall, 

Groans of despair ! the shrieks of woe! 
the cry 

Of dying wretches in their agony *” 
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FOREIGN 


AMERICA. 

Columbia— Progress of Civilization 
— Public Institutions —The gazecttes of 
this Republic manifest the exertions 
that are making to perfect her laws: 
and institations. The government 
seems particularly desirous of making 
education popular. There are two 
Lancastrian Schools in the capital, 
which furnish masters for the provin- 
cial schcols as fast as they are esta- 
blished. The pupils are taught read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, the elements 
of geography, and the rights and daties 
of citizens. The last examination has 
made the public appreciate the pro- 
gress of the pupils of these schools, 
which are supported anddefrayed out of 
the revenues of the suppressed mouas- 
teries. The amelioration of the blacks 
has been equally the object of the 
public solicitude. M. Camillo Mauri- 
que has lately manumised nine of his 
slaves, and M. Fermandez Soto treats his 
negroes as free workmen, and pays 

them for their labour. Such men ought 
to be celebrated. 

Bogota —School of Mineraloqgy.— 
The government has just established 
in this city, a national college, for the 
instruction of young minors. 

Scientific Voyages. — Very recent 
letters from Columbia announce, that 
M.M. Boussingault and Rivero, from 
whom the Academy of Sciences at Paris 
has received several very interesting 
communications, had arrived at Bogota 
at the end of the month of June. They 
have surveyed the length of the Cor- 
dillieras of Merida, and of Pamplona, 
and have ascertained with excellent 
chronometers, the astronomical position 
of a great number of places which had 
not been visited by M. De Humboldt. 
Near Santa Rosa these Savrans made 
the important discovery of a mass of 
flexible iron (probably meteoric) of the 
weight of thirty yuintels. 

It has been discovered in America, 
by amechanic, named Barnes, that a 
round thin plate of soft iron, fixed on a 
lathe-spindle, and turned with great 
rapidity, is capable, in a very surpris- 
ing manner, by the motion of its edge, 
of cutting bard steel ; the groove in the 
steel acquiring an intense heat, with- 
out the same degree of beat penetrat- 
ing the soft iron. 

- ASIA 

Calcutta—A wuew journal is about 

to be published in this city. It will 
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appear quarterly, under the title of the 

Asiatic Observer; or, Retigious, Lite. 

rary, and Philosophical Miscellany, 
AFRICA. 

Sierra Leone —Vaccination lias at 
length been introduced into this colony, 
and measures are taking for extending 
the practice to the interior of Africa. 

RUSSIA. 

Stafistics—Population.—A table of 
the population of Russia in 1822, has 
been published. To the number of in- 
habitants in each of the fifty govern- 
ments, the territory in geographical 
square miles has been added. 


Inhabitants. Square Miles, 


Archangel .... 200,000,,.. 11,900 
Astracan ...... 190,000.... 3,100 
Courland ...... 410,000,,.. 330 
Novogorod .,.. 673,000.... 2,300 
Moscow ......1,275,000.... 470 
Petersburg .... 590,000.... 840 
Tobolsk ...... 430,800,... 16,800 
Smolensko .... 950,000..., 1,000 
Irkutzk ...... 210,000,... 126,400 


Total... ........4,928,000 inhabitants, 


The sum total of the inhabitants of 
the whole empire amounts to 40,067,000, 
The number of manufactures and arti- 
sans to 3,724. The total capital in 
trade amounts to 319,660,000 roubles, 
and the revenue from the poll-tax, and 
from the importation and cousumption 
of liquors, to 169,350,000 roubles, (the 
paper rouble is worth about one franc. 

Moscow.—The Society of Rural Eco 
nomy of this city has formed an agri- 
cultural school, tike those at Hopwy! 


in Switzerland, and Friedricksfilde, 
near Berlin. Eighty pupils admitted 
into it. 


Gold Mines.—The Senator, Mr Loi- 
monoff, and Dr. Fuchs,Professor of Me- 
dicine at the University of Cassan, have 
just made a journey to Mount Qural, 
which will promote the interests of 
science as well as those of the govern- 
ment. These two gentlemen visited 
the gold mines, which have been dis- 
covered within these three years. They 
have discovered that the mines, which 
are situated to the East of Mount 
Oural, are much richer than those of 
the opposite side. The former extend 
from Verkhoturie as far as the source 
of the River Oural. But the places 
where the gold is found most abup- 
dantly is between Nijne Tajilskoi and 
Kouschtoumkoi, in a space of about 
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300 versts, or 200 English miles. These 
mines are near the surface, and the 
golden earth is several archines, each 
of which is twenty-eight inches in 
depth. The gold is obtained by wash- 
jng the earth, and this labour is so easy, 
that it is performed by boys. The me- 
tal is formed in separate grains, some- 
times in large pieces, or masses weigh- 
ing Six mares. But in general five 
zolotnics, about 15 pennyweights, are 
obtained from a hundred pouds of earth, 
or 5200Ibs. troy. The production being 
1 in 83,200. A single proprietor, Mr. 
de Jakowletl, on whose estates the 
richest mines have been discovered, 
will send this year about 30 pouds 
(1560ibs. troy) of gold to the mint at 
Petersburgh. The other mines of Oural 
will furnish altogether about 130 pouds 
(6760Ibs. troy). This is, however, only 
the commencemeut of working the 
mines. Doctor Fuchs writes, that the 
gold appears to have been originally 
combined with the greenstone of Wer- 
ner, with schistous talc, serpentine, and 
grey iron; and that these substances 
having been decomposed, have left the 
gold by itself. He adds, in his letter 
addressed to Mr. Magnitzky, Curator 
of the University of Cassan, that the 
mineral riches of the mouvtains which 
he has visited are both rich and im- 
mense. Platina, adamantine spar, and 
other metals and valuable gems, both 
of India and America, are found there. 
Mr. Fuchs has made a_ discovery 
amongst the latter, viz. of a stone of 
the nature of the sapphire, to which he 
has given the name of soimonife, in 
honour of the learned mineralogist, 
Mr. Soimonotf. ‘There is no doubt but 
the University of Cassan will have 
specimens of all these objects, which 
are as precious as they are novel to its 
collection. But the advantages of the 
examinations and discoveries of Mr. 
Fuchs will not be confined to the Uni- 
versity. This learned Professor means 
very soon to publish his journal to 
Mount Oural, which will contain not 
only his observations on the natural 
history of the country in general, but 
also the statistics of all that part which 
he has traversed and explored. 
Odessa.—TVhe antiquarian researches 
made on the borders of the Black Sea 
have been attended with the most sa- 
tisfactory results, and have thrown 
great light upon the history of the 
Greek colonies which once existed in 
those countries. It has been ascer- 
tained by accident, that the thriving 
city of Odessa is built upon the site o 
an old Greek town. In the month of 
March last, a workman, while digging 
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in the yard of a private house, disco- 
vered, about four feet below the surface, 
some human bones, enclosed by stones 
rudely ranged; and at their side a 
pase in ferra cotta at the left side of 
the bones. The vase was found, upon 
examination, to be of Greek antiquity, 
of the sort generally called Etruscan, 
elegant in its form, and ornamented 
with paintings. The paintings have 
a reference to religious ceremonies 
known to have been held by the Greeks 
of the Euxine:. This vase, together 
with other antiquities discovered not 
long since, induce the conjecture that 
the port of the Istrians, mentioned in 
the Periplus of Arian, was situated 
where the Odessa stands at present. 
Whilst speaking of Odessa, we may re- 
mark, that the science of music has 
made great progressthree. ‘hey have 
not only an Italian Opera, which is 
well got up and uumerously attended, 
but also a great many concerts and 
mysical societies. 


POLAND. 

Warsaw—Jewish Mission. — Two 
new missionaries of the society formed 
in England, for propagating chris- 
tianity among the Jews, arrived here 
on the 24th September, from London, 
by way of Paris, Berlin, and Posen. 
One is M. Mackant, a priest, and the 
other a candidate, named O'Neil. War- 
saw is the seat of one of the principal 
establishments of this society. 


SWEDEN. 

Stockholm, Statisticks. — According 
to a table which has already been 
adopted in the charter of peasants, 
the total number of functionaries of 
the kingdom who had appointments in 
1817, amounted to 17,740, and the total 
expense to 9,156,277 crowns. The 
military force is calculated at 49,605 
individuals, and the pay amounts to 
4,855,622 crowns. The civil officers, 
besides the court, consist of 5,852 indi- 
viduals, whose expense amount to 
2,387,918 crowns. There are 4,760 
paid ecclesiastics, and an expense of 
two millions, 

The University of Upsal had demand- 
ed for the States General a loan of 
50,000 crowns to finish a new build- 
ing for the library. The order of the 
clergy and that of the citizens con- 
sented to it, but the nobility, contrary 
to expectation, has refused a demand 
which seemed generally approved. 
The order of peasants has not yet voted 
on the subject, 

Foreign Trade.—The commerce of 
Sweden with Egypt has increased con- 
siderably — more than 400 Swedish 
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ships have, this year been sent to the 
port Alexandria. 

Manuscrivt.— There is a very re- 
markable manuscript in the Royal 
Library at Stockholm, the Codex Gi- 
ganteus (a giant book). It was taken 
from a Bevedictine Monastery at Pra- 
gue, at the time of the thirty years 
war, Its length is two Swedish yards, 
and its breadth in proportion. Beside . 
the vulgate, a collection of writings 
upon the first antiquities, by Josepho 
Isidorus, &c. and the Comzes Prageusis 
Chronicon Bohemie, this manuscript 
contains a treatise on magic, orna- 
mented with a varnished figure of the 
devil. 

The Diet of Sweden has hitherto 
carried on all deliberations in four se- 
parate divisions or bodies, the nobility, 
the clergy, the burgesses, and the coun- 
try members; each division commu- 
nicating its decisions to the other 
three. In order to obviate the iscon- 
veniences arising from this plan of 
public business, meetings, includ- 
ing the deputies of the sections, 
have been held at the house of the 
Grand Marshal of the Diet, in which 
have been discussed the different sub- 
jects which were to be brought forward 
in the separate sections. This plan of 
preliminary discussion may be attended 
with some advantages, but it is obvious 
that it must be the means of the go- 
vernment acquiring an undue influence 
over many of the members, Whether 
this be the case or not, it is certain 
that a genera! opinion prevails in Swe- 
den, that such aggregate discussions 
should be official in the Diet itself, 
whilst the debates by divisions or sec- 
tions should be only preliminary. It 
has been announced that a design to 
this effect is now under consideration. 

DENMARK. 

Islandic Natural Philosophy. -~ An 
old volcano, the Koetiugan, (district of 
Nyrdal) which for sixty-eight years 
had no eruption, has, since the Ist Ja- 
nuary to 15th July, throwa op a 
considerable quantity of water, ashes, 
and dirt. This aquatic eruption en- 
tirely ceased on the 19th, and the 
smoke of the crater having disappeared, 
the summit of the mountain was per. 
ceptible. The cinders and dirt covered 
a space of four to five Danish miles, 
(nine to ten French leagues) but hap- 
pily the eruption was directed towards 

the sea, but for this it would have 
caused much greater mischief. 

Copenhagen — Statistics. — In the 
course of last year, there were 1724 
births, and 841 deaths in the Island of 

Zealand, an extraordinary fecundity 


for so sterile a country. The Coun. 
sellor Stephenson, in his description of 
the island, computes the population at 
49,269 individuals. The same author, 
in his statistical estimate, calculates in 
the island 16,052 cows, 2904 oxen, 
5761 head of young cattle, 340,752 
sheep, and 18,941 tame horses. 
SWITZERLAND, 

Berne—Register of Deaths —Swit- 
zerland has lost in a period of eight 
days, two of her most illustrious citi- 
zens, M. Albert de Staller and M. Jean 
Conrad Escher de la Liunth. The latter 
is already mentioned in the Register of 
the Dead. It now remains for as to 
speak of the former; Albert de Staller, 
the youngest son of the great Staller 
died at Berne the Ist March, 1823, at 
the age of 65. He wasa man of active 
habits and a learned nataralist, Even 
on the day of his death, he had assisted 
at a long sitting of the Commission of 
Civil Jurisprudenee, and took a very 
active part in the deliberation. 

NAPLEs. 

Statistics —The population of this 
kingdom which, on the 3ist December, 
1821, was 5,256,020 individuals, had 
increased, on the 3ist December, 1822, 
to 5,322,889, of which 2,595,872 were 
men, and 2,727,017 women. Increase 
66,869 individuals. 

GREECE. 

Corfu.—The University of the Ionian 
Isles has just been definitively esta- 
blished at Corfu, under the direction 
of Lord Guildford, a patron of letters, 
and the friend of the Greeks. Among 
the Professors of this University are 
M. Bambas,a native of Chios, a learned 
divine, an old pupil of the University 
of Paris. M. Asopios, a literary cha- 
racter of profound erudition, and M. 
Piccolo, a young man of genius, who 
is commencing his noble career of mo- 
dern philosophy. We have learnt with 
the greatest pleasure, that Lord Guil- 
ford has commissioned a Greek friend 
at Paris to purchase for him all the 
best philosophical works published in 
France, of which he has a great num- 
ber, and which he is to present to M. 
Piccolo as an enconragement for his 
exertions. 

SPAIN. 

The organ of the Cathedral of Se- 
ville, is said to have 5,300 pipes, 
with 110 stops, (these latter being 50 
more than are in the famous one of 
Haerlem) ; yet, so ample are the bel- 
lews, that, when stretched, they supply 
the full organ fifteen minutes. The 
mode of filling them with air is singu- 

lar; for instead of working with his 
hands, a man walks backwards and 
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forwards along an inclined plane of 
about fifteen feet in length, which is 
balanced in the middle on its axis; 
vader each end is a pair of bellows, of 
about six feet by three and an half, 
These communicate with five other pair 
upited by a bar; and the latter are so 
contrived, that when they are in dan- 
ger of being overstrained, a valve is 
lifted up, and gives them relief. Pas- 
sing ten times along the inclined plane 
fills all these vessels. 
FRANCE. 

French Clergy.— According to the 
Clerical Almanack, or Directory, which 
has just been published in France, it 
appears, that in the Budget forthe year 
]$22-23, the sum of 29,520,000 francs 
was set apart by the government for 
the maintenance of the French clergy, 
In addition to this, the Communes 
voted 6,407,727, and the General 
Councils of the Department 1,162,618 
francs, so that the funds appropriated 
to the clergy amount to 37,089,745 
francs, about 1,483,589/. sterling. In 
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bequests and legacies to ecclesiastical 
foundations, from the year 1802 to 
1823, thereis a capital sum of 13,388,554 
franes, of which the greater part was 
received between the years 1815 and 
1822, the aggregate of the more carly 
years amounting to only the sum of 
2,900,749 francs. In a population of 
30,415,191 souls—from which, how. 
ever, the non-Catholic members must 
be deducted—there are 38,359 com. 
munes, to which are attached 34,393 
priests or vicars. Theaggregate num- 
ber of the actual-clergy is 35,676. But, 
it is said, the bishops deem it neces- 
sary to augment the number to 50,943, 
In the year 1821, the deaths among 
the clergy were were 1,403, the num- 
ber admitted the same year 1,522; so 
that in this way there will be a gra- 
dual increase. The number of pupils, 
or candidates for holy orders, in the 
great and little seminaries, and in 
the Theological Colleges, amounts to 
29,379. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British Museum. — The new 
building for the reception of the library 
presented by His Majesty is proceed- 
ing with rapidity; the foundations, 
which are of immense thickness, are 
now laid. The edifice will be 300 feet 
in length, and 70 feet high. There 
will be only one story above the base- 
ment, and the rooms are to be 30 feet 
in height. When completed, a part of 
the old Museum will be taken down, 
and as the new repositories are finished 
the whole of the old building will be 
removed. The one now in progress is 
intended to form a wing of the new 
Museum, and it is rumoured that one 
or more of the particos will be sup- 
ported by antique columns, which are 
expected to arrive in a short time in 
this country.—The alterations, it is 
calculated, will oceupy fifteen years, 
when the front of the new structure 
will be thrown open to the street, with 
a spacious court-yard guarded by an 
iron palisading. 

A most curious and valuable collec- 
tion of original letters and autographs, 
of the most illustrious, eminent, and 
learned characters flourishing about 
the sixteenth century, has recently 
arrived in this couutry from Holland, 
The original letters contain, among 
numerous others, several from the hand 
of Elizabeth of England, and of Eliza- 
beth of Bohemia (addressed chiefly to 


the Lady Killigrew), of Charles IT, 
James, and several of Lord Leicester's, 
The portfolio, indeed, relating to Eng- 
land, forms such a mass of curious an- 
tiquity, in excellent preservation, as 
cannot fail to be extremely interesting 
both to the antiquarian and the histo- 
rian. The foreign correspondence con- 
tains original letters from the most dis- 
tinguished persons on the Continent, 
and are as valuable as those relating 
to England. The autographs are mostly 
bound up in splendid volumes, and each 
page contains a motto, and dedicatory 
address to all the great men who hap- 
pened to come within the reach of the 
original collector’s acquaintance, illus- 
trated with curious illuminated pages, 
descriptive ef many events in history. 

New Meteorological Society. — A 
new Society for the encouragement of 
Meteorology has been established on 
the most liberal basis, by a general 
meeting, called for that express pur- 
pose, and held at the London Coffee- 
house. Dr. Birkbeck was in the Chair; 
and Mr. Luke Howard, Dr. Forster, 
and numerous other Mcteorologists 
were present. A regular Society was 
formed, to which the scientific persons 
were invited to become members, from 
all parts of the world. 

Last week a bricklayer employed in 
some repairs in the interior of East- 
meon Church, by an accidental stroke 
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of his trowel against the wall, dis- 
placed some of the plaster, when a 
painted head of extraordinary size was 
disclosed to his view. On proceeding 
further he discovered the whole length 
figure of a giant, bearing on his shoul- 
ders a female, holding in one hand a 
ball resembling a globe, while the other 
was held up near her face. The giant 
held in his left hand a large staff, or, 
what is more probable, a spear, part of 
which is defaced; a dragon was also 
at his feet. The whole is very well 
executed, particularly the drapery. 

Mr. Burton, jun., continues to pursue 
his researches in Egypt with great 
ardour, under the immediate protec- 
tion of the Pacha. Considerable hopes 
are entertained that this enterprising 
traveller will add to his important dis- 
covery of the Porphyry miues the quar- 
ries of the ancient Alabaster, the site 
of which has baffled all inquiry for 
nearly 2000 years. 

The Leeds Philosophical and Lite- 
rary Society opeved its fourth session 
on the 7th. It was well attended, and 
by its proceedings afforded another 
instance of that dissemination of intel- 
ligence which distinguishes our era. 

Mr. A. G. A. Schlegel’s prospectns 
of Ramayana, by the ancient Sanscrit 
poet, Valmike, has made a strong im- 
pression in our literary circles, and 


excited high expectations. In a con- 
versation with the learned author, 
he mentioned his opinion that the 


Sanscrit would be found the root of all 
languages, except the Arabick and its 
derivatives. The Arabick is entirely 
different. 

The Prospectus of a New Quarterly 
Review, to be called The Westminster 
Review, has been put forth. It dis- 
claims party politics, and professes to 
be founded on general principles. The 
first number is announced for January. 

Mr. Wright, a reporter to the Morn- 
ing Herald, has in the press a Selec- 
tion of one hundred of the most hu- 
mourous and entertaining of his Re- 
ports during the last three years, illus- 
trated with numerous wood cuts, by 
George Cruikshanks. 

Julius Klaproth’s Description of the 
Empire of China, is preparing for pub- 
lication in two quarto volumes. It will 
embrace a general historical sketch ; 
and a statistical, commercial, &c. ac- 
count of the various provinces. We 
look for a work of labour, research, 
anc interest. 

T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. author of 
The King Gdipus of Sophocles, has in 
the press ap Epitome of Greek Pro- 
sody. 
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The Rev. Thomas Smith, editor of 
the accented Etou Grammar with Notes 
has in the press a new edition of Phe. 
drus, with the Scanning from the text 
of Sterling, whose Persius is also un- 
derzoing a new edition, 

Lord Byron. — Letters from Ce- 
phalonia state, that Lord Byron, find- 
ing the Greek cause unripe for his co- 
operation, has stopped there to write 
some more cantos of the interminable 
Don Juan. 

Antiquities —At Wolvesley Castle, 
Winchester, there was discovered last 
week among the ruins, a spacious 
square vault, with fifty highly pre- 
served and beautifully carved pillars. 
In one place was found a thick brass 
box, containing coins; three of which 
were gold of Canute’s, and others sil- 
ver much corroded. Copper coins were 
also found scattered in corners ; six of 
these are ascertained to be Saxon. 
Another object of great interest was a 
female skeleton on the pavement. A 
detailed account of this ancient sepul-. 
chre will, we hope, be furnished by 
some competent hand. 

Topaz and Crystal.—A_ correspond- 
ent informs us, that topaz and crystal 
may be easily distinguished by their 
specific gravity—topaz being about 3, 
5, and rock crystal but about 2. 6, 
Topaz being much harder than all sorts 
of crystal, will of course scratch them, 

The Apprentices’ Library. — The 
Apprentices’ Library at Liverpool has 
been open for public inspection, and vi- 
sited by many of the most respectable 
gentlemen of Liverpool, who expressed 
themselves no less surprised than gra- 
tified to witness the progress that had 
been made. There are nearly 480 young 
men already on the books, and at least 
double the number waiting for intro- 
duction. A public appeal on the sub- 
ject will shortly appear. 

The most worthy rival to Mr. Acker- 
man’s ornamental pocket-book, that 
has yet appeared, is a little publica- 
tion, called Friendship’s Offering, or 
the Annual Remembrancer. The prints, 
views of cities, are remarkably well 
done. There is also the very useful 
addition of an almanack. 

T. Moore’s Life of Sheridan may be 
expected early in the spring. We un- 
derstand the most unreserved com- 
munications have been made to Mr. 

Moore on this subject, not only by 
persons of the highest rank, who were, 
through life, friends of Mr. Sheridan, 
but also by the nearest family connec- 
tions of this eminent stateman, poet, 
and dramatic writer. 

The author of Highways and Byways 


has a new work in the press, which ru- 
mour states is very likely to excite a 
most lively public interest. 

The volume of Times Telescope for 
the cusuing year is quite equal to its 
predecessors; there is no work of the 
kind with which we are acquainted 
that contains so interesting a variety 
of matter. 

Lodge's Portraits. — The fourth 
number, which has just made its ap- 
pearauce, completes the first volume 
of this interesting publication in 8vo. ; 
a work not less valuable on the score 
of art, in the masterly execution of its 
numerous historical portraits, than for 
the real information which it conveys, 
im concise aud pure lauguage, respect- 
ing the greatest heroes and statesmen 
of our country. 

The first part of the third folio 
volume of Mr. Lodge’s Illustrious Eng- 
lish Portraits will be delivered to the 
subscribers in the course of the present 
month: the portraits will be accom- 
panied with Biographical Narratives 
upon the same scale as the two volumes 
already published. 

The Spuewife.—Mr.Galt’s new novel, 
The Spaewife, we find is announced as 
uearly ready for publication. From 
the title, which is the familiar name in 
Scotland for a fortuue-teller, we should 
be led to expect that much of the lan- 
guage is in the broad vernacular style 
which prevai!s too much in the earlier 
novels of the author ; but report states 
that this is not the case, and that it 
contains less of the ordinary Scotch 
dialect than any of his national tales. 
The story is founded ona prediction 
mentioned in the histories of the time 
relative to the assassination of King 
James l.ofScotland, and the leading cha- 
racters are of course historical ; but the 
Spaewite is said to be a creature of the 
author’s fancy, framed upon the super- 
stitious of the dark period in which the 
transactions take place. 

Preparing for publication, Memoirs 
of Samuel Pepys, Esq. Secretary to the 
Admiralty during the reigns of Charles 
Il. and James Il., and the intimate 
friend of the celebrated John Evelyu; 
now first decyphered from the original 
MSS. written in short-hand, and pre- 
served iu the Pepysian Library. The 
journal commences immediately before 
the Restoration (when Mr. Pepys sail- 
ed with Admiral Moutagu, to bring 
over the King from Breda), and is con- 
tinued almost uniuterruptedly for ten 
years, containing much curious matter 
not to be found in any other history of 
that eventful period. ladependently 
of the naval transactions, which are 
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detailed with great exactness, the 
paves abound with private anecdotes 
of Charles Il. and his Court; and Mr. 
Pepys’ peculiar habits of observation, 
led him generally to record the most 
curious characteristics of the times in 
which he lived. The work will be 
comprised in two vol. 4to., printed 
uniformly with Evelyn's Memoirs, and 
embellished with portraits of the au- 
thor, and some of the principal persons 
connected with the Memoirs. 

Preparing for publication, Miscel- 
laneous Collections, forming a fourth 
volume to the Lounger’s Common-place 
Book. 

We understand a publication, eluci- 
dating an interesting branch of Rural 
Economy, on novel principles, is ina 
great state of forwardness. The work, 
which will form four parts, to be pub- 
lished periodically, will be entitled 
“The Agriculturist’s Compendium,” de- 
tailing the different and most approved 
modes of cultivating British grains, 
wheats, barley, oats, and rye, with a 
supplimental part on the growth of 
various kinds of timber, and the soils 
best adapted to each species, &c. The 
work is the production of Mr. J. Dew- 
hirst, a practical agriculturist, and is 
dedicated to T. W. Coke, Esq. M.P. for 
Norfolk. It promises much interest- 
ing matter, and the collective opinions 
of the most celebrated writers on the 
subject during the last century, with 
extracts from the provincial surveys 
made by order of the Board of Agri- 
culture, and will be printed at sucha 
moderate price to be placed within the 
reach of the generality of those, for 
whose use it is more immediately in- 
tended, 

A Bernardo is preparing for publi- 
cation, an ingenious work under the 
title of The Italian Interpreter, con- 
sisting of copious and familiar conver- 
satious, on subjects of general interest 
and utility, together with a complete 
Vocabulary in English and Italian; to 
which are added, in a separate column, 
rules for the pronunciation of each 
word, exemplified in a manner emi- 
nently calculated to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of the Italian language. 

In a few days will be published, il- 
lustrated with a portrait by E, Scriven, 
and an interesting plate by J. Scott. 
Nouveaux Morceaux Choisis de Buffon, 
with authentic interesting anecdotes 
descriptive of the character of each 
animal; and the life of the author, 
written expressly for this work; being 
the fourth part of the Series of French 
Classics, edited by Mons. Ventouillac. 
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THE winter theatres are now in 
full activity, striving to obtain pub- 
lic favour, but Mr. Elliston still 
keeps the superiority he obtained last 
season, and almost every night brings’ 
him an overflowing house. Since 
we wrote our last dramatic article, a 
Mrs. Bunn, formerly Miss Somerville, 
has made her re-appearance at this 
theatre after an absence of six years. 
As this lady appears destined to super- 
sede Mrs. W. West in the more im- 
portant characters in tragedy, we shall 
have frequent occasions to appreciate 
her talents ; her re-appearance was as 
Bianca, in Mr. Milman’s tragedy of 
Fazio,and her reception was extremely 
flattering. We hear that Bianca is 
Mrs. Bunn’s best character; her per- 
formance was certainly not destitute of 
merit, although we think her action in 
many parts much too violent and more 
adapted to please the galleries than the 
pit ; and, indeed, this was fully proved 
by the audience, the genteel part of 
which applauded her only once during 
the eatire representation: ‘however 
we must, in justice to this lady, state 
that she laboured under a great disad- 
vantage in not having a more able sup- 
porter in the character of Fazio, which 
was confided to a very incompetent 
performer. Mrs. Bunn’s talents as a 
tragic actress, we think after seeing 
her in several characters, are not of 
the first order, she is an extremely 
good second-rate actress, and as such 
would become a valuable acquisition 
to any theatre; the first rank in her 
profession, which she now assumes, 
can only be assigned to her by the 
manager through necessity; Mrs. W. 
West filled this high rank last season 
from the same cause; in talent, and 
in genius, if we may be allowed to 
profane the word on the present occa- 
sion, these ladies are similar; in per- 
son, however, they widely differ, and 
for the tragic muse the taller and more 
majestic stature of Mrs. Bunn, is much 
‘more adapted than the smaller figure 
and prettier face of Mrs. West. 
After the tragedy of Fazio was pro- 
.duced,a new grand dramaof action, call- 
ed the Cataract of the Ganges ; or, the 
Rajah's Daughter. We understand it 
to be the production of Mr. Moncvief; 
but it certainly adds not one particle 
‘to his reputation. The story turns on 
the custom which once existed amongst 
the proud and warlike race of the Raj- 
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poots, of causing their infant dangh. 
ters to be immolated at the moment of 
their birth. Jam Saheb, Rajah of Gu- 
zerat, Mr. Younge, at the earnest re. 
quest of his dying wife, consents to 
save from the common lot of females, 
their infant daughter, Zamine, Miss L. 
Kelly. She is reared up as a Prince, 
the secret of her sex being concealed 
from all, save one or two faithful do- 
mestics, In process of time a war 
breaks out between Acbar, Emperor 
of Delhi, Mr. Powell, and Jam Saheb, 
For the purpose of terminating the con- 
test, the Emperor offers the hand of 
his daughter Dessa, to the supposed 
Prince Zamine ; when, after much he- 
sitation, Jum Saheb confesses that the 
individual who had been reared asa 
Prince was, in fact, a Princess. Mo- 
karra, Mr. Wallack, the grand Brah- 
min of the tribe, hears this intelligence 
with delight. He falls incontinently in 
love with the Princess, and, working 
on the religious scruples of her father, 
causes her to be carried to the Pagoda 
of Brahma, at Juggernautha. Here he 
urges his passion to the fair one—she 
must either become his, or be sacri- 
ficed to the idol on the banks of the 
Ganges. The lady rejects the Brah- 
min’s suit, and she is, after a silly 
effort to escape, carried to the place of 
execution. Here, however, her father, 
assisted by an English officer, Captain 
Mordaunt, and a body of troops, defeat 
the Brahmin’s party. In the midst of 
the conflict, the lady mounts a charger, 
and escapes up the cataract of the 
Ganges, to the great delight of the 
galleries. The decorations of this splen- 
did spectacle are extremely gorgeous, 
and the seenery entitled to considera- 
ble praise, particularly the opening 
scene representing a field of battle, 
and a Hindoo cottage with the country 
of Guzerat in the distance, by Stan- 
field; also the mountainous scenery 
and Mahratta encampment, by Ro- 
berts. The bridal procession, in which 
a great many horses, richly caparisoned 
and well educated, were introduced, 
was splendid to excess, and well con- 
ducted, Those who are pleased with 
showy exhibitions, and think that our 
chief metropolitan theatres are not de- 
graded by such representations of 
tinsel, horses, flaming woods, and fall- 
ing waters, will be highly delighted 
with the Cataract of the Ganges. 
The Winter's Tale has been repeated 
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several times during the month to 
crowded houses, Mr. Macready, as 
Leontes, and Mrs. Bunn, as Hermoine, 
were the chief attractions. This in- 
teresting romance, where the unities of 
time and place are sacrificed without 
mercy and almost to absurdity, pos- 
sesses such striking situations, that it 
will seldom fail to please when the per- 
formers are adequate to their respec- 
tive characters. This is unusually the 
case at present, the cast being parti- 
cularly strong. Macready’s Leontes 
we consider one of his best characters ; 
and although in the earlier scenes his 
performance might be improved, in the 
last he is truly a good actor, exhibiting 
the strongest emotions of anxiety, joy, 
and conjugal affection, with a fidelity 
to nature to be surpassed only by 
Kean. The Hermione of Mrs. Bunn, 
though respectable, is one of those 
performances that have nearly equal 
claims to praise and censure. In the 
first scene, act three, where Hermione 
defends her cause in person before the 
king, Mrs. Bunn affords a good speci- 
men of tender declamation, defending 
the character of an aspersed wife ra- 
ther than the cause of an injured queen; 
she exhibits tenderness, spirit, and 
conscious innocence, but we in vain 
expect the occasional proud bursts of 
defamed majesty; such as would be- 
come 


“ A fellow of the royal bed, which owe 

A moiety of the throne, a great king’s 
daughter, 

The mother to a hopeful prince,”— 


The weakness and monotony of 
tone consequent ou her recent illness, 


“ hurried 
Here to this place, ithe open air, be- 
fore 
I have got strength of limit.” 


Should have been occasionally relieved 
by vivid flashes of more ardent and in- 
tense delivery ; for though “ she was 
tender as infancy and grace,” she pos- 
sessed “ the life of majesty.” 

In the statue scene her appearance 
was peculiarly impressive. The “ life 
of majesty” which Leontes saw in the 
supposed marble was well sustained, 
and her garments hung from her 
shoulders with sculptural and classi- 
cal propriety. When we have said 
this, our praise is exhausted; during 
the whole of the latter part of this 
scene she was unimpassioned, tame, 
and spiritless; all the time Leonfes 





was pouring forth the tenderness of 
repentance and sincere affection, she 
was nothing but “ breathing marble ;” 
so much so, that we should have 
thought her one of those apparitions 
in which Shakspeare abounds, if Le- 
ontes had not exclaimed with exqui- 
site pathos 


“ 





these tears, that choke her 
voice, 
Are hot and moist,—it is Hermione!” 


A singular circumstance, at least to us 
singular, occurs during this scene. A 
burst of applause is always heard when 
Mrs. Bunn turns her head very rapidly, 
as an indication of life restored by the 
power of music. Macready’s mixed 
emotions of joy and astonishment are 
finely pourtrayed ; and it appears, from 
enquiries we were at the trouble of 
making, that part of the audience ap. 
plauded Mrs. Bunn, and the other part 
Mr. Macready ; this united homage of 
course swells the note of praise to the 
highest diapason; and, if they both 
deserved the homage, we would say 
with Dryden, let “ both divide the 
crown ;” but we are of opinion that 
there is nothing more trickery and 
more false to nature, than this sudden 
turn of the head, so lauded by the gal- 
leries. It is a mere effort of machi- 
nery, without sentiment or feeling; an 
automaton might be made to do it bet 
ter. The soft and dulcet notes of me- 
lodious music stealing into the ear 
almost imperceptibly, should seem to 
animate the statue with its kindred 
spirit, gradually rising into life, and 
not imparting a convulsive affection 
more appropriate to the loud voice of 
thunder, or the electrical shock of 
lightning, than to the scarcely-breath- 
ing strains of sweetest melody. When 
Mrs. Bunn repeats this character again, 
we hope she will pronounce the word 
derivative properly, aud not called it 
deri-vative. 

A tragedy from the pen of Mr, 
Knowles, author of Virginius, entitled 
Caius Gracchus, has been produced at 
this theatre. The plot commences with 
the appearance of Vettius, Mr. Younge, 
going to his trial, attended by the po- 
pulace in whose service he incurred 
his present danger. When he arrives 
at the tribunal, he is arraigned by Opi- 
mius, Mr. Archer, the consul, and the 
determined enemy of Caius Gracchus 
as well as Vettius, who were both em- 
barked in the same cause—the welfare 
of the state, and the interests of the 
people. Roused by his friend’s danger, 
Caius Gracchus, Mr. Macready, leaves 
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the seclusion, from which even the 
murder of his brother Tiberius had not 
drawn him, and suddenly appears in 
the forum and obtains from the people 
the acquital of his and their friend, 
The senate, fearing the splendid abili- 
ties of Caius, who seemed to them even 
more formidable than they had ever 
considered his brother Tiberius, sends 
him out of Italy as Queestor, under the 
consul Opimius, who was appointed 
general. This departue from his native 
country gives rise to a domestic scene, 
in which Caius takes leave of his mo- 
ther, Cornelia, Mrs. Bunn, bis wife, 
Licinia, Mrs. West, and his son. In 
the second act Gracchus is accused of 
having left the army without orders, 
but be easily refutes the accusation 
and is chosentribune. Not being able 
to subdue the patriotism and influence 
of Caius by the usual neans, the senate 
have recourse to artifice, and make use 
of Drusus, Mr. Pope, the other tribune, 
to undermine him io the affections of 
the people, by granting them greater 
largesses and benefits. This aristo- 
cratical manceuvre works well on the 
changeable people, and a bold attempt 
is made to abrogate the popular laws 
previously introduced by Caius: Opi. 
mius, the consul, takes the opportunity 
of insulting him, as he is proceeding 
to sacrifice, and althongh Caius des- 
pises these insults bis followers resent 
them, and in a tumult kill one of the 
Lictors, Mr. Howell. The folly and 
temerity of this act is sensibly felt by 
Caius, who waits the result at the base 
of his father’s statue, until he is pre- 
vailed upon to return home. His life 
being demanded by the senate, as an 
atonement for the murder of their offi- 
cer, he is induced to put himself at the 
head of his followers, in order to de- 
fend the cause of himself and the peo- 
ple. For this purpose he rushes from 
the embraces of his wife, who, unlike 
a Roman lady, is stupified with fears 
for her husband’s safety, and, is led by 
Cornelia and her attendants to the 
Temple of Diana, to remain there dur- 
ing the tumult in the city. Caius and 
his partisans are defeated, and, finding 
his escape impossible he retires to the 
temple, where, in the presence of his 
family, he thrusts a dagger iuto his 
bosom, and, covering his face with his 
mantle, heroically expires; which con- 
cludes the tragedy. 

The above abstract of the plot will 
be sufficient to shew how far the truth 
of history has been preserved or 
departed from. We have now to no- 
tice the principal performers. Mr. 

Macready has not diminished his repu- 
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tation by his personation of the cha- 
racter of Caius Gracchus, although he 
has not materially added to it. Like 
Virginius, it will be entirely his own, 
and in his country engagements wil] 
be very beneficial to nim; for, as it 
being scarcely more than a Mono- 
drame, he will be enabled to exhibit 


. his talents to advantage, without the 


danger of having his exertions Mate. 
rially injured by the inefficacy of the 
other performers, whose parts in the 
play are of very inferior importance, 
Mr. Macready is eminently successful 
in his expostulation with Drusus, when 
he unmasks his treachery. We were, 
however, upon the whole surprised that 
the peculiarities of Caius Gracchus 
Were not more critically exhibited ; and 
we thought, especially in the first 
speech, that the actor sometimes blend- 
ed the character of Tiberius with that 
of Caius, who in behaviour was 
vehement and fiery, temperate and 
sober, ,brave, just, self - denying, 
simple in diet, and laborious; in his 
speeches he was accustomed to move 
from one part of the rostrum to the 
other (not stationary as represented by 
Mr. Macready), aud occasionally to 
throw his gown off his shoulders, in 
language splendid and persuasive ; his 
diction copious, his thoughts just, and 
his expression full of dignity; in his 
discourse grave and elevated. This 
was the character of Caius, as we find 
it described in Plutarch and Livy; 
how far Mr. Macready acts up to this 
description, may be, perhaps, a matter 
of opinion. We are disposed to think 
most favourably of his performances iv 
general, although we would advise a 
more close study of the original. The 
limited space we can afford to our thea- 
trical articles will not allow us to 
point out the beauties and defects 
of this histrionic effort, which cer- 
tainly is no discredit to the improved 
state of our dramatic: talent. Mrs. 
Bunn’s Cornelia might have been 
much better ; her person is well 
adapted for a Roman matron, but we 
fear she has not sufficiently studied the 
character of that extraordinary people, 
and the peculiar complexion of their do- 
mestic manners, to acquire much coin- 
mendation. As she had but little to do, 
that little ought certainly to have been 
performed in a chaster and more clas- 
sical manner. Mrs. West, in the cha- 
racter of Licinia, had much more to do 
than Mrs. Bunn, and, upon the whole, 
performed better; but still the same 


objection holds; she was not Roman. 


Her grief, her tenderness, were too ub- 
restrained, too much unmixed with 

















that patriotic pride that always kept 
in subserviency the domestic feelings. 
The prologue and epilogue were re- 
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ceived with such decided marks of dis- 


approbation that they have not been 
repeated. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATEE. 


LIKE its rival this theatre has pro- 
duced its grand spectacle, which is 
entitled in those veracious organs of 
publie opinion, the play bills, * a New 
Grand Historical Play, with music.” 
The name of it is Cortez; or, the Con- 
quest of Mexico. The music is by Mr. 
Bishop, and the scenery, dresses, and 
various pageantry have been got up 
under the direction of Mr. Farley. 
The dialague of this piece is better 
than that of the Cataract at Drury-lane; 
and the sweet voice of Miss Paton, 
with her improving acting, certainly 
afforded a pleasant relief to the noisy 
and glaring exhibitions of horses, and 
the firing of guns. The horses, which 
act a conspicuous part in this “ Grand 
Historical Play” are French perform- 
ers, imported from Paris, under the 
direction of their proprietor, Mr. Duc- 
row; in shape and stature they are 
certainly surpassed by their English 
rivals at Drury-lane, in docility and 
theatrical ability they are equally 
eminent. 

The play commences with a meeting 
of Spanish soldiery, and a conspiracy 
of two of their officers against the au- 
thority of Cortez, Mr. Cooper, which, 
however, is soon quelled by the Gene- 
ral; and, in order to prevent future 
mutinies, and to cut off all hope of 
return to Cuba, Corfez causes the 
Spanish fleet to be burned; thus leav- 
ing no alternative to his followers but 
conquest or death. Ambassadors ar- 
rive from Montezuma, Mr. Baker, 
bringing them golden presents, and 
offering every assistance for. their de- 
parture. The presents are accepted 
by the General, who, nevertheless, re- 
fuses to depart till he has seen the 
Emperor Montezuma. In this em- 
bassy is Teluro, Mr. Bennet, a Mexi- 
can chief, who receiving a present of a 
sword from Cortez, strongly inveighs 
against the invaders of his country, 
threatening to use the weapon he has 
just received for their destruction. 
The next act opens with the march 
of the Spaniards towards Mexi- 
co, and a battle ensues between 
them and the Tlascalans and Mexi- 
cans, who are soon subdued. Teluzo, 
with the aid of the priesthood of Cho- 
lular, plans a scheme for the destruc- 
tion of the invaders as they pass 
through that town towards Mexico, 


for, in consequence of the defeat of 
the Mexicans and their allics, Monfe- 
zuma no longer objects toa favourable 
Teception of Cortez and his troops 
into the capital of his empire. The 
Spanish General is apprised of the 
threatened danger by a Tlascalan, 
whose life he had saved, and defeats 
it in time to rescue Marina, Miss 
Love, an Indian girl, who was be- 
loved by him, and who had previously 
been doomed to be a sacrifice to their 
barbarous deity. Marina, in the third 
act, rescues Cortez from another snare 
by means of the intelligence she had 
obtained of the enemy’s proceedings; 
and the triumphal entry of the Spa- 
niards into Mexico concludes the 
piece. This outline of the story docs 
not include an underplot, which con- 
tains the loves of two brothers, Zocot- 
cin, Mr. Cooke, and Acacixz, Mr. 
Duruset, for Amazith, Miss Paton, 
which is chequered with the usual 
vicissitudes of love and battle. One of 
the most striking novelties of this 
piece is the manner in which one 
of the Spanish cavalry, Mr. Ducrow, 
was thrown from his horse while pass- 
ing over the bridge; so unintentional 
and well managed did the fall appear, 
that we were at first fearful that it was 
real. The finale of this piece is certain- 
ly much less striking than that of the 
Cataract at Drury-lane, and we think 
this defect to be the chief cause of its 
limited success, We cannot conclude 
our notice of this splendid exhibition 
without confessing that our principal 
pleasure is derived from the operatic 
department. The music confers great 
credit on Mr. Bishop ; and we never 
heard Miss Paton to yreater effect. Miss 
Love also deserved and received ap- 
plause ; her part was originally de- 
signed for Miss M. Tree, whose ta. 
lents would certainly be more attrac- 
tive than those of her substitute. Mr. 
Cooper, in the character of Cortez, 
persenated the hero with considerable 
talent. The dignity of a General-in- 
chief was well preserved without a 
particle af bombast or rant; his action 
and delivery were military, chaste, 
and natural; in fact there isnot a more 
useful performer on the metropolitan 
stage. 

The managers of this theaire have 
reproduced the opera of the Cabinet, 
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in order to afford Mr. Sinclair an op- 
portunity of re-appearing before a 
London audience in the character of 
Orlando, after an absence of six years 
in Italy, where he has been prosecuting 
his professional studies. The opera is 
so well known that our observations 
will be confined to the chief per- 
formers. The encreased reputation of 
Mr. Sinclair certainly produced in the 
amateurs of music, and in the public 
generally, an intense desire to hear the 
voice of one of their musical favourites 
after so long a study of his artina 
country most celebrated for vocal as 
well as instrumental music. On his 
first night of performance he was hailed 
with such unequivocal, and, we think 
we may may add, unbiassed applause, 
that neither he nor his warmest friends 
could anticipate any thing more fa- 
vourable. We consider Mr. Sinclair 
as very much improved since we last 
heard him ; and, without comparison, 
he must be esteemed the second Eng- 
_ lish singer. He has not the volume, 
and the depth, and sweetness of tone, 
that so peculiarly distinguish Braham ; 
in science, however, and tasteful exe- 
cution, we think hint equal to that un- 
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rivalled favourite, and, in appropriate 
action and graceful manner, h‘s supe. 
rior. As we haye not room for ag 
elaborate criticism of his performance, 
we cannot express our opinion of his 
merits more concisely, and at the same 
time more comprehensively, than by 
observing, that his singing may be 


-compared to Brabam’s, as the acting of 


Young may be compared to Kean’s ; 
both very great in their different 
stiles, but in positive and natural ex- 
cellence perfectly dissimilar. The na- 
tive genius of Braham is as much su- 
perior to the studied stile of Sinclair, 
as the natural flow of eloquence and 
pathos in Kean is superior to the clas. 
sical, monotonous, and measured de- 
clamation of Young. Miss Paton, as 
Floretta, executed ber entire part 
with admirable effect. She seemed to 
be inspired by the occasion, and we 
are happy to state that her elegant 
and natural acting was very little in. 
ferior in eacellence to her brilliant 
musical execution. The engagement of 
Mr. Siuclar, although the terms ap- 
pear very exorbitant, is likely to turn 
out a very profitable speculation to 
the managers, 


POLITICAL DIGEST. 


WiTHIN the last month the strong 
excitation of the public mind has nearly 
ceased in consequence of the termi- 
nation of the war in the Peninsula, and 
of the development of the course to be 
pursued by the Belligereat powers. 
The mind is relieved by the cessation 
of conflicting doubts, of the alternations 
of hope and fear, and although the 
public feeling of England has been 
roused, perhaps, to a pitch of horror 
by several acts of perfidy and cruelty 
on the part of the King of Spain, yet 
the general tenor of reflection has sub- 
sided into a hopelessness of any imme- 
diate good to mankind from the politics 
of the continental powers. 

After the surrender of the King of 
Spain and of Cadiz to the French, the 
public were naturally anxious to know 
whether Mina, the Empecinado, and 
other patriotic chiefs would tamely 
submit to the new order of things, or 
whether they would continue a moun- 
tain warfare in hopes to assemble 
round them the thousands of their per- 
secuted countrymen, and thus prolong 
the contest until some fortunate cir- 
cumstances might enable them to libe- 
rate their country from the odium of a 
foreign yoke, and from the evils of 
domestic tyranny. But all speculation 


on this subject ceased by the succes. 
sive accounts of the surrender of every 
leader, and of every fortress, either 
to the enemy or to the royal forces. 
In Catalonia, the Seo d’Urgel, the for- 
tifications of Lenda, Hostalrich, Tar- 
ragona, aud Barcelona, surrendered to 
Marshal Moncey, who, it is said, 
granted to Mina the most honourable 
terms, with permission to retire for 
safety either to France or England, 
although it might be supposed that the 
natural place of refuge for this chief 
and his associates, would be the newly 
liberated colonies of Spanish America, 
The French found in Barcelona no less 
than 6,000 regular troops, and 7,000 
militia; in Tarragona they found 5,000, 
and other towns they found equally 
well provided with means of resistance. 
Compared tothe wretched state of all 
the fortifications, these ample means of 
defence in the strong places of Catalo- 
nia, fully prove the indefatigable ex- 
ertions of Mina; but, on the other 
hand, unless the French, under Marshal 
Moncey, were by far more numerous 
than has ever been asserted, we must 
be left in astonishment that with such 
very ample means Mina should have 
effected so little against the enemy. 
The known talents, intrepidity, and 
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patriotism of this celebrated chief will 
naturally shield him from any censure, 
We have no doubt that there existed 
substantial causes why these bodies of 
troops were not more effectual iu re- 
sisting the enemies of their country. 
The different fortified towns in other 
parts of Spain have likewise surren- 
dered, and the French are now in pos- 
session of Pampluna, St. Sebastian, 
Badajos, Carthagena, Alicant, Merida 
Cindad Real, aud every other place 
of consequence in the Peniusula. In 
the mean time this fine country ex- 
hibits a scene of a frightful nature. 
The King of Spain continues to be 
governed by the most evil coufisels, 
and all the remonstrances of the Duke 
d’Angouleme, and of the French King 
and his cabinet have little or no avail 
in inducing him to moderate his con- 
duct. This besotted monarch has been 
compelled to qualify some of the most 
iniquitous provisions of the decree that 
he issued at St. Mary’s, and he has 
been forced to acknowledge those acts 
of the constitutional government, that 
related to the satisfying of English 
subjects, for losses sustained at the 
hands of Spain ; but, with these two ex- 
ceptions, the Monarch’s course of guilt 
aud impolicy has been unrestrained, 
He has issued a decree which banishes 
about 4,000 of the most respectable 
classes to a distance of fifteen leagues 
from the capital; he has appointed a 
judiciary officer, entitled “ a Commis- 
sioner of Grace and Justice,’ who has 
filled the jails and dungeons with 
almost all the educated classes of the 
community; and he has established a 
committee to examine and destroy all 
books not of the strongest Catholic 
and ultra description, and has, more- 
over, taken measures to re-establish 
the Inquisition. Added to these dis- 
asters, the soldiers, disbanded from the 
constitutional armies, traverse the 
mountains in large bodies, not of 
Guerilius but of banditti; and those 
chiefs, such as Ballasteros and Morillo, 
who basely sold their country upon 
pledges from the Duke d’Angouleme, 
that moderate measures would be re- 
stored in the event of the surrender of 
the King, now find the Duke unwilling 
or unable to fulfil his promises, and 
they are obliged to fly their country, 
despised by the liberal party for their 
perjury and treason, and hated by the 
royalists for the slight share of liberal 
sentiments they evinced in the begin- 
ning of the contest. But the deed that 
throws all others in the shade is the 
murder of the brave Riego, under the 
form of a judical sentence. So much 


of passion enters into all political 
opinions that unanimity is seldom 
found even in cases the most obviously 
just, or the most palpably wicked ; but 
in this case of the brave Riego, we 
know but of one print that bas not 
pronounced the sacrifice of this 
man to be a most foul and das- 
tardly murder, surpassing in depravity 
the most atrocious crimes of modern 
Europe. The Spanish King in his pe- 
cuniary difficulties has attempted to 
raise a loan in the money markets of 
London and Paris, but in both these 
capitals, all negociations on the sub- 
ject have failed; and the proposal ofa 
loan treated with indignation in both 
cities. Spain, with her population 
sunk io the grossest ignorance, with 
her nobility lost in pride, idleness, 
and corruption, with her gentry and 
middling classes torn by religious and 
political dissensions, losing her colo- 
nies abroad, and without capital, trade, 
manufactures, industry, or intelligence 
at home ; and, with the most weak 
Prince that ever sat upon a throne, 
may be said to be blotted out of the 
map of Europe. 

Portugal presents but a very little 
better aspect ; her government and her 
King are weak in the extreme; her 
population is kept in obedience to the 
present system of rule, not by opinion 
but by military force, and her nobility 
and higher gentry are asserted to be in 
the pay of France. Added to these evils 
are the loss of the Brazils, the abso- 
lute penury of the exchequer, and the 
irritation of the public mind, with re- 
spect to the King’s violation of his oath 
relative to the granting of his subjects 
more liberal institutions, 

France presents nothing of interest 
at present tothe pciitician. The King’s 
dissolution is apparently not far dis- 
tant, and it is expected that his decease 
would excite some collision between 
the ultra and the moderate faction, 
or might kindle into action the nume- 
rous partisans of the late Emperor’s 
system; but we can ourselves antici- 
pate no disturbance of the public tran. 
quility from the death of the King. 
All public spirit in the upper classes 
of that country appears to be lost; and, 
as to the lower orders, no changes of 
system are ever achieved by them in 
any country except in times of such 
extraordinary excitement, that few in- 
stances of them have been witnessed 
in modern Europe. The French Cham- 
ber, instead of being renewed by fifths, 
as has been the custom since the 
re-establishment of the Bourbons in 
1814, is to be dissolved this year, but 
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the elections are so completely in the 
power of government, that, for any 
present purposes, the Chamber of De- 
puties is an assembly merely nominal, 
and the elections are scarcely deserv- 
ing of notice. 

The Turks have totally failed in 
effecting any thing against the Greeks 
this summer, but we almost fear that 
the fate of Greece is in a more alarming 
situation than before their valour had 
achieved their apparent security. The 
policy of Russia is evidently either to 
get possession of Greece as an integral 
part of her dominions, or to coerce 
them to a submiasion to Turkey. She 
has already put forth a rescript, dictat- 
ing to the unfortunate Greeks the terms 
upon which they shall again form a 
part of the Turkish dominions, and 
her arts and gold have but too well 
succeeded in forming a Russian party 
in the Greek Councils. We know not 
what might have been determined upou 
this subject at the short conference at 
Cezernovich, but if Russia be defeated 
in her hopes of obtaining possession of 
Greece, her dread of having a free 
and enlightened state contiguous to 
her enslaved and barbarous population, 
will incline her to use her utmost to 
place Greece once more under the yoke 
of the Turks. ‘This policy is extremely 
lamentable as the Greeks, considering 
their circumstances, appear to be 
making the utmost possible efforts to 
improve their moral and social condi- 
tion ; to throw off the wretched effects 
of tyranny and iguorance, and to arrive 
at the blessings which liberty and 
knowledge always insure to mankind. 

The warmest interest is now excited 
upon the affairs of Spanish and Portu- 
guese Anicrica. Those fine countries, 
having thrown off the injurious domi- 
nion of the parent states, are now 
rising, under the influence of liberty, 
into that prosperous condition which 
will render their free intercoure with 
this country a source of incalculable 
advantage, both to them and to eur- 
selves. It is evidently the design of 
France, either to acquire direct pos- 
session of those countries by open 
means, or by the indirect measures of 
clandestinely assisting Spain to re- 
cover them, and then to acquire them 
of Spain by treaty. We need not say 
that we have no fears of our govern- 
ment permitting any thing at once so 
nefarious iu principle, or 30 injurious to 
British interests. But a congress, 
either of ministers or of sovereigns, is 
to be assembled upon American affairs ; 
although, if any thing superior to mere 
physical force is to guide the proceed- 
ings of European states, we are ata 
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loss to conceive what pretence France 
or Austria and Russia, can have to die. 
tate constitutions to the South Ameri. 
caus. But the arms of Great Britain 
are fully competent to prevent such a 
climax of injustice. He thrice js 
armed who has his quarrel just. 

In recording our domestic politics, 
we.are sorry to be obliged to bear 
witness to the inefficacy of the govern. 
ment measures with respect to Ireland, 
No relief whatever, either to the clergy 
or to the people, has been atforded by 
the Tithe Commutation Bill. Several 
accounts have arrived of numerous 
acts committed by the populace on the 
property and persons of those obnoxi. 
ous to them. A sense of religious op- 
pression, a want of all confidence in 
the integrity of the laws, a want of 
esteem for the public authorities, aud 
for the upper classes, with a destitu. 
tion of those comforts which render 
men cautious in marrying without the 
prospect of reputable support, are the 
causes of this fine and unhappy coun- 
try being in such a state of moral and 
political degradation. Cessante causa 
cessat et effectus. At present, Ireland 
yields little or nothing to the revenue, 
and occasions au enormous expense in 
an increased military establishment. 
A more just and liberal policy on the 
part of England, might convert 
the sister kingdom into a source of 
revenue proportioned to her population 
and to her natural physical advantages. 

We have great pleasure in pointing 
out an object deserving of considerable 
attention, an establishment forming in 
the metropolis, ander the name of the 
Mechanics Institution. The object of 
this society will be to provide the 
London mechanics with a place of re- 
sort for reading, and the acquisition of 
general knowledge. It is proposed to 
afford them reading-rooms, with a 
good reference library, a laboratory, 
a room of models of machines, and 
finally to give them good ethical, phi- 
losophical, and scientific lectures. The 
institution is to be supported by the 
subscription of the mechanics them- 
selves, and is to be under their own 
management. We need not point out 
to our readers the important effect 
which an institution of this descrip- 
tion is calculated to have upon the 
morals, the manners, and condition of 
the lower orders of society. The pro- 
gress of society in improvement is, in 
this country, extremely rapid; and 
the philanthropist can but lament that 
avy false theories of absolute govern- 
ments should check the tendency to 
a similar improvement upon the con- 
tinent., 








To John Christie, of Mark-lane, Lon- 
don, merchant, and Thomas Harper, of 
Tamworth, Staffordshire, merchant, for 
their improved method of .combining 
and using fuel in stoves, furnaces, 
boilers, and steam-engines.—Dated 9th 
of October, 1823.—two months allowed 
to enrol specifications. 

ToJoseph Rogerson Cottor, of Castle 
Magnor, near Mallow, in the county of 
Cork, for certain improvements on 
wind and musical iustrumeats.—9th 
October.—six months. 

To John Henfrey, of Little Henry- 
street, Waterloo-road, Surrey, engineer, 
and Augustus Applegarth, of Duke- 
street, Stamford -street, Blackfriars, 
Surrey, printer, for certain machinery 
for casting types.—9th October.—four 
months. 

To Edward Schmidt Swaine, of Buck- 
lersbury, Loudon, (in consequence of a 
communication made to him by Fre- 
derick Adolphus Augustus Streeve, of 
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Dresden, doctor of physic, and Edward 


- Swaine, of Leipsig, merchant, on whose 


behalf he is pursuing the patent,) who 
is im possession of an invention for a me- 
thod of producing and preserving artifi- 
cial mineral waters, and for machinery 
to effeet the same.—Vth October.—six 
months. 

To Sir Wiiliam Congreve, of Cecil- 
street, Strand, Middlesex, baronet, for 
his various improvements iv fire-works. 
—lfth October.—six months. 

To Archibald Buchanan, of Cathrine 
Cottun Works, one of the partnersof the 
house of James Finlay and Company, 
merchants, in Glasgow, for his im- 
provement in the construction of weav- 
ing iooms impelled by machinery, 
whereby a greater quantity of cotton 
may be woven in a given time without 
injury to the fabric than by any appli- 
cation of power for that purpose here- 
tofore employed.—16th October-—twe 
months. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Tuesday, November 25. 


CoTTon.—There was a fair demand 
during the last week, chiefly for home 
consumption ; the sales amount to up- 
wards of 2,600 bags, viz.—900 Surats, 
54d. ordinary, 6id. fair, 6id. good fair, 
63d. a 6d. good; 560 Bengals, ordi- 
nary, 5id. fair, 53d. a 5jd. good fair, 
Sid. 53d good, 6d. a 64d. ; 370 Madras, 
6,d. middling, 63d. fair, 63d. good fair, 
ela. good; 250 Pernams, l1d.a 11d. 
fair and good fair, all in bond; and 
duty paid, 400 Pernams, 114d. a 11id. 
fa prices we make no alteration. The 
East India Company have declared for 
sale on Friday, 12th December, 441 
Bengals ; and on Wednesday next, 540 
bags Egyptian Cotton will be put up 
by auction. 

SuGar.—The demand for Musco- 
vades last week was more limited than 
for some time past; although the 
prices might be quoted steady, yet 
there was evidently more disposition 
to effect sales, and the purchasers had 
the advantage of buying at prices they 
had previously offered. 

The business done in refined Sugars, 

Eur, Mag. Nov, 1823. 


fast week was only partial; some few 
purchases of large lumps have been 
made for the Hamburgh market, and 
lumps at 79s. a@ 80s. for crushing ; 
Leaves of all descriptions are dull of 
sale, as well as patent goods, and 
might be bought atrifle lower; green 
bastards continue in request from 50¢. 
@ 53s. 

Corree—The Coffee market last 
week continued brisk, the prices still 
advancing ; some fine ordinary St. Do- 
mingo realised 83s.; fine ordinary 
Cuba 83s. a 83s. 6d.; the favourable 
report respecting the Coffee markets 
in Flanders, had a favourable effect 
towards the close of last week, and 
the whole of the Coffee brought for- 
ward by public sale went off with 
briskness at a further advance: se 
great has lately been the demand, that 
very few parcels of any extent are 
offering by private contract, and the 
holders generally continue sanguine, 
in the anticipation of a further im- 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From TUESDAY, OCT. 22, ro SATURDAY, NOV. 15, 1823 IncLUsive. 


Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. Allthe Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Businghall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTsS, 


Arnold, W. J. Idol-lane, Tower-street, wine 
and spirit broker. (Paterson and Peile, Old 
Broad-street. 

Bolton, E. Mare-street, Hackney, butcher. 
(diray, Tyson-place, Kingsland-road, 

Beale, W. and J. H. Wrathall, Union-street, 
Southwark, hat-makers. (Freame and Best, 
Fig.tree-court, Temple. 

Birchinall, J. Macclesfield, Cheshire, silk- 
throwster, Macclestield ArmsInn. (Lowes, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Brown,H. W. Surrey-street, Strand, merchant. 
—— and Burton, Salisbury - street, 
Strand. 

Burbridge, J. ironmonger-lane, Cheapside, 
merchant. (Robinson, Walbrook. 

Bignold, T. sen. late of Norwich and Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars, banker and dealer in 
boots and shoes. (Lamb, Princes-street, 
Bank of England. 

Benson, J. Lancaster, linen-draper, King’s 
Arms, Lancaster. (Wilson and Higgin, Lan- 
easter, and Bell and Brodrick, Bow Church- 
yard. 

Bottrell, H. Ostend and Belvedere-place, Sur- 
rey, merehant. (Hutchinson, Crown-court, 
Threadneedle-street. 

Bell, R. Bristol, baker, White Lion Inn, Bris- 
tol. (Jeyes, Chancery-lane. 

Brown, A, Plymouth, ship - builder, London 
Inn, Plymouth Dock. (Sole, Plymouth Doek. 

Burraston, J. Hereford, coal-merchant, Falcon 
Inn, Bromyard. (Courteen, Size-lane. 

Bird, D. P. Bristol, grocer, White Lion Inn, 
Bristol. (Bridges and Quilter, Red Lion 
square. 

Brooks, C, Southampton, cabinet-maker, Coach 
and Horses Inn, Southampton. (Sandys, 
Horton, Roarke, Sandvs, and Sandys, Crane- 
Court, Fleet-street. 

Chabert, P. Penton-place, Pentonville, mer- 
chant. (Reardon and Davis, Corbet-court, 
Gracechurch-street. 

Carpenter, J. Romsey, coal-merchant, Mitre 
Tavern, Portsea, (Bogue, Great James-st. 
Bedford-row. 

Clark, J. Trowbridge, Wilts. linen-draper, 
Angel Inn, Bath. (Lovell, Holborn-court, 
Gray’'s-inn. 

Cone; J. French Horn Tavern, Crutched. friars. 
(Branscomb, Copthall-buildings. 

Ceulston, R. Tewkesbury, plumber and glazier, 
Swan Inn, Tewkesbury. (Jones, Tewkes- 
bury, and Windus, Bartlett's-buildings, Lon- 
don. 

Colten, Rev. C. C. Princes-street, Soho, wine- 
merchant. (Gale, Basinghall-street. 

Coot, R. Cow Cross-street, West Smithfield, 
currier. (Drew and Sons, Bermrondsey-street, 
Southwark. 

Coupland, W. and W. B. Coiton, Liverpool, 
merchants, George Inn, Liverpool. (Taylor 
and Roscoe, King’s Bench Walk, ‘Temple. 

Charmaud, J. and J. N. Shoolbred, Great St. 
Helens, merchant. (James, Bucklersbury. 

Croft, W. P. M. West Siithtield, victualler. 
(Fisher, Bucklersbury. 

Cook, J. Northumberland-place, Commercial- 
read, ironmonger. (Freeman and Heathcote, 
Coleman-street. 


Davis, R. London, ironmonger, at the Albion 
Hotel, Birmingham. (Clarke, Richards, and 
Metcalf, Chancery-lane, Wills, Birmingham, 

Dickenson, R. Hexham, Northumberland, 
atationer, Old Grey Bull Inn, Hexham, 
(Leadbitter, Bucklersbury. 

Day, R. and R. H. Tovil Oil Mills, Maidstone, 
seed-crushers. (Cole, Furnival’s inn, Holborn, 

Downham, T. and I. Offley, Bread-street, Cheap- 
side, warehouseman. (Lythgee, Essex-street, 
Strand. 

Dow, J. Rhodes-well, Bow-common, rope- 
maker. (Stratton and Allport, Shoreditch. 

Eives, J, Canterbury, ironmonger. (Brown 
and Marten, Mincing-lane. 

Gingell, W..J. Norton-street, St. Mary-le-bone 
and Stephen-street, Tottenham-court-road, 
turner. (Wilkinson, New North. street, Red 
Lion-square, 

Gigney, S. Latchington, Essex, farmer. (Bry- 
ant, Cullum-street, Fenchurch-street. 
Gordon, W. Gravesend, merehant. (Hutehin- 

son, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street, 

Glynn, E. 1, Launceston, Cornwall, banker, 
King’s Arms Inn, Launceston. (Darke, and 
Michael, Red Lion-square. 

Grecthead, R. Bristol, Rummer Tavern, Bris- 
tol. (Henderson, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Greenland, S. N. Frome Selwood, Somerset- 
shire, clothier, at Mr. G. Messiters, Frome 
Selwood. (Williams, Red Lion-square, 

Hamer, S. B. Furnival’s-inn, bill-broker. (Wil- 
liams and Goddard, Gray's-inn. 

Hassan, W. Charles-street, Middlesex 
pital, brass-founder, &ce. 
Golden-square, 

Holt, H. F. Cannon-row, Westminster, sur- 
geon, &c. (Humphries, Serle-street, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. 

Narrison, C. Aldgate, High-street. cheese- 
monger. (Hutchinson, Crown-court, Thread- 
needle-street. 

Hoar, T. Flamstead, Herts. baker. (Taylors, 
Featherstone-buildings, Holborn. 

Holl, C. A. Worcester, printer, Bell Inn, Wor- 
cester . (Becke, Devonshire-street, Queen- 
square, 

Haynes, H. J. Jermyn-street, St. James, oil- 
merchant, et Haddan, and Gatty, 
Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 

Hewitt, T. Carlisle, ironfounder, Lion and 
Lamb Inn, Carlisle, (Clennell, Staple-inn. 
Hawkins, E. Hereford, dealer, Cotlee-house, 
St. John-street, Hereford. (Wright, Hart- 

street, Bloomsbury-square. 

Honeyborne, J. Kingswinford, Staffordshire, 
cokdudien. Wheat Sheaf Inn, Bewdley, 
Worcestershire. (Walker, Exchequer Office, 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

Hackman, J. Bristol, butcher, Bush Tavern, 
Bristol. (Holme, Frampton, and Loftus, 
New Inn. 

Harnage, Sir George, bart., Chatham-place, 
merchant. (Debray or Montague, Linculn’s- 
inn-fields, 

Hills,T. Southend, Essex, carpenter. 
and Jones, John street, Bedford-row. 

Jewson, J. C. High Holborn, linen draper. 
(Smith and Weir, Austintriars. 


Hos.- 
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James, J. and H. and W. Seddon, Ltverpool, 
ship builders, York Hotel, Liverpool. (Leigh, 
Charlotte-row, Mansion House. 

Ingram, E. Reading, dress-maker. (Richard- 
son and Pike, Golden-square. 

Lewis, J. Goytrey, Monmouth, timber dealer, 
Bush Tavern, Bristol. (Platt, New Bosweil- 
court, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Lacey, Lewis, Garden-row, London-road, coach 
master and horse dealer. (Downs, Bury-str. 
St. Mary-axe. 

Lacon, W. Oswestry, Shropshire, ironmonger 
and grocer, Cross Kevs, Oswestry. (Rogers, 
Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and Min- 
shull and Sabine, Oswestry. 

Laing, G. Dunster-court, Mincing-lane, mer- 
chant. (Freeman and Heathcote, Coleman- 
street. 

Lindo, E. Billiter-street, broker. (Spire, Bar- 
tholomew-lane. 

Myers, J. Preston, Lancashire, wine-merchant, 
Mitre Inn, Preston. (Blakelock, Sergeant’s- 
inn, Fleet.street, Blanchard and Bickerstaff, 
Preston. 

MCheane, D. Fenchurch - street, merchant. 
(Richardson, Walbrook. 

M'Kinzie,—, Manchester, draper, Albion Hotel, 
Manchester. (Law and Coates, Manchester, 
and Adlington, Gregory, and Faulker, Bed- 
ford-row. 

Marshall, R. Jury Farm. Surrey, farmer. 
(France and Palmer, Bedford-row. 

Murgatroyd, W. Scarr Bottom, Yorkshire, 
worsted spinner, Union Cross Inn, Halifax. 
(Wiglesworth and Ridsdale, Gray’s-inn. 

Mouatt, J. Lower Thames-street, ale dealer. 
(Van Sandan, Dowgate-hill. 

Neale, J. Liverpool, merchant and ship chand- 
ler, George Inn, Liverpool. (Lodge, Liver- 
pool, and Battye, Chancery-lane, 

Nunn, R. and T. Fisher, Grub-street, timber- 
merchants, (Fishers, Aldersgate-street. 

Naish, J. Bristol, tanner, Commercial Rooms, 
Bristol. (Evans and Shearman, Hatton-gar- 
den. 

Ord, J. St. Paul's Church-yard, haberdasher. 
(Gregsonand Fonnereau, Angel-court, Throg- 
morton-street. 

Oakley, T. Titchfield-street, carpenter. (Bats- 
ford, Horselydown-lane. 

Peel, G. and J. Gutter-lane, Cheapside, ribbon 
manufacturers. (Webster and Son, Queen- 
street, Cheapside. 

Pelham, J. sen, Chart, Kent, seed crusher. 
(Pelham, Mitre-court, Fenchurch-street. 

Pickart, W. Knaresborough, lime-burner, Ab- 
bott’s Hotel, Knaresborough. (Stocker and 
Dawson, New Boswell-court, Lineoln’s-inn. 

Peacock, J. Manchester, Star Inn, Manchester. 
(Bowen, Chancery-lane, 


Prosser, I. Abergavenny, grocer, Angel Inn, 
Abergavenny. (Gregory, Clement’s-inn. 
Ringshaw, G. Tooting, builder. (Rattenbary, 

Thomas-street, Horselydowa. 

Roach, R.S. Bisheps Waltham, Southampton, 
tanner, Dolphin Inn, Twyford. (Bridger and 
Adams, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, 

Randal, R. Truro, draper. (Tilleard, Old Jewry. 

Starkie, T. King-street, Seven Dials, stove 
grate manufacturer. (Smith and Harrison, 
Lincoln’'s-inn-fields. 

Smith, E, Chatham, hatter. (Sanders, Hea- 
wood, and Matthews, Upper Thames-street. 

Stephens, W.C., Westbury on-Trym, Glouces- 
tershire, grazier, Talbot Inn, Bath-street, 
Bristol, (Poole and Greentield, Gray’s-inn- 
square, and Day, Bristol. 

Smith, R. Piceadilly,fruiterer, (Fielder, Bart- 
let, and Fielder, Duke-street, Grosvenor-sq. 
Stoakes,W. Liverpool,carver and gilder, George 
Inn, Liverpool. (Lowter and Nicholson, Lans- 

down-place, Brunswick-square. 

Steward, H. Old Burlington-street, victualler, 
(Hewett, Token House-yard, Lothbury, 

Turner, T. Stoke-Goldington, Bucks, baker, 
Bull Inn, Olney, Swan Inn, Newport, Pagnel. 
(Taylor, John-street, Bedford row. 

Thorndike, J. Ipswich, cheese and butter factor, 
Coach and Horses Inn, Ipswich. (Bramley, 
Gray’s-inn-square 

Ubsdell, C. Warminster, dinen-draper. (Steel, 
Queen-street, Cheapside. 

Vince, W. Lucas-street, Commercial-road, dea- 
ler. (Heard, Hooper's-square, Goodman's- 
fields, 

White, J. Prince’s-street, Storey's-gate, West- 
minster, upholder. (Lawrence, Dean's-court, 
Doctors’ Commons, 

Watson, R. Britannia-terrace, City-road, coal- 
merchant. (Turner, Perey-street, Bedford- 
square. 

Withington, H. Manchester, silk manufacturer, 
Star Inn, Manchester. (Willis, Watson, and 
Bower, Tokenhouse-yard. 

Watts, S. Yeovil, money-serivener, Castle Inn 
lichester, and at the Langport Arms Inn 
Langport, East-over Somersetshire. (Deykes, 
Green-walk, Blackiriars. 

Wood, T. Barbican,oilman. (Jay, Gray’s-inn- 
place, Gray’s-inn. 

Whittingham, T. Cheltenham, currier, Fleece 
Inn, Cheltenham. (Williams and White, Lin- 
coln’s-inn. 

Williams, E. Ipswich, jeweller. (Jones and 
Howard, Mincing-lane. 

Watson, T, jun. St. James-street, wine-mer- 
chant. (Reeves, Ely-place. 

Whinfleld, J. and T. Thompson, Gateshead, 
Durham, cast-iron-fyunders. (Grace and 
Stedman, Birchin-lane, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Alderson, J. Liverpool, oil-merchant, &c. Nov. 
13. 

Archbell, R. York, corn-factor, Nov. 21. 

Adcock, J. St. Mary Axe. druggist, Nov, 22. 

Atkinson, P. Rathbone - place, Oxford-street, 
Novy. 22. 

Ashby, W. M. Albury, Surrey, paper-manufac- 
turers, Nov. 25. 

Andrews, T. W. Stamford, cabinet-maker. Dec, 
3 


Abernethie. J. and F. Henderson, Lothbury, 
merchants, Dec . 27. 

Abraham, B. Lothbury, merchant, Dec. 20. 

Allen, E. Bristol, navy-contractor, Dec. 12. 

Banbury, C. H. Wood-street, Cheapside, silk- 
mannfacturer, Nov. 18. 

Bainbridge, J. Queen-street, Cheapside, wool- 
len-draper, Nov. 18. 

Bubb, J. G. Grafton-street East, Fitzroy- 
square, Nov. 22, 

Bird, J. and H. Poultry and Bartlett’s-build- 
ings, jewellers, Nov. 18. 

Barry, M. Minories, chart-seller, Nov, 29. 

Bennett, J. Worcester, glover, Dec. 2. 


Bumpus, J. Holborn, bookseller, Nov, 29. 

Bond, J. Cawston, Norfolk, farmer, Nov. 29, 

Buckmaster, J, and W. Old Bond-street, army- 
clothiers, Dec, 16. : 

Baley, T. W. Gerrard's Hall Tavern, Basing- 
lane, wine merchants, Dec. 6, 

Banes, H. E. Liverpool, merchant, Des. 4. 

Crowther, W. Charles-street, Middlesex Hos- 
pital, Nov. 15, 

Clarke, J. Worcester, Dec. 1. 

Coal, T, Burnell, Lincolnshire, dealer, Nov. 14, 

Cullen, R. and J. Pears, Cheapside, warehouse- 
men, &c. Nov 25. 

Corby, J. Kingsland-road, carpenter, Nov, 22. 

Cowie, J. George-street, Mansion-house, wine 
merchant, Dee. 2. 

Campbell, B. Prince’s-square, Ratcliffe, Nov. 29 

Cook, J. Fareham,Southampton, tanner, Dee” 

Capes, G. Burton-upon-Humber, Lincolnshire, 
draper, Dec. 9. 

Dumont, J. L. Austinfriars, merchant, Nov. 22, 

Dunnett, D. Norwich, veterinarv-surgeon, &c, 
Nov. 24. 

Derbishire, R, Liverpool, grocer, Dec. 5, 
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Devey, J. Wolverhampton, factor, Nov. 27. 

Deighton, T. Davies-street, Berkely-square, 
saddier, Nov. 29. 

Dods, R. High-street, Southwark, linen-draper, 
Nov, 20, 

Edwards, D. Gloucester, grocer, &c. Nov. 22. 

Elliott, C St. Thomas a’ Beckett-in-the-Cliffe, 
Sussex, grocer, Dec. 1, 

Frost, J. Derby, saddler, &c. Nov. 21. 

Fisher, J. Lancaster, soap-manufacturer, Nov. 
1. 

a €. Crutchedfriars, wine-merchant, 
Nov. 11. 

ome G. Whiteehapel-read, provisien-agent, 

ov. 8. 

Freethy, T Acton, baker, Nov. 29, 

Farrer, R. Bread-street, Cheapside, warehouse- 
man, Nov, 29. 

Fell, W. Workington, Cumberland, broker, Dec. 
6 


Fulton, E. Earl-street, Blackfriars, coal-mer- 
chant, Dec. 6. 

Gray, T. T. Wardour-street, Soho, coal-dealer, 
Nov. 25. 

Groning, R. Broad-street-buildings, merchant, 
Nov, 18, 

Gardiner, G. St. John-street, ironmonger, Nov. 

> 


Grafton, J. Stroud, Gloucestershire, Nov. 25. 

Gayner, W. Bristol, dealer, &c. Nov. 29. 

Giblett, New Bond-street, batcher, Nov. 29. 

Garton, S. Wood-street, Cheapside, Dec. 6. 

Grindlestone, M. Norwich, baker, Dec. 6. 

Herbert, W .jun. Goldsmith-street, W ood-street, 

* and Coventry, Nov. 11. 

Hobbs, T. Westwinster-road, victualler, Nov. 
15. 

Harding, T. jun. Helstone, Cornwall, grocer, 
Nov. 18, 

Hamelin, P. Belmont-place, Vauxhall, plasterer, 
Nov. 22. 

Holt, 'T. Arnold, Nottinghamshire, dealer, &c. 
Nov, 25. 

Handscomb, J. H. Newport-Pagnell, lace-mer- 
chant, Nov. 15 

Hatfield, H. Abingdon-row, 
road, Nov. 15. 

Mardy, M. and J. Dale, Manchester, Nov. 26. 

Howse, P. Park-street, Hanover-square, dealer, 
Nov.29. 

Hannum, E. Crown-court, Threadneedle-street 
insurance-broker, Nov. 29. 

Henzell, E. W. White Lion Wharf, Upper 
Thames-street, Nov. 29. 

Havdon, L. and J. K. Hendy, Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish-square, Noy. 29. 

Hollis, J. P. Bolingbrooke-row, Newington, 
Nov. 29. 

Hemming, J, Upton, Oxon, dealer, Dec. 8. 

Hesse, G. A. Church-row, Fenchurch-street, 
Dec. 16. 

Hamilton, R. Liverpool, merchant, Dee. 4. 

Horton, W. Yardley, Worcestershire, timber- 
merchant, Dec. 6. 

Izod, W. Redditch, Worcestershire, draper, Dec. 
10. 

Johnson, H. Waldron, Sussex, tanner, Dec. 1. 

Knowles, G. Brighthelmstone, Sussex, Oct. 25, 

Langhorn, H. and W. Bailsford, Bucklersbury, 
merchants, Nev, 22. 

Lovegrove, J. Cranham, Gloucestershire, tim- 
ber-dealer, Nov. & and Dec. 12. 

Lesingham, T. Worcester, hosier, Dec. 8. 

Lloyd, W. and W. Lower Thames-street, slop- 
sellers, Dec. 6. 

Lamb, J. Birmingham, saddler’s ironmonger, 
Dec. 8. 

Lancaster, J. Whittey, Lower Yorkshire, Dec. 


Goswell-street- 


16. 
Leppingwell, K. Croydon, linen-draper, Dee. 6, 
Lee W Charles-street, Covent-ga en, Dec. 6. 
Lubbren, F. M. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Dec. 2. 
Minchin, T. A. Portsmouth, banker, Nov. 18. 
Massie, J. Derby, mercer, Nov. 21. 


Mayor, C. 

ov, 22. 
Marshall, W. Regent-st. Westminster, Nov,.22. 
Murray, W. Pall-mall-court, Pall-mall, Nov. 29. 
Mowbray, A., G. L. Hollingsworth, J. Wethe- 


Somerset-street, Portman-square, 


Dividends. 


- d 
Ph 


fNov- 


rell, W. Shields, W. Boulton, and 

Stokes, Durham, bankers, Dec. 6. we 
— W. Great St. Helens, merchant, Noy, 
Newham, M. Falkin ham, Lincoln hire, 

ter, Dec. 2. . slidelaaaal 
— J. Edgeware-yoad, cvach-maker, Noy. 


ri sgn W. Lower Thames-street, seedsman 

ov. IF. , 

Pullan,R. Leeds, Yorkshire, merbhant ana 
a Nov. 15. 

_ J. Wallingford, Berks, carpenter, Noy, 

Petitpierre, F. and E. and H. Balanchenay 
South-street, Finsbury - square, merchants. 
Nov. 22. . 

Pothonfer, F. Corporation - row, Clerkenwe|) 
distiller, Nov, 22. ; 

Park, J. Tower Royal, merchant, Dec. 6. 

Pulbsford, H. Berkeley-street, Piccadilly, wine. 
merchant, Nov. 29. ; 

Pulleyn, G. York, linen-draper, Dec. 15. 

Parkin, T. and T. Scobel}, Broad street, mery- 
chants, Dec, 9. 

Parker, J. Birchin lane, merchant, Dec. 6, 

Road, W. Oxford, grocer, Nov. #4. 

Russell, J. Rochester, wine-merchant, Nor. 15. 

Richardson, T. Iron Acton, Gloucestershire, 
tanner, Nov. 29. 

Ruiker, S. Broad-street, merchant, Dec. 6. 

Reid, A. Pimlico, carpenter, Dec. 6. 

Street, I .F. aud W. Bucklersbury, stationers, 
Nov. 15. 

Seager, S. P, Maidstone, dealer, Nov. 29. 

Oo Milk-street, Cheapside,hosier, Noy. 


Simpson, R. Crown-court, Threadneedle-street, 
Nov. 25. 

Stabb, T. J. Preston, and T. Prowse, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, merehants, Nov. 22. 

Spence, J. Providence-row, Hackney, merchant, 
Nov. 18, 

Slade, W. Leeds, coal-merchant, Nov. 27. 

Slater, A. Cuddington, Cheshire, corn-dealer, 
Nov. 29. 

Smith,R.Humburton, Yorkshire, dealer, Dec. 2 

Simpson, R. Watling - street, warehouseman, 
Nov, 29. 

Stock, G. Ashweek, Somersetshire, farmer, 
Dec. 4. 

Scordet, J M. and J. L. Austinfriars, mer- 
chants, Nov. 29. 

Stuart, J. Bishopsgate,saddler, Dec. 9. 

Taylor, H. and E. Manchester, and Blackley, 
Lancashire, Nov. 12. 

Turner, T.Saundridge, Herts, timber-merchant, 
Nov. 15, 

Taylor, T. Leadenhall-street, master-mariner, 
Nov. 22. 

Trail,A. Hanover-street, Hanover-square, boot- 
maker, Nov. 22. 

Trowland, R. J. Cupers-bridge, Surrey, Nov. 22 

Tuck, J. L, Haymarket, jeweller, Nev. 22. 

Tate, W. Cateaton-street, bookseller, Nov. 11. 

Tupling, B. Strand, jeweller, Nov, 29. 

Turney, J. Ledgebrook, Lincolnshire, and W. 
Bates, Halifax, merchants, Dec, 10. 

Turley, P. East Grinstead, Sussex, farmer, 
Dee. 6, 

Turner, G. Liverpool, merchant, Dec. 4. 

Upperten, R. Petworth, Sussex, banker, Dec }. 

Vere, C. Cloth Fair, woollen-draper, Dec. 6. 

Wells, W. Brightweil, Berks, farmer, Nov. 24. 

Whitehead, H. Bury, Lancashire, druggist, 
Noy. 19, 

White, W. B. Strand, draper, Nov. 15. 

Wigglesworth, P. Church-street, Shoredith, 

rocer, Nov. 13. 

Wilkinson, T, and J. Wighton, Cateaton-street, 
Nov. 22. 

Weetch, S. George-streat, Commercial-road, 
draper, Nov. 22. 

Wace, R. Castle-street, Falcon-square, mer- 
chant, Nov, 22. 

Wilks, R. Chancery-lane, printer, Dec. 6. 

Welsford, J. P. Union-court, underwriter, Dec. 


6. 
Webster, J. Tower-street, merchant, Dec. 2. 





Births, Marriages, and Deatha. 


BIRTHS. 


SONS. 


The Lady of T. B. Batard, esq. of Upper Gower- 
etrect 

The Lady of T. G. Creker, esq. at Cross-cottage, 
Bovey-Tracey, Devon. 

The Lady of V.G. Dowling, Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury 

The Lady of Sir R. Graham, bart. Grosvenor- 
place, Camberwell 


The Lady of Sir J.H. English, at Warley-house, 
Essex 

The Lady of H. J. Montefiore,esq. Gower-street, 
Bedford-square 

The Lady of the Right Hon. R. Peel, in Stan- 
hope-street 

The Lady of R. J, Powell, esq. at Hinton-eourt, 
near Hereford, 


DAUGHTERS. 


The Lady of Philip Cazemove, esq., of Hornse 
The Lady of Edmund Elkins, esq , of Guildfo 
The Lady of Joseph Hume, esq .M.P. of York- 
place 
= lady of Phil. J. Meyer, esq. of Delancey- 
ace 


The Lady of J. Merivale, esq. of Woburn-place 


MARRI 


At Ashbury, Mr. John Axford, of Fleet-street, 
to Sarah, second daughter of Mr. Wm. Brown, 
of Kingston, ner Farringdon, Berks. 

At Lambeth Church, Mr. Charles Adeney, of 
the Strand, to Mrs. Jane Turpin, relict of the 
late Mr. Geo. Turpin, of the Commercial-road. 

At Twickenham, Edward Hall Alderson, of 
the Inner Temple, esq. to Miss Drewe, daughter 
of the late Rev. Edward Drewe, of Broadhem- 
bury, Devonshire. 

At Brighton Church, the Rev. Edward Robt. 
Butcher, Doctor of Laws, Minister of the Chapel 
Royal at Brighton, to Caroline Jackson, the 
niece of Randle Jackson, esq. of North Brixton, 
— and of the Middle Temple, Barrister at 

aw. 

At Lewes, Mr. F. Barron, jun., of the Strand, 
to Isabella, only daughter of John Jackson, esq. 
of Leadenhall-street. 

At Islington, Mr. James Burton, surgeon, of 
Manchester, to Miss Williams. daughter of Mr. 
John Williams, of Cornwall place, Holloway. 

At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Samuel! Brown, esq. 
of Creat Russell-street, Bloomsbury, to Ann 
Pearce, third daughtcr of the late James Hors- 
fall, esq. F.R.S. of the Middle Temple. 

At Mary-le-bone Chureh, William Richard 
Cosway, esq. to Elizabeth Harvie, youngest 
daughter of Simon Halliday, esq. of Lower 
Berkeley-street, Portman-square, 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, H.N. Daniel, 
esq. of the Royal Artillery, to Margaretta Lucy, 
= daughter of Sir Ludford Harvey, of Bed- 
ford-place. 

At Reading, the Rev. Philip Filleul, Rector 
of St. Brelade’s, and lecturer of St Aubin’s, 
Jersey, to Catherine Elizabeth Blanch, fourth 
daughter; and the Rev. Peter French, of Read- 
ing, to Penelope Arabella, youngest daughter of 
Dr. Valpy, of Reading. 

At St. Luke's, Chelsea, Henry P. Hulme, ¢sq., 


The Lady of James Renshaw, esq. at West- 
bourne-lodge 

The Lady of W. Saltwell, esq., of North-cres- 
cent, Bedford-square 

The Lady of the Rev. EdwardSmyth, at Bourne- 
house, in Kent 


AGES. 


of Cliffe, Kent, to Charlotte, eldest danghter of 
Benjamin Spurrell, esq. of Chelsea. 

Alt St. Margaret's, Westminster, John, young- 
est son of Thomas Jervis, of Old Palace-yard, 
esq., one of his Majesty's Council, to Catharine 
Jane, second daughter of Alexander Mundell, 
of Parliament-street, esq. 

At St. George’s Church, Hanover square, 
George Marsh Linthorne, uf Poole, Dorset, to 
Maria (of Belgrave-house, Grosvenor-place,) 
ae daughter of the late W. Clarke, esq, 

aw-bookseller, Portugal-street, Lincotn’s-inn. 

At Kensington, Robert Mitchell, jan. esq. 
eldest son of Robert Mitchell, esq., of the island 
of Tobago, to Fanny, youngest daughterof John 
Madden, esq., of Brompton. 

At St. Pancras New Church, John Charles 
Mason, of Camden-street, Camden-town, esq, 
to Jane Augusta, seccnd daughter of. James 
Ensor, esq. of Austin-friars, in the city of Lon- 
don, merchant. 

At Ordsall, Mr. Nevill Merchant, Old Broad- 
street, to Miss Morton, of the Whitelouses, 
eldest danghter of the late Rev. Richard Morton, 
vicar of East Retford, Notts. 

At Yarmouth, Norfolk, Francis Palgrave, 
esq., of the Inner Temple, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of Dawson Turner, esq., of Yarmouth. 

At Hemel-Hempsted, Herts., Ropert Playfair, 
esq., nephew of the late Professor Playfair, to 
Miss E. White, youngest daughter of the late 
J. White, esq. of Devonshire-place. 

At Kensington Church, the Rev. Thomas 
Rennell, vicar of Kensington, to Francés Hen- 
rietta, eldest daughter of the late Joseph Dela- 
field, esq., of Camden-hill. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Smith, of Milk-street, Cheapside, to Harriet, 
third daughter of the late Samuel Wells, esq., 
of Walworth. 


DEATHS. 


William Archer, esq. at his residence, Ou- 
jounet, near Rolle, in Switzerland.—At Choak- 
ham-house, Arminster, Devon, James Alex- 
ander, esq., formerly of New Inn, London, 65. 
—Joseph Atherton, the second son of Mr. Ather- 
ton, of Calne, Wilts, 24.—At Paris, Sarah, the 
wife of Robert Ashby, 50.—At Aldersgate-street, 
Joseph Aldridge, esq., timber-merchant. 

King’s-road, Chelsea, Mrs. Barber, 61.—At 
St. Pancras, Mary, the relietof George Bagster, 
esq. late of St. Pancras, formerly of Beaufort- 
bulidings, 86.—In Great Russell-street, Mis. 
Ann Blanchard, widow of the late Caleb Blan. 
chard, esq. merchant.—At his house, Speen-hill- 
Berks, after a short illness, W. Brinton, esq, 
formerly of Antigua, 74, 


At his house, at Stoke, near Guildford, Jolin 
Creuze, esq. in the 87th year of his age. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Annabella Stuart Dou- 
glas, widow of the late oo. Gos Douglas, 
of Tain, in the county of Ross, N. B.—At Pen- 
tonville, after a long and painful iliness, Mary 
Ann, wife of Tinmouth Dixon, esq. of New Bos- 
well-court, Cary-street. 

At his seat, Thrumpton, Nottinghamshire, 
John Emmerton Wescomb Emmerton, esq. in 
the 88th year of his age, 

At Denham, Bucks, in the 60th year of his 
age, Mr. Edward Fountain, sen. 

In his 72d year, Mr.Charles Gray, many years 
a clerk in the banking-house of Sir Jas. Esdaile 
and Co. and much respected by the firm. 
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Managing 


: Ships’ Names. | Consignments. Sereaee, 
| 

1332;John Campbell {James Walker 2 2 ae - + +A. Piteairn 

Beng. & China/1332\S, Marjoribanks |J. Shepherd H. L. Thomas |F. Madan T. M. Storr 
—e E. Ferrers |E M. Daniell - ° ° ° “ ° . = ‘ 


John D.Orr |T.Shepherd jG, Ireland 
S. V. Wood G. C. Kennedy |W. Harrod 
A. Vincent Henry Burn 


2\Macqueen .:.... 
2! Berwickshire ... 
Duchess of Atholl 


Duke of York... 


R. Chant 


1327/S, Marjoribanks |A. H.Campbell|W. Pitman 
Bomb. & Chinaj!200 J. H. Gledstanes|H.A.Drummon/T. Dunkin 


6)Castle Huntly... 
ce ; 1334\S. Marjoribanks |A. Chrystie {W. Drayner 


Thomas Coutts.. 


St. Hele. Ben-}) 990! james Sims G. Welstead (|J.C.Whiteman|S. Newdick 


General Harris . coolen & China 


1326|\(Company’s ship)! W. Patterson - : 
1417})(Company’s ship)|P. Cameron |T. Smith 
134% Joseph Hare (Wm. Hunter - 


Be: 
am 1332(Company’s ship) J. B. Sotheby |B. Broughton 


Cenning ........ : 
5! Barl of Balcarras } Beng. & Chin 
ir David Scott. 


London......... 
1325|George Palmer |M. Hamilton |John Shute 
1200 i. Mores Samson/ Thos. Larkins i Morgan 


R. Clifford 
W. Pascoe 


N. de St. Croix -J. Ricketts 
Marquis Camden, Gilson R, Fox - ° ° 
200\Sir Rt. Wigram |R. Clifford 


Lady Melvillie.. 
rlltam Feirli \K. Smith 


pee } Bomb.& Chin 
Willlam Fairlie .|¢ Madr. & China} 346! joseph Hare 


1335, Matthew Isacke Ww. E. Farrer -\J. Gisborne 
1279\J. Mac Taggart J.S.H. Fraser - ° ol ° ° 
1275| Robert Williams |Thos, William - ° . ° : 
8711S. Marjoribanks R.H.Rhind jHenry Cole 


Madras and} 955/S. Donaldson iT. Marquis /|J.0.M’TaggartiJohn Sprott 
Bengal ; the| 952,OctaviusWigram) Brook Kay - ea : : 
others to Ben- 953! Henry Bonham |Henry HosmerJames S. Biles + . - 
gal, 894\(Company’s ship)T. W. Barrow 
} 


' 


4 Re 
7| Marquis Huntly . 
9' Princesse Amelia. 
PD anodbooet od 


China. 


ncn caer 
NEO <<. schmeden a 
7|Marchioness Ely 
7\Prince Regent .. 
5)General Hewitt... 


Commanders.| First Sitlinees anand Officers|Third Officers. FourthOMcers. 


F. Macqueen 


— Elphinstone|J. Beveridge 


J. M. Williams/J.C. Milward |T. Colledge 


To be 
in the 
Downs. 


When 
sailed ° 


To be 


Pursers. aficat. 


Surgeons. 


J.S. Anderson} , 
J.W. Rose 
-|E, King 


W. Dallas 
H. Wright 
W. Maltman 


A. Macrae 
T. Davidson 


W. Lang 


. Campbell ASNoy) 8 Jan. 


W. Dickenson 


R. Simmons 
-|Henry Arnot 
-|IN. Grant 


_L. Wardell” 
. Hodson 


-|D. Mackenzie |J. Herbert 


A. Kedslie S.H. Ayres 
- + «/T. Collingwood 
31 Dec.| 20 Feb. 

-|W. Cliffor 


W. Lorimer - - 


--WM.deCharm 


~ - - 


; } caren 18 April. 


-|Barron Milne 
-|W. Hamilton 


J. Milroy 
2 -|W. Millett 
E. Turner 


. Stirling 
| 


| 
| 
-|J. Gardner 
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VARIATIONS OF BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, &c. AT NINE o'CLOCK, A. M. 
From Ocronka 28, to Novewser 27, 1823. 
By T. BLUNT, Mathematical Instrument Maker to his Majesty, No. 22, Counntnn. 





\Bar.| Ther, Wind. Obser., | Bar. Ther.|\Wind, Obser.| \ Bar.\ Ther. | Wind \Obser. 
23 29°79] 45 | S.K. |\Fair | 83009 51 | KE. Fair \19}3014) 46 | N. (Ditto 
29 29'61| 44 | S.E. (Ditto | 93025 52 E. Shwy | 20/2997; 48 E. [Ditto 
30,2924) 52 | SW. |Ditto | 1030-44, 45 | N.E. Ditto |:21/30-12) 49 |S.E. |Ditto 
31 28°98] 43 | S.W. Ditto | 113054) 44 BE. Fair |,22/2992) 48 | S.W. [Ditto 
12964) 44 E. {Rain |1230°39, 43 E. Ditto | 23/2996) 49 [| S.W. [Ditto 
2/29°37) 42 | N.B. Shwy| 133035) 39 | S.W. Ditto |.24]/29°98} 48 | S.W. [Ditto 
3/2995! 40 | N. Fair | 143025) 32 | S.W. Ditto | 25|30°15} 49 | S.W. [Ditto 
429.31, 36 | S.W. Ditto | 153019) 35 | S.W. Ditto 

529.59] 35 | S.W. Ditto |'16 30-34) 35 | S.W. Ditto 

6|29°35| 44 | S. Ditto 173029 48 | N. Ditto 

7'29°38) 50 E. Shwy|/183034 46 N. ‘Ditto 








PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, MINES, &c. 
NovemMBER 19, 1823. 





Per | Div. per 
Share. Ann, 
Canals. S. &i G&G! 
Ashton and Oldham 140 5 
ee 210 12 
Bivesing been (divided) ... | 315 12 10 
Bolton and Bury ........ 112 5 
Brecknock and Abergav. | 100 5 
CN batt wcdaceaaieta — aa 
Chesterfield ,........00+. 120 8 
GPU « .acccccseseses 1100 44 
a 270 14 
SS cocentessiunes 3.3 _ 
Pl ssnedéndencsadeaee 140 6 
I « Sunt eoheseondese 60 3 
Ellesmere and Chester... | 63 3 
errr 1000 58 
Forth and Clyde ........ 480 20 
Grand Junction ......... 265 10 
Grand Surrey......... --| 49 -- 
Grand Union............ 19 —_ 
Grand Western.......... 5 -— 
GN a ccc ucoesSiaes 160 8 
Hereford and Gloucester... | 60 — 
BANE es 60608 <66 00008 27 10 1 
Leeds and Liverpool ..... 380 12 
BRIGG, oc cccccdtscdees 330 14 
Leicester & Northampton | 80 4 
Loughborough .......... 44900 170 
Melton Mowbray........ 240 il 
Monmouthshire ......... 175 8 10 
Montgomeryshire ....... 71 210 
PN 6 ssceneteens dene 330 13 
Nottingham............. 240 12 
DE cbinteagesn wien ines 750 32 
Portsmouth and Arundel | 25 = 
PEM ccesccssaeasan 40 10 —_ 
Pi ccedasbedecenes 93 3 
DOGO vec cccccesees 170 9 10 
SEND Scccdecdettccs 125 7 
Somerset Coal........... 135 9 
Ditto, Lock Fund ...... 12 10 5 15 
Staffords.& Worcestershire | 800 49 
Stourbridge ........... . | 212 10 10 
Stratford-on-Avon ....... 20 _ 
Stroudwater ..........-. 550 30 
I. cicacedcsounnnt 195 10 
Wee wacwdcidsccdas 150 _ 
Thames and Medway .... | 22 - 
Thames and Severn, New| 27 — 
Trent & Mersey ........ 2150 75 5 bon. 
Warwickand Birmingh. § } 240 ll 
Warwick and Napton... | 215 10 10 
Worcester & Birmingham { 36 10 l 
Docks. 

Ee, . cccnndadesaeue 118 4 10 
We MN cccsdeaneuews 220 10 
GG SIMMS ci tckdas oases 145 Ss 
ee 81 10 3 10 
East Country ....-...--- 27 _ 














Bridges. 
UNNE. écccvcadeene 
reer Coe 
Ditto, Loam ....cccccces 
ER ts neh eacee 
RE cccctcuseonouns 

Water-works. 
DE ccc: saws wea 


CU ekteeeseatabinns 
London Bridge .......... 
South London .......... 
West Middlesex......... 
York Buildings ... ..... 
Insurances. 


Birmingham Fire ....... 
ME sccsctccccestveta 
COaaty ..ccccccescccoees 
Pe éhiecovanbecnenas< 
European ......cseeeee 
GOED ccecccncgesnsssava 
QUIN oo ccnvscvcsesse 
SD cndinnncdeseceeoues 
imperial Fire............ 
PE BE ecncsteatvens 
WOnt Fist. .ccccccccecces 
London Pire .........2.. 
London Ship..........+- 
PUOVUNOEE. .cccccccececes 
SOOO ncn descccchectecees 
Royal Exchange ........ 
UD FIO. cocccevecececes 
Sen Life. ....ccccesccese 
veces canescdevews 
Gas Lights. 

Gas Lightand Coke (Chart 

Company ...........+- 
City Gas Light Company. 
Ditto, New .......--+++- 
South London ... ...... 
Frmperial.....cccccccccece 

Literary Institutions. 
London 


eoeeeeeeneee ereeere 

PION cshacccencocesess 

Derrey ..csccccccccccces 
Miscellaneous. 


Auction Mart. .<..cccces 
British Copper Company. 
Golden Lane Brewery... 
Dt. 2cvoneaneaasans 
London Com.Sale Rooms 
Carnatic Stock Istclass. 
POM cweaeee 2d ditto . 


Per Div, 
Share. |perAnn. 
a at Beh a 
18 _ 
60 1 10 
100 5 
29 1 
5 = 
125 5 
6410 2 10 
36 110 
58 210 
42 _ 
68 210 
30 110 
51 210 
6 6 
575 40 
350 25 
50 3 
43 210 
3 5 
20 1 
165 7 
16 anil 
415 6 
126 5 
11 10 “ 
71 210 
— 8 
-- 1 
20 1 
218 2 
276 10 
212 8 10 
23 10 10 
4010} 1 8 
7! 4 
128 6 16 
73 312 
148 7 10 
42 die 
30 — 
9 ai 
24 1 5& 
28 = 
8 aa 
5: ) = 
6S i i 
95: | @ 
Bi | 3 


Messrs. EDMONDS and WOLFE, No. 9,’Change-Alley,Cornbill, 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the 25th Oct. to 24th November, 1893. 


Long 
Annuities. 


15-16 
20 


20 15-16 
20} 
20 11-16 


Cons. | Cons. 
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All Exchequer Bills dated prior to July, 1822, have been advertised to be paid off. 
James WETENHALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmerten-street. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, FOREIGN FUNDS, &c.—Nov. 24th, 1823. 


Amsterdam, c. f.,......0005: 
Ditto 0000 000s eeece sight 
Rotterdam eeeeseeeeaeeeee eee 
ADIWEED Ye ce coccdtcepocces 
Hamburgh ........cceese0> 
MARR. 6.06s0od ce Gbb0oc0ses , 
Paris,....<.... 3 days sight 
Ditto. .....0scee0s 3 month 
Bourdeaas ..ccessdecececes 
Frankfort on the main ...... 
Petersburgh, 3.Us per rble..,, 
Berlin cur. dos. .......... 
Vienna, effective 2 m. Flor, ., 
Debeste ce nc Ld GANG ic ccowes 
Madrid e@eeee et eteoeaeer er 
Cadiz eeeeeeeaeeaeep eee eeaeeeeene 
cadéeauhobadeoseseas 
MOTOTIOMR oc chnc qocedesces 
GOUT Rke diickosewdbse oe cean 
Malaga e@eeeoeeseeeeeeewee 
ee A. b0b cocace béaces 
Leghora e*eeteaeeeaeeaeeee een ee ee 
SURES ncosdhess + decctcce 
Venice, italian Liv. ........ 
UD. démdendhseeece tc este 
SOND da oh 60 sede coeeceae 
Palermo,.., per 0%. ........ 
Dt teh dae eheoske 
petted .e oc cb enc évce4cnees 
Rilo Jamsite. |; oo ccnccesedaes 
MA, Givdcsbabede cc bcicte 
itd thence haee oe 
Cor 


Austrian Bonds ........ 
Chilian Bonds ........ 
Ditto, for the Acct. .,../74 
Celumbian Bonds ...... (57448 6343 
Ditto, for the Acct. ..,.|/57, 73 6243 
Danish Bonds ......../91} 90] 91 
Do. Marks Banco ...... 

Neapolitan Bonds ...... 

Do. for the Acct. ...... 

Peruvian Scrip. ........ 

Poyas Bonds .......... 

Prussian Bonds ........ 

Do... 1822. eeeseee eee? 

Do. for the Acct. ...... 

Russian Bonds ........ 

Do. for the Acct. ...... 


Do. 170 and 255 Bonds 

Do. GD, TOs Ss ct awet we 

Spanish 5 per Cent.) |, 

on 18$23..... a Res 98 08 
Do. for the Acct. ...... 

French Reats.......... 

French Serip. ......... 


Do. Metallic .... 

Spanish Bonds, 1820... .. 

Do. for the Account..... 

Spanish National 53 Pere 
Cent. 


BULLION AT PER OUNCE. 


Portugal Gold in Coin ........£0 0 6 
317 6 
315 0 


Forei 
New 


Gold in Bars... ....... 
bloons eteseeeeeeeece 


[F. Warr, Red 


New Dollars iieneosenindawee © 4 9 
Silver in Bars, Standard ,,.... % 4 ll 








EUROPEAN 


DECEMBER, 1823: 


THE 


MAGAZINE, 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, ESQ., R.A. 


Author of “ Elements of Art,” and other Poems. 
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NOTICE T@ CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have been always inclined to think, that. men of. genius and talent 
(and such we justly consider our principal contributors), are as finely and 
exquisitely organized, and have fingers as pliant as the generality of man- 
kind; and yet, from some cause which we confess ourselves unable to 
account for, we frequently receive MSS. so. badly written, that we forget 
the sense while we are sebomstae to decypher the characters. We would 


request such Correspondents to get a few lessons of Mr. Carstairs’, or, if 
they must write badly, at least to write plainly. 


Letters will be left at the Publisher's on the 5th instant, for all private 
communieations which have not been replied to. We have to apologize for 
not replying earlier, but the European Magazine may be. looked upon at 
the moment as in its infancy, not only from the late change-which has 
taken’ place, but from the Editor’s having been engaged in the completion 
of two works, which remained unfinished when he took charge of the 
Magazine. As these works are now completed, and on the eve of publica- 
tion, he will henceforth be able to pay due attention to his Correspondents 
and Contribators. He wishes, at the same time, to observe, that the promises 
of improvement which he made last month, is not to be looked for in the 
present number, it being the last of the volume;. and, according to the 
plan which has been adopted by the conductors of the European Maga- 
zine, from its commencement in 1782, to the present time, the December 
number. 


The ‘ Letters from an Irish Gentleman,” are by the Author of the 
** Hermit in London,” and will be continued. 











